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FOREWORD 


T his book had its in 1955 . Of late jism the extensive 

atchaeologicaJ discoveries made in the Near East had acquired 
an importanoe that cxtejided far beyond specialist circles, m my 
country as dsewhere. J-listorians, men of letterSi philosopheis, and 
people of education generally bad all ooinc to tiilke the need for 
more direct and up-to^[c acquaintance with this culmtal sphere, 
because of the contribudons it could ofe to thdr own culture. 
The otganiaets of the Sdmiific Programme of the Italian Radio 
sought to meet this need hy asking me to give a cautic of lectures 
aiming at the prcscniadon of a complete,, although summary^ 
account of the civilizations of the ancient Odeat 

The plannmg of this course called for a great deal of thought 
Needless to say, one could have cooiined It to a summary of the 
outstanding events of polmcal and cultural history; but this would 
have taken more time than had been alloctcd to the sedeSn Nor 
was thett much pomt in sudi an approach, since a number of 
books on the subject already existed* Moreover, 1 have never been 
greatly tneerested in exposition as such, whereas I am strongly 
attiactcd by the tasks involved in assessing a cultooJ epoch M a 
whole« For this reason I chose a more diStcuh and more rtsky 
approach* one not previously tried: namely* of attempting a com¬ 
parative study of the cssentixl and tbarajctenstic features of the 
andent Onental dviltzadons. 

How was such a project to be earned dirough? To b^io with. 
It was ncccssaf)^ to rfeAne the spatial and tcuxpoiai limits of the 
subject, llien its outstanding historical pcisonages had to be 



Fortm^rd 

identified, an.d the distinctive culture genres and attitudes 
frucccssivclf rOTiewed. Thus I wouid be dealing not with histoiy, 
but with historical outlines; not with rcliginn, but with the 
religious structure; not with literarutCp but with the litetar^ 
geruts; not with art^ but with the artistic types. Finally* tt would 
be necessary to draw together the threads^ to gather up the results 
of the iovestigaiion in a synthesis which alone coukl give them 
meaning and coherence. 

The next problem was that of the material; in other words, the 
objective content of the history and the cuJtnte. Systematic 
exposition was out of the cjucstion, for the reasons ah^dy given. 
On the other hand one could not omit the material alrogcther, or 
take k for granted, for tint w^ould have involved continual 
refercnoes to sounce material, making the coum cxtectnely diffi¬ 
cult to follow* and so fensmtiug its object, I adopted die principle 
of treating the material as lypif^ting ideas* expounding it exten- 
iively within the framework of my generai assessment as its 
justificatior, hut not aiming to present it fully. For example, the 
Egyptian historical romance could be dealt with by way of a 
description of the Sinuhe tale, without analysing all the other 
material available. Thus the picture would aerjuire organic form 
without being in the least exhaustive. 

Finally* I could not help thinking that all too often in our 
presentation of the ancient culiurea dxc frame is mrone conspicuous 
than the picnire. Since we arc describing Uteraity works, why not 
give actual quotations from them? We draw upon the judgements 
of other scholars, so why not quote their very words? And when 
lectures are published in book fonn, why not reproduce works of 
art? Such a method would convey Some idea of the actual life of 
the cultures under discussion. 

My lectur^f as 1 gratduUy recall* aroused a lively intetvn in 
my listeners; and this book owes its origin to that interest. But 
only its otigm; for* as is only tight for a printed work* the subject 
mutter has been recast* and appropriate modlRcations and 
additions and aiuiotations huve been included. Bur I hive left 
intact its essential dmmacr: miuely* that of a pmommic simxy of 
the andent Oriental dvilkariops, or rather* of the aodent Qriem 
as a whole: a survey which any member of the educated public can 
read* hut which enihodies a number of personal judgements which 
will, 1 hope* he of interest to spedalbts^ I tnist reviewers and 
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readcfs wiL demand ocithcr mote not less of this book. T oeithet 
wanted, nor xras 1 able, to avoid sdiematic treamrats or sub¬ 
jective intcqJttttatioiw. But have 1 accentoated the rigbl es^tial 
feamies.^ Have I emphaabed the right values? And are my judge¬ 
ments, is even the outline of what has not been outlined bdbtc, 
coitect? I Think these are the fundamental problems. 

Because of its basic unity, such a study as this could not but be 
the work of a single authon hut the wide scope and variety of the 
source material called for the special competence of a large number 
of scholars, i tried to solve this problem along the following 
Uncs: amt I made a draft of the work; then I submi^ those 
sections which were mote remoie from my own special subjert 
to various specialists foi revision; then, making use of thnir 
SttggestioQs and criticisms, I proceeded to the final editing. For 
their generous assistant* I am sincerely gtateftil to the Rev. Prof. 
E. Bergmann, for the Sumerian sccrioo; the late Rev. Prof. R. 
FoUet for the Babybnian and /\ssyrian section; Prof. S. Donadoni 
and the Rev, Prof. A. Massart. for the Egyptian sccdom P^f. 

1 Frijedrich, for foe Hittitc and Human secdon; and the Rev. 
Prof. G. Patti, for the Petsian section. Many valuable suggestions 
in regard to the work as a wfoolc were made by Prof. G, Jxvi 
Della Vida; and I owe particulat thanks to Dr. R. D. Barnett, 
who has caicfoliy read through this English translation fitom my 

Italian original , . , , , 

My thanks are also due to the scholars and lastnutions who 

have assisted me to collect the illustratiom and have given tM 
permission to reproduce them: to Dr. R. D. Barnett and 
Bririah Muscura; the Rev, Prof. H. GaacUm. and foe Musde du 
Louvre: Prof. K. C Scele, and foe Chicago Oriental Instimie; 
Miss F E Day, Dr. C 1C. Wilkinson, and foe Metropolitan 
Muscuiii of New York; Dr. F. Rainey, and the Uoivcisity of 
Pennsylvania Museum; and all foe other scholars and insti^OQS 
mentioned in the list of sources given in the Italian ongiiial of 

this book. f I - 

One ftoal word of dedication. In tokmi of my profound graa- 

tilde, this book is offered to Prof, jack Fmegan of foe Pacific 
School of ReUgion, who invited me to give a course there as 
visiting professor in 19^6^ and to all the students who took t«tt 
in the course. To the warmth of their enthusiasm and fnendahip 
I owe one of foe happiest memories of my sdemific oseer. They 
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an muy—loo 0^7 to be inejuioned b]r oame; but 1 wuh each 
tme to acsoept this dedication, and this ei^jccsdon of mf gtasefol 
lemeoibrajice, u addressed to him. 

SSBSriKO KOSCAn 

Ustt/fTsity <if Rtffflv. 

Jmtaiy I9$S. 
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THE ORIENTAL RENAISSANCE 


I THE OEIENT IN A NEW urGKT 

F or some yeai^ now a pcofound tuznstbmmtion has been going 
on in om knowledge of the ancient Near East^ a traosfonna- 
don for which the history of European culture suggests the apt 
name: the Oriental Renaissance, 

The transformation has been based fundamentally on archaeo¬ 
logical data, but from atchacalogy it has natumlly extended co 
htenituie, to ttUgioOi to an, and to the entire cultund sphem- 
It had its beginning in April i^iS, when a Syrian peasant, plougli^ 
ing in his iicld» tjan his share into the remains of on ancient tomb, 
and so discovered Ugadt^^ True, the earlier years of the present 
century had seen other impoitadt dbeoYeties; but diax of 
Ugari^ and those urhich followed, have a signtfiemot reaching 
beyood thtU own local limits, and have transformed a whole 
historical and cultural area* These finds are equalled only by 
Those which in the second half of the nineteenth oenmry first 
revealed the previously almost unknown peoples of the andent 
OrienL 

In the Oriental Renaissance wc may distinguish three archaeo¬ 
logical key discoveries; Ug:arit* hiari* and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
In dJ three cases the discovery made by chance: at Ugarit, a 
peasant was ploughing at Mari, some natives wete buying a 

' Tlw sjxfsj of the diK&-reiy h toki by CL VkoU^Etd^ La /Jpa ^4 pin/itifiami 
df Dmt^, Etria 19$^ ppr 1-5. Accoimrt of the c^cav^tioot Arc puhllihcd freau 
lime to dme to tEc icvkw 
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dead man;^ fiear the Dead Sca^, a Beduin tim Jooking for a stray 
sheep * In all three rases, the additions to tvut knowledge were 
revolutionary in their tStet, Ugarii proved to be the site of an 
andent dry which had flourbbed for four thousand years^ and 
had been the centre of fortik culmml exchange between the Neat 
East and the ^^csch^cIfallcan blands; hundreds of texts, ocw in 
kngoAge and in script, fcrt'ealcd the beliefs and mythology of the 
peoples who preceded rhe Hebrews in Palestine and Syria.* Maiii 
disdosed another aty of like antiejuity, the centre of a state wliich 
in ita heyday hadheld way over a great part of northern Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Its diplomatic archives^ containing over to,ooo documents 
—still in course of publication—are JeaHang to a rewriting trf the 
history of Western Asia in the first half of the second millenmum 
B,c./ and they have reroludonized our chronotogy by advancing 
our darts for ancient Western Asia by about two oenturjcs.* The 
Dead Sea Scrolls are older by several centuries than the earliest 


* Cf, the Koaont In A. Fattof, Msn, m riiU ptrJm . .. ^ Parn 1941, 
1 ofdrmdtiaa nu the pre-war cicayaiiuii!v U ven by Jflifl, Six famp^g/mr 

i Afm Sjni^st 4ut Tourjiai-Paris 19j i. Repcm 

of fiubscqticnit senvations are publjihcd Ikim ima: to ilim in 

* Thit jj tlx moit AUtbodtsUTc aoxiiuit of thr fatts^ugiTcnby G. Liiikcatcr 
Harding iq Tiv Timri of August 5, 1949^ 

* Gi- ft- dr Lflngbc, Lrr /nvfer ^ ti iet^i mtf 

k milioi Tufammt^ z vok.» P^»n^Gcmbluux 194I; C. F.-A. 

Schfleffer, Paris 1939-5 £. 

* The edition and frandidon of rbc ^tar^ tents h bdng ferried out Ly 
G. Dofiani^ CL-F. Jean* J, R. Kqppcr, and Boetdro, with ibc tiltc .' 4 erAr^x 
Ti^hi Jf ALvj; fl.o far iKcy hate pubtldud eight vohiruex ibc cundioim 
icsi [Pati* ] 94 t-] 7 ) a^itl sctcci of traniluention and tnuulatinn (Paiii 

;sTWtf/J^Khaa bten iwued by J. 

atsii A Piwt (Pam 19^4). A fine pbotcgr^phlc docunxittatiDn b pltiTidcd in 
A. Firtot, Mari. ^ h dt \Lfri^ 

Ncuch^tcl-Part* 1953. 

‘ Other fictota, too, have conbdhirted to rhe dctcrmkpitiQn oF tbc new 
chrwioioBT. ptmdpdly rhe onr tin of the Aiiyiian kiugt found at Kbotsa^ 
had; cf. P. TM diet Meet. Thi Ome^ af Awf^i IFtium A^a W 
cd. s. Ixiden 1955, The present book Iplinn the Kncallcd "ahort* 
dtrooologr, whmsbjr Hanmmrabi ii dated 1718-1616 and other tkta we 
aiQimcd accatdjngiy. it rmat be nmed. howerer, ihsc the tystcin whkh 
puts bark the dilfflg by 64 yw« aUmmutabi J792-i750) alHr ha eprakkr- 
ibk prohohditrof en:i3 tnoic. Cf. L«tJy in favour of ^hc ^bng* eEironybiiT 
A. GocKCp Oil iifi t/ /At B.C, in JatnJ mf 

CmtjfirnwSi^K tt <t 9 J 7 )* pp. 65^71 (thitartidc cuno to rar iwke 
(00 Uir for me lit ilie pmcQt book). 
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Th OWwrW Resaisf*i!tft 

l-Icbrcw imnu 5 cdpf$ hitherto knox^Ti; their Bib hell texts arc 
dpcoally ^alusblc to scholars in the jidd of textual criticism, 
'while (he non-BihlicU texts throw a new^ vrvitl light upon the 
bfli fft and the ritual of the Hebrew wodd on the eve of the 
Qirtsdan eta.^ 

In axldidon to these, there hare been many other signiiiont 
discoveries. For example, in the field of ptc-history the American 
excavations in the Kirkuk region* famish material covering the 
Mesopotamiam pabeoUthic and mesolithic periods* and have 
yielded new infomiation on the neolithic and chalcolithic periods. 
In the lustorical field, (he documents found at Alalakh* and a 
faitliei pfilliHfinn from Ugarit* enable us to verify and fill out 
from local scmrccs out knowledge of the poLdes pursued by the 
gteac empires in Syria after the middle of the second millennium, 
lo the field of law, undent codes have now been discovered'' which 
by bare the foundations of the -work of the great king Hammurabi, 
and indirat*’ the tradition to which he and the other orientnl 
Uglsbiors belong. Finally, in the sphere of art, the exca-Titions at 
Nirorud,* together with those at Ugarit and Mari, am bringing to 
light works so remarkable and significant as to call for revision 
of the accepted opinions on much of Near Eiastem art. 

Obviously, all this new information affects certain regions more 
directly than others, and the same applies to the various periods. 
However, paTadoxicaUy yet understaitdably, this fact rather 
inr r r ti'^^ rbnu diminishes the changes in out knowledge. For 
it is ttoi sufficient to consider only the areas and the periods 

’ Oil ihr icnlb cf. M- Huitows. Tit Pisd Sra JVto///, New York 
G. ’VcTmti. Dirmtiy in ti* JsditM Drurf, Tht Sta Smih W Tbnr 
New York i^jfi; T. H, Gaitcf, Ti» DW -!« Sfriptm* i» Umgfidt 
rria?»/ 4 i/fi)a, New Yafk t 9 j 6 . 

* BifafraigTapkMsl ffiHifyrinni viEl be found bciow in the oout to die 
«ccuiQn of this ctiMptM dealing with pie.lii*tory. 

» C£ L. Woolley, A For^ittn HaimondiwOrtk 195j. and Ak!<M. 

London D. J. W'beirotti, Tht AUski Tahttn, London 19)5- 

* Cf. J. Nougaytol, L* fisbit /JI-ZK, Paris 

♦ Cf. E. U ait it Upif lffar, m Rflsw i'itijirhtegH, 1 r ti 9 J 7 )f 

pp. t77-9<i; A, Coetze, TAr Laa-j »/ Etbstau, New Haven ijjtSi 

E, Szlechicr, U foA i^Vr J^ammtt, in Knwf i'Mjynaitgfy, 4^ PP- 

169-77. 

• Cl ofiecem daic M, E. L Alaltovan, Th ‘EMtamtianf at Simrai 

jyrrf, in <9 C>9J7k PP‘ Airiclei on die exemtiom. with fine 

pbotogttpks, have leqaentiy applied in the Wiutrsttd LnAa Nm. 
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The Condithftx 

itstncdtuicly aSectcd by tbe recent dkcovciics; when wc have 
done this wc still have to detemune the relationships between die 
new and the old, jVnd this process necessitates new fudgernents 
on much that was regarded as wdl established. For example, the 
chronology of ancient Anatolia has had to be revised not so much 
because of finds in that region but lather In order to hatraoniae it 
wiih data from Mesopotamia; while man)* modifications in out 
knowledge of ancient Egypt arise from the fact that Asiatic 
parallels have now taken on a new aspect. 

Our comparison with tbe Gassical Renaissance is based, of 
course, not on the kind or the manner of the discoveries them, 
selves, but on the nature and the intensity of the tiansformatioa. 
which they achieve. Taking tbe comparisoo further, wc might 
suggest that the present phase in out knowledge of the ancient 
Orient is still that, of an indpieot Renaissance, a Humanism in 
which scholarly activiry is almost entirely absorbed in the dis^ 
caverics, their publication, and their analysis, To fit the individual 
results into the genetaJ picture, and to rcoiganiae our knowledge 
accordingly, remain tasks for the future, ^^eti these tasks are 
accomplished—but it is impossible to foretell when that will be 
— wc s hall see tbe ccmsumniation of the Orien tal Renajssauce, Its 
main sigoilicance will certainly Ue In the rcconstiuctiDn of the 
foundations of dassicai dvilmttinn, which hitherto have been 
only partially and imperfectly deteimmcd. ^Pben Gittec and 
Rome have been assigned liiir proper place in the historical 
process, when the preicises and conditions of that process have 
been defined, we shad sec how extensive, varied, and at times 
decisive was the influence which the ancient Orient which pre¬ 
ceded rhttn execdsed on those dviktations, 

II THE AREA 

An aricinpt to outline the main fcorurra of the andent Oriental 
dvilbaiions is without precedent, so we must briefly consider its 
conditions andpmwquisiiEs: the area and the tirac, the personages, 
and the pre-history, AE these may possibly be the subject of con¬ 
troversy, and tbe solution of that controversy might ploy a 
dedsive part in our investigations, or the questicina involved 
may have been raised anew by the latest diaoovcriei, and so may 
provide new bases for oar investigacioaif, 

h 




TAi Oru^fd! 

First, then, the qxicstion of the area. The ^Aocient Orient' has 
by a widely ^tcnxpttd schobrly convention, to mean the 
andent Near Bist- This is justUkd by the indnhitahk general 
unity of the diflcrcfit components of that region^ lt$ history begins 
at a very remote period in rime, with dncuincms that mart the 
dawn of history itself in the Mediterntrieari basin, and then con¬ 
tinues immtcrruptcdly within an area enveloped, for much of the 
time, in the obscurlrj' of peoples bating written documents, and 
therefo IT lacking history. The Basfem ^leditcecinean basin oonsti^ 
tutes the common centre of attmetion or gravity for its peoples^ 
who all, sooner or later, turn towards that basin and find on its 
coasts pbces of meeting and intercourse, Fot this reason we can 
use another apt term: the "Medicerrancan East'; this separates it 
from the cultures of India, and even more of Oiina, wWch have 
diffctent omttes of gravity and developed in substintiftl iode- 
pendmee. Nor is it limply a rrattet of sepamion—the Near 
East, wdih its trends towards the Mediierrancan, played an im- 
pomnr part in the task of hying the foundations of classical 
dvilbsatiott, to which India and Giina made a murdi more limited 
coombution. 

passing from West to East* the indent QrieataJ world includes 
Egypt. l4]cstinc, Syria, Arabia^ Anatolia, McBopocaitiia^ and Iran. 
Viewing this uea as a w'holc^ we may take as its nucleus the 
Arabian desert with its wastes of ssjid. Around it the Tcrdle 
Cftscenr estends in a great arc, oomisting of the Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian river valley 9 ;, with the Syto^Palcstinian regioa which 
links them together. This cresom b the most fertile ciq^ansc m all 
the Near East- Beyond it to the North and the Ease curve the 
table-lands of Axiatolia and Iran, agriculturally poorer, but 
possessing notable natural icsoucccs^ from timber to scone and 
mctalsp 

However, this demarcatjon of the ci.tent of the andent Orient 
involves us in certain diSicultics^ In the fii^ place, ought we to 
include the Itanian civllizariom in the scope of out argument? 
Opiniom on this point are divided; but we inrlinc to think we 
should* precisely because of the criteria of inrenkpcndcncc and 
gtavitation towards the Meditenanean w^hich we have just 
specified. 

It is harder to dcddc the question of the more oudying cultures 
of Crete and the Indus^ Although many historians arc of the 

7 
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contrary opinion,.^ \vc consider it best not to indude ibcsc 
cultnccs -within our survtsy. The andetit dviliEiiions of the Indtia 
lie outside the mam Moditcrraneaii area., and cannot be co- 


oedinated with the organic devtlopmcnt of the legion^ And 
although the Cretan and Mycencan driliaation undoubtedly had 
a great iofluence upon and was greatiy mflnenoed by qur aeci, 
it had its roots in a soil which wtis, imd constantly cemamed,. 
geographically and ethnically distinct. 

Final I y% the an deni Southern Atabian dviHzadon constitu^ a 
ease apart^ From the viewpoint of area and time it is hard to 
exclude it from the gcnecal picture of the ancient Near East; but 
the desert encompasses it with a protcedve gi^die^, whidi cuts it 
off bcjth £mm continuity with the other regions, and from gravitat¬ 
ing together with them towards the MediDcrranjeaii. This gulf was 
htidgiS only by Isbun; hence* if it be permissible to judge by the 
historical rather than the gcogiaphiml factor, it will be as well to 
ignore the Soudbem Arabian dvili^ation, which more propetly 
belongs to Arabian histocy or Islamic prc^hisiory. But we must 
add that this decisian may have to be modided in the light of 
further knowledge^ and thet if the sporadic mforniation now 
available concerning rdadons between Southern Arabian colonies 
in the north and other Near Eastern stated incresLSes in extent 
and importance wt may find a decidedly difFcrent picmic 


eitictging. 

Within the limits thus defined, we n^y ttsott to subdivision for 
various quite intelligible oDnsidciHiions* but not for any positive, 
historical leason- This applies especially to Eg^^pt* which, because 
it b a spodalbed Bubjeetp is mainly tceaied indepcndemly of 
Western Asia,* even though Western Asia lacks any intrinsic 
histodca) unity which might be counterposed to That of Egypt, 
For either we must deal with ihc hbtory of the vacious sepatate 
regions and of the peoples who dwdt w^ithin them* najndy* the 
Egyptians, the Stimtdans* the Babylonians and the AssyikoS] the 
Hebrewsj and so cm, or we must visualize a wickt histoucalettiiiy. 
If we do that entity can only comprise the encitc Near East, 
including Egypt^ It is the broad outiiae of this entity, as a clearly 


* Cf.* for cxajppk, ¥m Cumciiut, Grtthiitti dtj ^fAva Orttatj^ Soittgart'' 
K<>ln J. Awdijew, Jtt Oritjfts, Scrlta 19$!^ 

■ Si\ I'fjt fsnjE^c, Ah ScliiEff, A. Agfptm uni m 

jiitatum, Miiuclicn 
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dcfimxl, ootnposite whole, despite the varirty of its component 
pans, which is the true subject of our historical rcscardi. 


Ill THE TIME 

With the prohlctn of area is associated the no less controversial 
problem of time. The history of the andenr Orient begins vrith 
the first docoracnis shortly b^ore >000 B.c, But how fu are we 
jashhed in extending it? 

On this point, three views are expressed; or rather, since they 
ire not esplidtly discussed, three views ate followed in ptactioe: 
the later limit may be set at 5 58 b.c., or soon after, when Babylon 
fell and the Achianenid empire under Darius began hs contact 
with the Greclis;^ or at j jo b.c., the dale of Alexander’s ^sive 
victory over the Betsians;* or at the time of Oirist, in which case 
anrient Oriental history ts regarded as the prologue to that of the 
Christian era,* 

Of these three views, we consider that the first and last do not 
withstand scrutiny. On the one hand, why wholly or partly 
exclude the Achacmenid empire, which has an inconiestabie claim 
to belong to andent Oriental history? On the other, why include 
the history of the Helkni.'itic states, which, though established in 
the Kft t t by conquest, wete western in their origins and their 
govemment? 

Therefore the only satisfactory btler limit would seem to be the 
victory of Alexander the Great, Down to that date we have an 
Orient under the government of Oncntal empires; after it, an 
East subject to Wesrem dondnarion. Moreover, this transitioo 
from independence to subjccdon is amply reflected in the more 
varied forms of culture, and so wc shall uke its beginning as our 
limit in time. 


t Cf., fpc example, P. JcnijEuct. j. Viindier, G, CbnwHu, B, Ohnrme. 
A, Aymwd, F. Ouitwittcr, R, G«biwi, Ler pnmiifti tiriiitsiivH. ed. 
Pkrii H. R. Hall, Tht jflxkni Hinorj •/ti* Etui. Fiw ih* 

h ^ Bniilt af Salamit^ ed. t J, temdon *9^0; A. Schari!! A. Moongxt. 
de n. 1, p. ® ; W. J. A wdifew, dt. fi, 1. p. »: H- £dam6lcd. Cti^dtt Stt 
aSan H, j), Lddcn ipjT- 

* Cf., fiir ceasBpfe, I~ Ddaporte. L*J pnpSn Jt rOritnt i/tidiiiTTWtirft. 

1 . Lt Pneit-OriiMt ctL ), Paii* 194®- 

* Cf., for Mwnplc. F. Cornelius, dt. n. 1, p. *, 
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IV THE PERSONAGES 

Within the bounds of aiefl. and tune which wc have posited wc 
find a complex of peoples diHering in origin and in constituent 
elements; the intercourse and cotnhinations of these peoples in 
varying organic groups determiue the course of Orient histocy. 
Looking at that history as a whole, we can distinguish no pcrniao' 
cully piedominaru people or group, but each tn tum assumes the 
ptindpal role, and leaves its mark upon one phase— its »wn phase 
—of l^tot}', but not upon the whole of it. lienee andcru Oriental 
hisTory is complex, and its unity is one of synthesis. This synthesis 
finds Ics complete realization and expression in the univctsal rule 
achieved by the Persian empire on the eve of its fait 

We may roughly classify the various peoples according to the 
dificrent geogiaphicid zones of the Neat Eastern area; these 
involve difieiing conditions of existence, and ibetefote dUlcdng 
impulses and laws govcoting the movements of the peoples. 

The nucleus of area, the Arabian desert, is the 
of the Semites,* pastoral nomads, whom the aridity of their home 
forces out again and again towards the fertile surrounding 
regions. The concept of the Semites as a unitary and individiial 
group of peoples is founded not upon duhious tadsi chancier- 
istics, but upoo histodeal community of origin, and, above all, 
on the close linguistic affinity which subsists within the group. 

In the regions which stretch in an arc about them—the Tcrtite 
Crcsccnf— from the beginnings of history or even before, the 
desert Semites come into contact with various peoples, and com¬ 
mingle w'ith them, focmiiig difierent ethnical complexes in different 
areas. To the West, in the Nik valley, Scmttk and Hamitic 
elements come logetfaer to compose the ^yptian people, and this 
c omm i ngUng is reflected in the Egyptian language. From the 
ethnic viewpoint the concept of J lamites has less consistency than 
that of Semites; linguistically, too^ it lacks the unity of the Semitic 
tongues,* Nor is it easy to fix the time or the manner of the fusion 

• Cf. (b« TTiter't. Aitfimt Xmilk Loudoti 15 j 7, and 

Eomm E^|7. 

* Cf. A. Metikr, M. Cottea, L#/ A maadr^ ed. 1, p^J* pp, |^. 

Id ibe Hoidto-Scniulc gfotap the independent Semttic branch b not cob. 
bcMued vftih m crpuUy hotnogcncoui Ujitnitk 00c. bar by iht« 

on a like footing with regard to giae another and to Scmiiic; eerntian 
bcdjCT. and Cirthitic. 
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in Egypt, becatisc of the J-!siiiiitO‘S<roiiic linguistic ecktiombtp 
u'hJch is bciDg iiicrasingly eccogtmjcd- 

At the other end of the cresecat^ in the Mesopatamkn vallcv^ 
the Semites meet with the Sumemm. This people's origin is 
uncertain, and their language, agglutinative in type, reveals no 
generic afftnity with any other known to us. Uncertainty exists 
even will! ttgird to their ethnic types, since the results of anihro- 
pologicsd research are at variance with those drawn from art.* It 
is didiculc to say how far ethnic fusion took pkeo between the 
Semites and the Sumerians. The two languages oonrinued to be 
used side fay sidc^ but neither was exclusive to its own proper 
people. It is commonly asserted that the hhtnxy of Mesopotamia 
is the product of an apposition between the tw^o peoples; but thi^ 
judgement does not agree with the knowTi facts;* it seems mote 
Ukciy that they pcaocfullf coexisted* co-operating in deciding 
policy, and in economic and social Life, 

In ^ S^TO-Palestinian coastal strip,, which joins the two river 
valleys, from pre-historic rimes the Semites foiind peoples of 
whom We nin make only one stafemcrui iheir place-names 
indicate that they wetc not Semidc In this area the Semites gained 
thfi prcdomiiiEincc; in the various phases of pcnetiidon successive 
Semitic groups took conirok but always Scmiies dominated the 
history of the region and its Urerary documents. However^ awing 
to the peculiar nature of the area as a place of meeting and inicr- 
change, it reflected the successive great political chatigcs of the 
environmenc, and so increasingly complicated the already complex 
ethnic situation. 

Beyond the Tertik Crescenty on the cable-lands of Anatolia 
and Imn^ "we flgtun find nontad peoples, titn pastoral l ike the 
nomads of the desert, but hunters and horse-breeders. They are 
of different stock; but are linked together by one impittant firt: 
their large-scale mtervention in Neat Eastern history is bound up 
with tlic migfation of Indo-European peoples, who constitute at 
least a part of dicir ruling classes- Thus here, coo* an dement of 
^iniry—mote recognizahlc and definable in essentially 

* Qn ihc juiihiupoloity of the New B»i cf. H. Fifilcl* AMmxi W 
Mmm Iff Swfirw^fint Aia^ Cool Gildrt l$|6. 

* Cf. T. Jacub^en, Tpc Jaaurw/ w 

Earfy in «/ Amri^ OnmJa/ 

09f?)^PP 
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linguistic cJtcrtise^ a levelling influcDce upan a imss qf 

peoples, arul justifies their indusinn within a geneoi concept 
despite the variety of their component dements. 

V tK£ PROLOGUE 

A discussion of Near Eastern pie-history^ in an outline confined 
to history is to the pokrt only if. firstly, it is no more than a 
prdiimnafy^ sketch; onth secondly, if attaition Li concentmted not 
so much on the details as on the main lines of development of 
civilization, and the lotm wluch it assumed in the area tmd^ 
GOnsideraition. In that case thctc is no break in continalty bens^een 
history' and pre-history* and without pic-hisrory historj" would be 
neither intelUgible nor significant. 

The Near Eastern geographical area must have been consider¬ 
ably moTe fertile in the Gladal Age than it is now. The pressure 
of cold air over Europe drove the Atlantic stotms southward to 
pais over nofthem Africa and westeen Ask, This explains why 
took and rock cannings have been found in places where Ufe is 
impossible today. The most andent human skeleton in the Neai 
East is itfil the one which Miss Ganod found some time ago in a 
cave on hfount Gatincl.^ But more numerems and more ancient 
polaeolirhic sites have rcccntiy been disco^-cred* 6oni Shanldai to 
Palcgawni, in Mesopotamia* The Braid wood expedinon m 
particular has found a number of centres in which cave dweilets 
lived on the spoils of their htmting;" human honea deliberately 
split to exEract the imftow suggest that camtibalkm was peactisetL 

In the Mesolithic pedod^ roughly between lo^ooc and 6ooa 
a.c.* the dirmtic conditions of die Near East were transfoimed. 
The course of the rains was chmigcd, and the fertile prairies 
became steppe Land and desert. The population now conccntmtcs 
along the valleys of the great rivets, where they can stdl find 

' For a general account ef, H_ Frankfon. Tin af » ihi 

2 NW EAii, Lcifidof) tpji- 

*• O. D. A. IL Garrod, M. A SaiEf* Tht Sitw Cjirml. 

I, Oxford 1537. 

* Cf. R. J. Brvdwogd* Th iNW Eatf ^ Fxmdafmf for 

Eugene (Ofcgun) t^s ji k. firakwwd, A^W tin iVjjnf/* New Yqit 

1953. On the ktdt diBcovetksi R, J, firiklwiKxl, Tin 

in llkt/mttd l^eatdm Ntvj of April sj. pp, 410-ti: R. S. 

SokekL Sl^dnr Cm, in W/f. 11 pp. 14-^t and 114. 
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water, and so life can survive, Miss Garn'kl discovered traces of 
this cultural phase in the casxs of a small torrent called Wadi 
Natof,! to the north-west of Jemsalem; hence the terni 'Natu&tn* 
applied to the men of that age. The NatuHan civilization brings 
two principal Innovations; the harvesting of wheat and batky, 
and the beginnings of the dotckesricarion of animals.^ The main 
rignificance of these innovations is that they nmk the sort of a 
transition to a seeded fonn of life; in the Near East the next 
advance, in which food is not merely harvested but is cultivated, 
must have taken place during the Natulian period or shortly 
after. 

The Neolithic Age, for which the usual approximate dating is 
from 6000 to 4000 8.0., reveals still further developmcor. 
Villages appear, aud even cities; tangible evidence is found of 
both religion and art.* The picture of this period is constantly 
changing as discoveries progress; so far the most andem village 
found seems to be Jarmo' in Mesopotamia; and ibe most ancient 
city Jericho,* in Palestine. Both date back to about jooo d.g., 
a diue well established by the application of the modem radio 
carbon test.* The village of Jarmo had houses with rooms, and 

‘ Cf, 0. A. E. Gacrad, D. M. A- Bsk, dt. a. i, pw 11. 

* Cf, H. Ftaokfori (eit. n. I. p- la], pp. 

* Cf. V, CuidoaChlide, Srw L^i«*tit Mart Aaeimt Eut, Ldscbn 
and BTtft H^ppttaJ m Uintty, I-Jani»9iid*wiEth fgj4, pp. i-rii. 

* Cf. R. J. Efsidwood. Tb* Vforl£‘i Pint dl. n. j, p. ii. 

« Cf M. Wbeder, IPtf/* tf IxuiiImi iSjCl *<■ Kditon. »J> 

London 1917, 

* Thi* ntttliod, which » Tcoolutwnlang uehimlegT, ia based on the fact 

that a special radk^aedve vaciety of earbuti, ailed fnun its atoEuie weight 
earbcHi t4,» pieacnt ia every oigsnic sobstaoca sn a cwutanc pTOpujitkKi iq 
the ordinary eaibon ri- After the death of (he tkiue, the cirhoo M enduaily 
dcgcRciatc*. at the CMC of JO per cent in J.foo yean apptDSimately, into 
carbon t;, which remaant unaJtcRd. Conicqucnily the pruponidti of ouhoii 
*4 to caiboQ 12 rumitbea wl indication of the antiquity of any rabsianec of 
organic origin, 'I'hia mrthod, the itimiikq] of Dr. Libby of Chicago (cf. 
W. F. Libby. RjaHtfarim Ditiiig, «d. a, Chicago ijjjJ, albwi JatiBga up » 
20,000 or fofioo yean back with a margin of error of leancly soo ycait. 
It k aonounccd. however, (bat Prof. J. A, Acfwld, alto of Chicago, hat 
dertud an i u i pt o rem an which allowt dating up to 44,000 yean bock with 
a margin of cnot of J7 yean; cf. G. £- V^iighl, ^ .Ateent Cbti, bt 
Bii/kJ n (i9S4k p. 47* account of the qaertioa 

cf. R. Piitioai, Ott Ar lUdfi*<nr*«..Sf«Aa* taar akja/efnt DtlArmi 

in FeridmtgPi mJ FetttrMii*. jT (t9S7). Pp. SJT'Tt- 
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they were built of compressed mud^ rheir floors likewise were of 
packed mud over a reed fotmdatioti; there were ovens and stoves, 
and cUtems excavated in the ground. Aoiioal bones found here 
show that domestic animals were in the majoricy. The existence 
of religious and artistic activity is indicated by emde day statu¬ 
ettes, the principal subject being a seated woman with marked 
ugos of pregnancy: she is the naothei-foddcss, symbolizing the 
femhty of the earth, and her worship will spread prugnasrvely 
over the whole of the h^ear Hast. In Jericho the bouses were built 
of hand'fonued bricks, and the wnUs were covered with a thick 
COST of plaster; the doorways are bread, and the rooms recrangular 
and quite Intgc, But the most mteresdng feature is the majssive 
dty wall, built of great blocks of stone, wliich consdtute Jciicho 
the most ancient dty not simply of the Near East but, so far as 
we know at present, of the whok world. Several plaster models of 
heads, with pamcularly delicate and vivacioushumanfeatutes, wit¬ 
ness to the remarkable devclopmeni which art had attained; and 
a little sanctuary, with apse and altar and a small pillar, indicates 
the existence of an organized religious cult. 

Towards the end of the Neolithic eta pottery begins to appear, 
provKling us with a fundamental means of iiidiig chrottologj". At 
present the most ancient speciincns have been found ai Jartno 
and the recently csplored sites of Tell Hassum* and Matam,* 
also in Mesopotamia. The technique is ptiinitivc: the vessels are 
hand moulded and Bred on an open hearth; their tkeotation 
includes geometrical designs scored or painted, or both. 

The poti«’s art continues to develop during the Oudcolithic 
period, wlucb lasts approximately from 4000 to jcoo b.c., and 
is distinguished into pluses according to types of pottery, their 
diffusion, and influence,* Speaking generally, wc now observe a 
further conecntiation of culture in the river valleys, in Egypt and 
in hfesopotamia; and the various tj-pes of pottery to be found in 


^ J‘ ffwkwooU, L. Lloyd, F. SaF i r , TiitHmiinita, iti ^Ktsr 

E^t/TB pp. iJS-*?. 

*C£ R. J. Bmidwood. L Braid wood, J. G. Smfth. C LoUc, 
aSdnitm I aHaiti »/ fit HoiiwBim As/t/Bhlagjr, BifttimiM m fyjt Jn ItarTui/ #/ 

Nrsr Eojlm I I (ijjl), pp. i-yj. 

* Cf, L Perieidj, Tit iTcmfrinaittt tj &,rlj hiltp>pthm,h, 

T949i A. l*an«, IL Ttdm<p» *t prtilkmtK 
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them aic <ifteii scattewii ilifougb ihs sunounding regions, so 
testifying to the culmial and political ietsdiflcian of the peoples of 
these wlleys. Pottery technique is progressively perfectedi the 
closed furnace oomes into use to maintain the lequisitc tempeia* 
lurt and to avoid smoke, and hand-moulded waic is supplanted 
by pottety turned on the tvheel, with its gnatec regularity and 
precision. The decotaiion also evolves. Simple geometiica! 
designs are succeeded bydiawings of men and antioals, which thus 
provide a new and Invaluable source of infotmaiion coacenung 
their creatots* living coiiditjons. For instance, the pottery found 
at Samatta in Mesopotamia, with its designs of buds, wild 
goats, and stags, reflects a society in which hunting is soil pre- 
doimnant.' 

The cv'olution so fin traced follows (Uifereni lines m the two 
great centres. Egypt and Mesopotamia. But at a cenain moment, 
on the eve of the historical era to be precise, tfacre arc signs of a 
number of interchanges which, though thek importance should 
not be overrated, do indicate an faistorical reJationship presaging 
conset^uences of the utmost jigntficance, * In these interchanges 
Mesopotamia ciem a varietT of influence on Egypt: cylinder seals 
of Mesopoiamian origin appear there, and soon new features 
develop; a number of artistic themes—such as dguies of composite 
(miniais, or animals intertwined, or synimetrically arranged in 
pairs, or scows of heroes overcoming lions, or ships with the 
chBractemtic curved cstremities—find their way from the Valley 
of the Two Rivera to that of the hSilci and even the Egyptian 
script, in its origin and devdopment if not in its final forms, is 
seen to have been influenced by that developed earlier in Meso¬ 
potamia. Moreover, a trend of influence tn the opposite direction, 
from Egypt to Mesopotamia, has recently been noticed: Gilbert 
has found Mesopotamian seds bearing rebefs of houses with 
double doors, decorated abovo the lintel with intertwined Bower 

* Cf. E, lienfeld, D>f rm Jitwams, V. Dm n/jifttiuit/tfitH 

Tifi/mim wm Jjiswrv, Berlin ivjo; R- J- HmiJw'ood, L. S, Bnidwix^, 
E, Tukne, A- L. Pcrkiiu, N>V Chtftrfi/iir Mutmel t/ Tjpt uni lO 

Imbtha/hilf, in Jitarmt of iVav Bvtirt Snidatt $ (]9>44]l> FP< 47“7^ 

*Cf. A. Scharff, D» Friakuitmitt Agjptm md Le^g 

t^4i‘ H. Frtutfon (eh- n* J. p- PP- ^ J- Fwrdwr 

EifljrKT f»r EaAj .Mijopolwm s'p/i w Jenrmi u/Niur Eatim 

SjmHu. li Ctejsl* PP- 
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mDtifis ^hich scan drewii from Egyptian tJiancs and aymbok;^ 
and foe the moment tfc pass OTCr the complex pnobkni of the Pcb- 
tionship betwMn the pv'tamids and the Mesopotamian temple- 
towers. On the whole, however, the impfession is left that, at the 
decisive moment of the tnmsidon to the histoocal eta, within 
the substantially independent development of the two cultured, 
Mesopotamia played the preponderant tolc. 

In the Near East history does itor emerge all ai once. For 
several centuries written documents exist, but they are not yet 
sufFidently aumerous, or extensive, or dear to enable us to make 
a coherent fcconstnicdon of the course of history* After its 
in id^l phase the devclopincnt of writing is more or less pamlleS 
in che two valleysi from drawings^ pictography* to conventional- 
bed figures, ideogiaphy; from word values, idcogmms^ to 
pbooeuc values^ in the form of a syllabary, aldtough ideograms 
lemain in usCp In Fgypt n further advance occurs by the prindpk 
of acrophony, thar is, the pronunciation of only the first element 
of the syUablCp so char alphabede values arc reached. But this 
prindple is not generalized, and the syllabic or ideographic values 
persist side by side with the alpliabcricA The next great step 
forward will be the invendoo of a systematic alphabet:, but at 
Icasr a miUjcnnium hat yet to pass before this comes about. 

Thus, at the dawn of history, the andcot Orient already has a 
long life of experience bdiinci i^ indeed^ the greater part of its 
life: from cavern to villugc and dtyj from humdng to pastoral and 
agricultural cristetia% its ^social, polirical, rciigious^ and artistic 
activities have undergone a vast process of evolution. At ahic 
point history takes over the narradvc and carries it on to its 
conclusion. 

' P- GLLbert, Sjftfdfnn/JMU it AUjrp^atrif dt 

fHiitis a ta Jut di Uitiplrt in CAr^fti^ 

pp. iif-56. 

^ 01 £, Sribcyn. Uiitvgfypiitn Un^fTJMhtagtx ^ Vrspfm^ 

WUsb:ideQ 1551: Jr M, A. Jtumenp tcHlcn 195s. thi fhc Qligin 

of ui gdienli D, Dirlrti^cr, TAt yVfihdHt, Lumlod 1^; J. G. 

Fcvrifii. Hirfatrf ^ Ptuis 1945: I. J, Ctli, A 54 *^ tf/ iFW/wj, 

L4tnilnn G, R, I^Efcr, [tmtht U^rifmg fr^m f& ^4ipiKikif^ 

cd. j, 
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THE SUMERIANS 


I MESOPOTAMIAN CIVIUZATION 

I T could be said, paiadoMcaily, that our knowkrdge of Sumefiiui 
civilLsadon' has come about by chauce. The arcbaeologwcs who 
began to explore Mesopotamia about a tentuiy Ago had an 
ciUifciy diderent object in mind, namely, to discover the rcimias 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians, of whom much was known 
already through the Bible and classical authors. In Babylonia, 
b*^^ggvCT, what to light was the odstenoe of not one but 
two peoples, doc one but two civilisations- They did inilecd find 
the Babylonians? but they also found the monuments and docu¬ 
ments of SI people hitherto unknown, a people who had preceded 
the Babylonionfl and Assyrians, and who had created the most 
Ancient of the historical cultures that of the Surnctians. 

The two cultures wcie found in close association; but the 
djlfercncc of langimg^ furnished a dear criterion, and although 
there was no ttjectkm of the close re lationsh ip^ the distinction 
was extended to the field of cnlturc, so that experts spoke, and 
still usualty speak, not only of two peoples but of two cultures. 
Is this entirely justifiable? Eiaminadon pf the histotiral docu* 
ments, especially those dating from the eaiHcst penod, reveals 
that the two languages were not alwap and evecywlicrc used 
strictly in accordance with the ethnic membership; there were 

■ Oq the SuTTKitacB iit gcucfal efi H* Dor Jkwt* oi 

Snittgw 1^56; S. N, K«mcr. F™ Tshltfn^S^mrt, Indko Hllk 1536: 
Picn^h edifimi, VAittttrt i JfWfr, Pari* 1^37- 
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Sumerians who wrote in the Semitic tangue^ am] nur vtrtA, The 
distmetion in the use of the two languages tnofc accutaieljr 
be regarded as depcfidciit upoa locality^ podod, and subjecc 
□mtter: in general Sumcriari was the cldct language and the 
language of karning^ and it persisred in teligbus and literary 
texts even after the edipse of the coefesponding ethnic eletnciir, 
only gradually giving way to the spoken language that iuully 
prevailed: Babylonian and Aasymn, 

Hence the distinction between the two cultures is fustifkd only 
in port. Despite the difference in their origin and their initial 
phases^ they arc dosdy cotmecied* llius the dvilhauion which one 
finds is not so much either Sximcrian or Babylonjon and Assyrian: 
it is first and foremost Mesopotatnian. 


n THE HISTOKICAI. OtTTLIJ^ES 

Fust, then, to determine the bounds of area and time* The 
Sumerian dvilh^ation first appeot^ iti history during ihc third 
milkimium d.g. I lowcvcr^ this is not the true starting point, for it 
is aimply the beginmng of the historical period; everything pomis 
to the condusiort that^ if the docunkcnis wete forthcoming, wc 
should be able to trace thj^ people much fanhet back.* 

How ver that may be, at du: dawn of history the Sumerians arc 
already established in the land which saw the development of 
their civilization. They are olteady organized in small urban 
communities: the situation resembles ikit of the Greek dry 
states, and the later Italian communes. 

It would appear that at first the dty commuciitks were governed 
by assemblies presided ortt by groups of ciacis. An Amerkan 
scholar^ Jacobsen, has called this system ‘primitive democracy^ 
and says of id 

Our material Seems to preserve iniJkatioEis that pjrhistotic 
Mesopertamia vm orgaiuzcd poliiicaliy along dcnioctatic lieei, not. 


^ On Stunemn hiirorr: M. Lmbert. Ls pinadr in Samfr, 

H. SdimUke], C^rdti^U del ^ 1 ®? Fjtfdiriijiirir {rif, n. p. 9 )^ pp, 

* CL E, A. Speiser. T£fi Sttffttmm m lidmr Umnm 

AimrtuJ, ij, I (t95D-i>, pp^ Speket msmiaim that the Sumcnam* 

«n«l in .Vlesepotiiiiib ii m be dutoJ ir the end nf the fourth niillronmfn 
before Oinn, *nd ttn they canic by from ihc ciat. A diikrent riew h 
mben hy S. m Kntncr(eit- cl 1 ,p. pp, ijs-4ij mmclj thii thr Sunietiimi 
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as historic Mesopotamia, along aiicoctatic. The iadications whjch 
we ha^’Tf.point co a foon of govecoraeni: in which the normiJ run of 
public ai&ire was hartdlcd by a cooncU of eldcn but uidmatfi iovct- 
eignty resided in a gcnccai ssAcmhly compriising all members—or, 
pciham hetierp all aJuh- free shcdt— of the eonunuiyty. This ftssembly 
settled conBicfs arising in the commuinity^ decided on such major 
issues as wai and peace, and coakb if aro$e, especially in a 
siniaticn of gcaiJt supiemc aushority^ kingship^ to cw of iu 
members for a limited penod,* 

Possibly this account OTCtestimatcs the power of the asscmblyj, 
which frequently acted only in a consultative capacity to the nitet 
of the dry state; hut undoubtedly it did impose certain liniitations 
oil the ndcris authorit}\ 

The institution of the assembly did not last long. The need for 
speedy and unchallengeable dedrion in rimes of cmergeney leads 
by a natural process to the caficmtrarion of power in the hands 
of a leader. iTic Sumerians call him "grett raan\ or mole 
simply ^govemor".* 

The important point to be noted is tint this leader is regarded 
as only the earthly representative of the true sovereign^ namely^ 
the tutelar)^ god of the city. Frotn the Tciy beginning Sumenan 
government is theocratic in chacacicr. Tlie dty belongs to one 
god* even though other gods may also be wori^pped in iq and 
liris one god is an absalutc lord, wJid expresses his incontrovertible 
will by means of portents and presages. The earthly king^s task 
consists in intcqsrcring the will of the heavenly king* and keeping 
him content flftd well disposeth eo that Eie m^y not cease to protect 
his Btitfaful cirixens. Hence the h uman honours the divine ruler by 
erecting temples, and grarifies him by btingjng prosperity to the 
people by the excavmion of canals to concrol die waters of the 
great rivers, to prevent floods, and to im^te the sandy soil. The 
ideal which the Sunieiiarts set themselves is one of ordered 
bv faith and labour; and they icmitiii constat to dris ideal 
through all the vicissitudes of their long history. 

We may ignore the lists of the anckm kings, with thdr 

caruc hvym tlte mauntiim of the end irepoicd ibcmsdves upun i 
previous lianian-Seiniric popuUnttfi. 

1 T. JtcnbfleM-, PftfMtiiti ^ tr of 
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* Cf- 1. M. Djrittm-JVi tfn^ SAtmm, in t^rJfnS^ 
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fabulously long reigns, which ate iot^ended to OBSodatt the rdgiis 
of humans with those of gods and heroes; the Sumeriai] king list 
has no historical raluc, even though it may indude the names of 
histoned personages,* 

The oldest survTving Sumerko mscriptiom date from the Eeign 
of Mtsilim of Kish, who Lived about i 6 od b-C.; he has left us s 
few lines reporting the constructiQn of a temple for the god 
Ningirsu*' We have more knowledge of the dry coinmunity of 
L^gash, which has left many documentSp* Here the founder of a 
dynasty, Ur-Nanshc, also built a temple to Ninghrsu, so evidently 
the etectiou of temples is not a casual Ubour^ but appears to have 
been regarded as the first duty of a Stimerian sovereign. To hmld 
temples and dig canals: these were the works of peace which were 
the kingly ideal from the beginning. 

It is useful to consider the character of the oldest royal insertp- 
dons we possess. In no way can they be regarded as contcibudons 
to history in the modem sense of the word, as narnuives of events 
iorerpreted in teims of causra, diaiactcristic features, and con¬ 
sequences. They are simply chronicles recording important 
religious or political mddents, chronides relating to the various 
ddes and composed and developed in the temples, as part of the 
service to the gods. They are simply strings of htets^ anil, apart 
from the rtdigious terms in which they are expressed, there is no 
attempt 21 intcrpretaiioo. The processes of gcnctalkation, 
deftnition, and judgement would appear to be aikn to Sumerian 
thought; this view unds ODufirmatioo in tlic religious literature by 
the beliefs which are attested^ but arc never theoredcally formu'^ 
keed; in the literature of law by the ease law, which is not based 
on any general Ic^ pdndplcs; and in the literature of rtautral 
scieoce by the long lists of plants and of various kindle, 

^ ex T. iacoUcn« T£t Surnmejv Lii/, Chiotgo 1959; E. A, Spctucr, 
. 4 nvwff k It C. Dnilan (cd.), Jh ^ AnfttAf 

iV«r Esji^ N-tW HmVoi pp- iy-76, 

» Cf. G, A. Tht httr^Jtw 0/Stimrr ifuf New Haven 

* 9 J 9 i PPi -'I* fr> wfilcb woik fxib^iiEm: pcfcncfic-es will be nsaile- The 
uackiu Summao tnd Abkadjan Imcripuotw huTfi been publuhcd mlio by 
F. ThuRAU-DAfl^in, Da wad idkhtdiffim Ldprig 

19^7. 

^ A cumpkrc and i^p-to-dare edukm of the ro3r4l iiuecTptlnoi td Lxgaah 
h giTcel- by E. SoUbcfgcr, dif prfiaT^go^tifutJ di 

Genive 19^6. 
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quite uiidassificd.^ Nor da the Suits^mns appear to have had any 
dearooncepaon of the historical process; on thcccintiary, for them 
everything that bappeos is predetermined by divine decree* This 
aspect of the Sumeriaii mcatality has been brought out very wdl 
by Ki^mcv- 

Boufld by his particular world-vie^* the Sumerian thinker saw 
histDrical events as coEniug ready-iriade and 'fulhgfown, rfulhblown" 
OB the world soenep and not as die slow prodiict of Iran's intenctlon 
with his 03vimDment. He believed, for example, tb^t his own country 
Sutncf p which he knew as a Lind of thriving dties and towns* villages 
and firmSp in whidi douttshed a well developed assortment of politiail, 
religious and economic instiiuticFiu and techniques* had alwap been 
more Of less the same from the very begmniog ^ days—that is, from 
the moiitcnt the gods had pLuincd and decTccd it to be so, following 
the cTEadoQ of the univeKc- Tliat Sum« had onew been desolate 
marshland with but few soutered settlements, and had only gtadmU)f 
come to be what it was after many gcncraTions of struggle and toil, 
marked by human will and dctefmmation, mandaid plans and 
eaperlincnf and diverse fortunate discoveries and inventions—^such 
thoughts probably never occurred to the most learned of the 
Sumeriin sages^* 

In these city couimuoities the cotir^e of Sutnerian existence was 
by no means free from strife. Thcte were intenial dissensions^ 
between soveteigtrs and priests for example; and there were 
catiemal conflicts* between one dty and another. Once mom 
Lagash fumbhes us with the earliest instance of inicrnal strife. 
Thc buimucratic adminbtraaoo gets the upper hand and begins 
to exploit the people; the difren is burdened with taxes* and even 
death involves payment of duties. Then ^ king, Urukagina, arises* 
to restore order and jusricOp In an inscription he lias left us his 
accoiuit of the reforms he made: 

When Nlngifsu, the hero of Enlil had givoi to Uiukagifu the 
kingship of Lagash* and Jtad made hi* power dwell in the hearts of 
ihirty-aix thousand fueUr he made a decree from that tiniei fie ipoke 
the word his king NiJUgiisu had spoken. From the bon he tcleased 
rhfr booBiKii* from the ass and the sheep their ihephertL«n * In 
the irdgaced bod of Ningirsu* out to the sea, ihc overseer was no 
mote.. * * When the house of a gme nmn stiEids near a hpuse of 
the king% estate* and that great mim says wish to scE if the 

■ Cf. S. N. Kiacicr. SfPmrian in trraf^ /wW* 
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king buys be sh^ pay money m his hcMx's s^s&cboa.. *« (The 
king) viU protect the tbit is La distcess^ the mighty tnm shall 

pot oppn:ss ibc naked and the widow: iMa decree &3 Urukagtoa 
nr*He the aid of Ningitm.^ 

Dating as it docs from such a remote past, this edict has art 
undeniably impressive moral tune. Wc shall meet with that same 
qujility again m later ibniCSt in the utterances not only of Meso* 
potamian rnlcts but of oihers^ and the *prDtecdoQ of the widow 
and the orphan* will become a formula expressing the determina- 
non to ensure impartial justice.^ 

But storms gather around this royal law givefp Another 
inaedpeloa relates tha t the sovereign of the nearby city of Umnta 
attacked him# shed blood in the temples, overthrew the sanctuaries 
and the statues of the gods, and carried oif silver and precious 
smnes. In his indigiiatian Umkagina appeals to the gods: 

The men of Urnma, after destroyitiB Laganh, commiued monal 
fin against Nin^irsu, The power wlticJn hai come to thrm dkali be 
mt ofil Mortal stn on the of Urukagim# king of Girfu, thcic was 

nQiie. But Lugalzaggis], pdnce of Umma, may hi$ goddess Nisaba 
bear hi^ trumal sin on her head.* 

As so often m history# there are two sides to this story. If we 
arc CO believe ihc other sonroc* no sin was committed at ait. The 
invader# LugaJbaggisi» has left inscriptions which aHirm that the 
god Eolii, who is supreme over all other gods# supported him in 
his caterprise: 

When Enlitf king of counmesr had prcMntcd m Lngalz^isi the 
kingship of tbe country, when he had estabUihed fulLjtmicc before 
the hne^ when his rrtight had overtbrtrwfi the coiimn»p from the 
sunrise io sunset^ he imposed tribute upon them. At that time^ fitjtn 
the lower sea, the Tigas and the Euphrates to the upper *ea Enlil 
look fbt him os a possesstom The leads reposed in s^fcEVi the country 
was itrigated wiih the water of )oy..,. May (ihc god Anu) advance 
my life fts life, cause ihc coumiy' lo repose In quietnessi may he in¬ 
crease the people sbufidantly lii^ the grass.... May he be for ever 
the shepherd who lifts up iIk head of the 

We find a new and significant qimlity^ m these words* Whether 

* G, A- Barsofi (di. n. s# p. juh ppr Sa-5. 

■ Cf. M. Lunbert, W^rmu' iTUrKh^fta^ la ^ 

pp. 
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he was a hloodibirsty laTaget or a peaceful buUdcf of temples— 
or possibly both^—^this new sovereign has a different ^lickal out¬ 
look from his predecessors, He has enlatgcd his horizon, and he 
looks fat beyond the walls of his city: ftom the southern to the 
northern sea, in othet words, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediteriancan, from the lands of the East to those of the West, 
he aspires to tlotniiiion over the whole of the known world* Thus 
the idea of universal mcmarehy makes its first appearance in 
Mesopotamia, and there Is another gigantic stride forward in the 
evobtion of society. The date is about 23^0 B .C. 

Now a new clement appears to the story. Foreign domimoa is 
established over the area. First the Semites, who have {seen 
steadily mfiltraring from the ncighhouriag Arabian desert, set up 
a kingdom over all the world known to them (about ij jo-ii Jo 
a.c.); then the Gutians, savage peoples from the East, spread 
destruction far and wide, and eajn themselves the name of 
'mountain dragons' (about iijo-iojo u.c,). It takes several 
centuries for the Sumerian dries to recover, and their evobdon 
towards unity is checked. Then, Utde by little, they pick up again. 
Lagash once mote becomes the focus of our interest. About 
20 JO n.c. Gudea, die gteatest sovetdgn the Sumerians ever had, 
fdgned in Lagash; his calm, pensive figure has st^iv^ in a 
number of statues, and his works are attested by many inseiiprioos. 
In the tree Sumerian ttadiiion this king’s acrivitj' is concentrated 
upon the works of peace and the building of temples. 

He himself has told how the god NLn^u called Nm 10 his 
labours. There is a drought in the land, tain does not fell, and the 
rivcire do not flood to ferrilke the fiBlds. In his a^ctv the king 
turns to the god for counsel. Nmgiisu bids him build a sanctuary. 
Then plenty will retuco to the earth: 

When Gudea ihc faithful shepherd puts his right hand to Eninnn 
my rojal house, it will cry to heaxen fur wind and waten then will 
there come to thee from Uwen abundance, the ^und^ce shill 
triple the land. Wlien the foundaiioa of my hoo« is laid, ifaumlaflCe 
shall come, Eniatgjed fields shall bear for tbec-.*. In Sumer 
oil shall be ptodoced in abundatict. wool shall be wvigbed in 
abundsne*... . When thou slaalt set thy right hand t» my t^k I 
wUl set mv foot upon the mouniain where the stonn dwells; ftenn 
the dwelling of the storm, from a very high peak, from the holy 
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place, abunduic: csJn sfeaU pour fcic Lhee* it will give tbe hearths life 

to die LandJ 

Gudea left inscriptions giving ^ detailed flccoimt of the 
gteat cnlctpitae: timbci, matblc, bton^i: and gold ace brought io 
from the surrounding areas for the huildlng of the totiple^ Tlicse 
accounts give us a picture of not onlf the foya) builder but an 
entire people coiling in the service of their gocL 

However, this bbour bears no fcsemblance to the forced 
Ubour which, rightly or wrongly, classical authots tell us was 
used for the building of the Egyptian pyramids. In full accord with 
the traditions of bis people Gudea is a peaceful and henevoknt 
tnomreb, under whom -tiu: lash struck nor, and none was 
oppressed with blows'. TltcEt is no mention of or conten¬ 
tions; no tax gaihettr enters the cidaens’ homes; 'Co Ningirsu, 
their king, they have joyfully offered their labour as a gift'.* 

After the death of Gudea, Lagasli yields its predomirtance ia 
the huid of the Sumerians to another dty: Ur. The ihiid dyiiasiy 
of this dry assumes die title: ^king of the four quarters of the 
catth% and thus renews the sispii:atiou to rulctship tnfcr all the 
known world w hich wc have already noted in Mesopotamia. But 
the kings of Ur bear another title which is worth noting: they are 
'king of Sutner and Akkad^ Henceforth diiA is their normal 
appeUation, and it expresses the fusion of the two dements, 
Sumerian and Semitic, in Mesopotamian dvilizadon. There arc 
many other characteristic indications of this fusion, such os the 
names of sovereigns* partly Sumerjan and partly Semitic; their 
divine appclUdves, testifying to an approach towards that 
apotheosis of the monardi which had been a feature of the 
Semiiii: interlude^ the retreat of the religious power before the 
poliiicil one, part of the trend towards the bureaucratic state for 
which the Semites hod also furnished rhe modd. 

Not long ago a code of laws was discovered and published 
which dates from the soveiietgn who founded the third dynasty of 
Ur, Ur-Nammu. It is the oldest code known at present. It, too* 
expresses the tone of social morality which wc find so impressive 
even four thousand years latcr^ The king declares he has got rid 
of the dishonesr officials^ or, to use his own expression^ the 

* C. A. nmon (ciii n. p, pp. 114-17. 
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piofiiects oo the ddzcju' oacn aad sheep and; asses; he has 
established just and uiichaiigeable ^ireighis and nicasuccs; he has 
ml-™ f iTf r tha* the orphan and the widow shall not MI vlctini to 
the mighty, and that the man who possesses only one small coin 
shall not be victiniizcd by him who possesses a coin of gteaiet 
vaiue,^ 

For about a hundred yean, towaids the end of the third 
millennium b,c.. the dry of Ut is the centcc of a splendid dviUza^ 
tion, with great monmnents and copious lireratuic.* which 
uchaeologists have brought to light. But these years arc in 
the nanuc of a swan-song: a fiesh invasion &om the Arahian 
desert e n ds the political power of the Sumerians for cvern 

III THE (CEMGIOUS STRUCTURE 

The religion of the Sumciians* is a naturalistic polytheism, 
worship trf the great natural forces of the univetse, the forces 
which govern the fertility of the earth, .\longsidc and above the 
gods of the dty there are cosmic gods; and frapiently the functions 
of these two classes of ddcies overlap and blcnd. 

Buc what is the conception of die universe at the base of this 
religious oudoot? In view of what has been said concealing the 
Sumccian view of history, one can understand that the cosmos 
consists of a complex of laws instituted by the gods, an order 
which is identical with catistence.* The gods speak, and thei r word 
becomes deed. To ensure the constancy of the established order 
separate gods arc put in charge both of cosmic forces and of the 
earthly organisms, die dues. Where docs nmn come in this 
cosmos? Men are the executors of the drviiie will, they are instru¬ 
ments crcaocd in order to <-»nblr ihe divine will to be e&cted. To 
what end? To put the divine decrees ligorouily into force, to 
insdtutc an order which shall ensure the fertile life of the earth, 

‘ Ct E. Srlechtcf. L* (odt dc. n. j, p. ). . ^ , 

* The ksu!» of the KC»T*iioot air puMuhni in the »etic» of ToltacEi 
entitled LV ExtutitHaiu, ippesiing frora J? *7 ™, fiiiicwt aathow. 
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The tnoat impomiit fiukctkrns ta the pantheon arc mmreised; by 
the dhrinc foiccs presiding over due major coimic ekment^. Thus 
Anti, the highest of the goebj is the god of heaven, whidi ^otJafly 
dominates the visible univcise. The region between heaven and 
eartii, the ajj;, is presided over by E^niii^ the lord of the wind and 
the storm] from his sanctuary in Nippur he cierdses a kind of 
lordship over the various citj' gods. The earth is the domain of 
EnkL These three compose the cosmic trinity. As time passes 
Enkx also comes to be known as £a, ^house of w^aict\ since ihe 
earth is also the evefJasting source of the life-giving WMCfS of rhe 
canals^ rivers^ and sea. The comparatively late dam at which thc 
name Ea is introduced, becoming established only in the second 
phase of Sumerian dviuzadon* suggests thar the concept of the 
earth god underwent a change in w^hich the * Semitic interlude^ 
possibly played a part; wc get a slight glimpse of a possible 
evolution in a world which appears static and immutable in its 
tderments* 

The foregoing are the principal cosmic gods, A second trinity 
comEsts of the gods of th^ celErsdal bodies which by their lighr 
govern die course of eanhly life: the moon (Nanmr), the sun 
(Utu)» and the morimig star Venus (Lianna), Jmnna also stands 
for Mother Earth, as the source of fcrtilirVi whose cult reaches far 
back into pre-historyi indeed this aspect may be fundamental, 
while her astral aspect may be only a secondary attribute^ Semitic 
in origin. In her function as Mother Earth Inanna is often associ¬ 
ated in myth and lyric with the figurt of a young god, Dumuzi, 
who dies and Is reborn^ % symbol of the dmh and rthirtb which 
occurs in naruie every yeird 

How are the god$ represented? Alrhough they stand for 
natural forces and elements, in monuments and inscriptiotis they 
Kie given the likeness of merL They hai^e human figures, ate 
sexed and have famines; they dress and feed like earthly creatures, 
though they wear far more piecioiu garnuenis and dirtg on much 
rarer food; finally, they have their loves and their hates, just as 
men have, only much more viohnL Thus, in the bsi resort, the 
only fstures d^tinguishing them from men are immortaiky 
and their divuin powerSi The macrocosm is modelled on the 

^ Rcctailjf « n™ Sumerian ten Im been deciphered: 
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la this cc^pcct the Hott^dic epics offer fairl y ajccuotatc^ 
and^ be it tiotedj clostt pamllds than those to be found in some 
other pam of the andem Orient* 

The relations between the gods axe after the manner of human 
fmentagie, and arc early embodied in a theology^ Thus, Ann is the 
progcnitoi: of the gods; Nir^iisu, the ged of Lagash^ is Enlil's 
son, and his wife is Baba, daughter of Ana; Narmor^ the god of 
the moon^ has Ningal fox wife, and his son is the snn god, Utn. 
Tile list could be esctemlcd, but here we need only note the 
tendency Co organke a system, for whicJi the priesthoh^ b prob¬ 
ably responsible, and wldch providej a model for the much moie 
thorough system that arises during the later Mesopotamian eta. 

Below the gods h the realm of the demons. Them arc good 
donons, who cate temples^ houses^ and human beings under their 
protecrion; but for the most part the demons arc wid«ed, restless 
spirits of the dead^ foring in rombs, in darkness, and in the desert, 
from which they s^y forth to bring terror and torment upon the 
earth. The most fearsome of them sll arc the seven Udugs^ who 
arc insatiable in tiieu: greed and relentless in pursuit. They cm be 
overcome only fay incantariom and the magical aits prartbed by 
the priesihoocL These arts consututc a mic Jearoing, and many of 
thcii formulas haire sunrived. Hete is one: 

Wicked TJdug, thit wa.nderc5t impiously over the earth. 

Wicked Udug, tbar bearcat disorder over all the earth, 

Wicked Udug, that hxatest not supplication^ 

Wicked Udug, that trsnsiixest little ones like Bih in the water^ 
Wicked tJdug^ that btmgnE down the great in heaps, 

Wicked Udug, that smiccst the aged man and woman. 

Wicked Udug, that crosscut the broad Streets, 

Wicked Udug, that tnakest desert the great ^xeppes, 

Wicked Udug, that kapc&t thxeiholds. 

Wicked Udng* diat orerthnowesE the bulidtngs of the kndsi 
Wicked Udug, Umt \ipsettcst ific eanh *. * 

I am the rped-casting priest, the high priest of Ba, 

The lord has sene me ... 

Behind me thou set not to howl, 

BehjnJ me thou ait not to $liaut, 

By a ieked man them art not to ottise me to be taken, 

Bt a wicked Udtig thou art itot to cause me id be scri^. 

By the heavens be thou i!JCDicizedl By the earth be thou exordaedl* 

^ Cf. A. Palkenutcm, Ok f Jrr jivmrrifi^m l-dpziig 
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To ijiagic must be Ridded divifladoDa also piactiscd by the pdest- 
hood. In such a ttoublcd n^orld* confronted by such might)- higher 
powers* man seeks to peer into the future, co inmrpEet the 
will and foresee their actions. This U his first step towards doing 
something to defend hirnsclf, by religious or by magical means. 

The worship of the gods takes the form of a comply: and 
highly developed system of ritual* celebrated in the temples by a 
correspondingly numerous priesthood. We leaxn from the inscrip- 
tiamthat there is a detailed division of functions among the priests* 
which indicates a remarkable degree of development; we have here 
not the indpioii stages, but the imomry of an organizatiom Tbe 
religious property is administered by civil rather than ckfical 
officials—if such a distmedon can be made in this ease* More 
strictly liturgicsil funedons are allotted to the anointers, cantors, 
W'ailcrSt soroerers^ magioads, and diviners. The female cltmtot is 
also well represented: there arc temple prostitutes, singing women* 
wailing womcn^ sorceresses^ and divining women. 

The religious cult is based on the sacred calendar. There arc 
two classes of festivals; the fixed feasts^ of which the pandpai arc 
the New Year and the New Moon* and the movable. These latter 
vary either because separate days arc dedicated to the gods of 
pardcubr cides, or l^cause they are associated with special 
occasions, such as the dedication of temples, the erection of 
statues, the acocssian of kings^ or the celebration of victories- 

The central foatine of the festival is the saenfiee. This h 
attested by numerous surviving texts* though the essential purpose 
of the sacrifice is not dean did only the smoke ascend to the gods* 
or was the entire offering burnt for their benefit? However* the 
infonmdon provided by the tons is cxttnrivc. we Icnm that 
sheep, goats, oxen, birds, and fish were sacrificed, also 

gtain, dour, bccad, cake$* dares* oil, honey, milk, wioc* and 
beer* as well as garments and perfumes. The presentation of 
votive-offerings is a typical features these take the form of vasts* 
jewek, and above all of statues and statuettes, which the faithlul 
set up in the temples in order to cx^mmend themselves to the 
divine protection. The smuettts frequently represent the donors 
themselves, who by this fttMurse to what is intrinsically a magical 
ritual place themselves in the care of the gods. 

The fundmnental aim of the cult is the conservation of life— 
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of cartWy life, be it noted; the Sumenaji prays for fertility and 
plenty; the naturalisttc nature of the religioo is dear, 

Not the Sumedaus know nothing of a future life: the pro* 
fusion of oScrings ict beside the dead in their tombs proves the 
contfsuyv and confutnation is found in the myths dealing with 
life beyond the tomb< Above all, we have the evidence of the cult 
of nature’s conunual rebirth, and it is difBeuli to think (hat man 
docs not participate in thift rebirth. In the loyal tombs at Ur the 
dead sovereigns are accompanied by their retinues. Does iMs 
Indicate death votuntacily accepted in the assutance ot a life to 
come? 'There is much to suggest this. 

flowevcr, the future life, as the Sutnccians conceive it, is in 
Strang conttast with that of Egyptians, for it is wrttched and 
unsubstandaJ, with poor possibiliks and overshadowed with 
gloom. One teat makes this very dear: 

I ant no moir a man to enjoy life. 

The placx of jut KStmg is dust of the canb; T lie among tht wicked. 
My slom is anguish; 1 dwell among foes. 

O 'my stater, from where I lie 1 can no more ariseP 

All the lireranire, and the hero epic in particular, expresses this 
sajw; mootL It is strikingly thlTctcnt from the serene, cheerful 
tomb pictures which have survived from ancient Egypt. 

The temple is more than the centre of religious life. In Sumerian 
society there is a chnracteristic syrahiosis of activitks, and so the 
temple is also the centre of economic and eommerdai activity, 
Jacobsen has written the following account of tiic origin and 
structure of this sodal system; 

Central in the dty-siare was the city, and cenita] in the chy was 
the temple of the city god- The icaiple of ihe city god was usu^y 
the greatest landowner in the state, and h cnltivnted its extensive 
holdings hy mram nf seife and shareccopp^. Other templei 
lielonging to the city god’s spouse, to their divine children, and to 
deities associated with the diief god similady had large land holdings, 
so that it has been estimated that around die middle of the third 
mtUenniuin a.c. moat of the lands of a Mesopotamian ciiy-sate were 
hods. The larger p*« of the inhabiunta were accotdingly 
earning their livelihootl as shareeroppeis, serfs, or setvanta uf the 
goth- _ __ ___ 

i CC F, Thtifesn^Dangin, f ^ difjf UHh, m Rffrt d*arryrw^jr, 
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In thi^ sjtiuujon iie tEe economic: political tealitfca 

in die Mc^poiatiiuLa mydifr which ftatc that nun wm crcutec! to 
rdictrc the godt of toil, lo wotk an the gods* estates. For the Meso^ 
potAinkn ctt)'- 3 tB£E an estate, 01 tAthcr— HVe the medieval manor 
tHth which wc I1BTC compaced it—it had an estate as basis. That 
basic the main temple widi itii Lmds^ was owned and run by 

the city god^ who himself goye all Lmpoitam orders. - 

The guiding rule of the temple mmmunity is that the individual 
should labour in the sexvioe of the groups We iin d the ddiens 
organized in corporations» headed by men assigned the mk of 
apportioning and supendamg the work to be done; they distdbuie 
fo^ to the members of their groups as recompense* The prions 
trades are dearly distinguished: them axe shepherds, fiumers, 
htintem, fishermea, lumbermen^ caipcntciSj. smiths; there are also 
merchants to look after foreign mde. In time of war, and when 
great public works have to be carried out^ the dtizens are mobil¬ 
ized: fifter doing their service they return to rhdr e^-eiyday 
tasks.* 

Such was the life of the Sumenans. The general impression it 
leaves is of the profound unity of all its foems^ under the dominaixr 
force of religion. Eyety human actiyity, whether of peaceful 
works or -warlike enterprise^ was performed for the benefit of the 
gods; emn's every step depended on the gods* not only those 
activities connected with the cult but those of economic and 
commercial life wbidi ux regard as quite remote from religion. 
This harmony within the faith, characteristic of the Sumerian 
conception of the tuuvcrsc* reimins a potent and typical feature 
of ail the dvilizatioos which succeed them in the ancienr Orient. 

IV THE LtTERAilY GEt^EES 

Beyond ail doubt the discovery of the Sumpcrian literature* Im 
been one of the most signlGcani scientific achievements of recent 

* K. and II. A. Frantfon, J. A. T. Jacoby W. A. Inrin, Tif§ 

In/rfAr/iNuf AdmtfKn ^ Aitcmtt Afart, Oikago 19451 p. tafi. 

* H- Ftmkfprt {di. n. 1, p. ix), pp. 61-5. Cf. Jtlu A, Kxlkcnitriu, La giir- 

ftMp/f in Cawtri 1 ppu 7^4-® 14, 

* An occdJcnc genetd omlinc b thit of S. N. KFuncr. Brif/jpiffm mn- 

tffnm/ kj rtitfi h'ttifaifti /mifAm/, in Sfitntir, pp, Tin: 

vuimi tMti lire cacimi±i*d h dctiil bv ihe sottic xythor in Frm iht Taifkif of 
SMmrt, dtn n* t, p. 19). 
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ycar^ Rather one should it$ redi^coveiy, for most of the 
texts had been known for several decades; but thek ftagmentary 
state, the great difficulties of deciphering the script, and, it must 
be admitted^ the impcrfectiotis of ihe copies which scholars had 
made of those scripts, had rendered it almost impassible to make 
sense of them- Today the situation is very dlffarcai^ thanks to ihe 
patient and persistent labours of a number of seboUrs, noiahiy 
the American Kramer. Kramer spent years working oTcr the 
material discovered fifty years ago ar Nipput* which provides the 
most important nucleus of die surriviTig Sumerian writings. He 
tt-examined the texts, recopied and compared therm and httally 
succeeded in sdcntifically estabUshing a number of fresh inter¬ 
pretations, which throw new light on the thought^ the beliefs, and 
the manner of life of the Sumerian peop!c+ 

The literature which has survived consists of tens of thousands 
of day tablets, inscribed with cuneiform. This is an ideographic 
sexipt of mainly syllabic character* incised in the clay with a stylus. 
The dissemlCLation of Sumerian civilization extended the use of 
this script both among the other peoples of Mesopotamia and 
over a wide surronnding area, and so it became an outward sign 
of a wdl'defined culrund 5:cne- There is gre^t variatiou in die 
state of pmservation of the tablets* and in their dimensions; the 
script varies in size* Some tablets carry a dozen columns 
numbering hundreds of lines, while others have only a single 
column and a few lines, A single litcmiy tablet rarely provides a 
complete text: the great pocdcal \votks in particular cover sevend 
tablets* and this fact itccounts for one of the fundamental problems 
in tecomcructing Sumerian literature, namely the order in which 
the vatbus pam of a grven lexl arc to be read, 

SumerkD literature has certain features which strike our modem 
minds as remartable, k is ^ts well to mettuon thf^e fcamrct before 
turning to an analpis of the various literary genres, since they 
condition the narure and the contents ctf those genres. To begin 
with, tile works are anonymous: we do not know the name of the 
author of any of the imny gteat works which have come down 
to uSi Wor can tins be ascribed to chance* the copyists names arc 
so ftec^udtly so carefully recorded that the authors names 
would have been preserved too* if they bad been cotisidcrcd of 
imp>nance. Secondly* wc cannot distinguish any hi5toiir»l 
development in style or subject matter such M wc con observe in 
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our own western liieratuies.^ The objeciion ibai om knowledge 
is too liitut fcct to do so is not Tnlidi The niiucdal which has 
survived leaves oo doubt w'hatever that the Sumcjrxaa men of 
letters regarded the imitaticig of eaiLitt models, and the copying 
and suuuomi^ltig of aadctit texts as one of the most highly 
esteemed of oocupatiom> pcgnlady practised^ whereas they sccm 
to have had no aspkatiam whatever tou'ards oiiginaht)^ ot 
innovation. 

These two disuactcdstics anc comhined in and explained by a 
conception of act which diiTered profoundljr &om ours. They 
sought not the stjbjecnvc and odgmal creation of the iadividualp 
but the objective and changeless expression of the collectivity. 
Hence the mbt is strictly speating a n^fti^man; he does not 
trouble to sign his works, any mote than an artisan does in our 
own day* nor docs he aim at free invention. On the contrary , his 
greatest aspirarioti U to copy every detail of the model before binL 
This being so* the amsds personality—and without doubt these 
artists had 'pccsonahdes*—eludes us^ and the process of artistic 
evoluricrit which must have occurred in some fomi or othcr^ 
however slight, ia concealed beneath the accumulation of copies, of 
adaptations, of combinations of post models. 

Yet even this collective and static art must have had its object, 
though the ardsts of the time had not the impulse to free aesdicrtic 
sclf-exptcssion of our dviliaaiion. This oh|ect has to be sought 
in the realm of practkal ^irit, in the praciicaJ expression of ihc 
life of rbc community. And since, os we have already pointed 
out, the damioating and unifying fcatuie of that life is region, 
art, c<io* is religious in its It is art despiic icseh* or at 

least, art without a positive intention as such: it is a practical and 
constant expression of the concept of divinity and man’s rvhtionr 
with divinity. 

Among the various literary genres* mythological poetry is 

^ ^[cnuon muH be made of tbc cbronalogioil: Invcitigitloa ot SuouLdan 
ljt£nrtire initiated by Falkcnndn for the hict |icdnd (Irom About i^oo me, 
onwatdah A. Fjikenitdn, Zmt in' lumfriuhtn b 

iiT DfSiistbm Orimt-GialltthMfi Bp-fin, Sj pp. 

FaUeetLJtcm piessei Into rfae service of itiTesdgadon tbc langringj* tbe 
litcttty fbnn, the ityk* the ennii^qiiilion, ihc conical tiadition, «nd Irfdkx- 
tkui derived fram ihc tubjcci-tntTtct, 
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pi«dominjint.* These poems tell of the adventures of ihc gods 
and their inter-iclationshfps, luid in doing so express Sumeriao 
beliefs concerning the universe. Its origin and destiny. They 
reveal the people's view of life, and ccficcr its conditions and 
customs. 

A sir!Icing example of a myth dealing with the origin of things 
is the poem of Pnitl and Sumer, which eelli how the god 
brought order to the earth and organized its culdvadon.* Eafci 
makes his way to the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, the 
two rivers which fecdlize the sandy XEesopottmian valley, and 
pours the foaming waters into them. Then he stocks the waters 
with fish and laj"s down laws for the sea and the wind. He sets 
a special deity over each place and each clement. Then he turns 
his attention to the cultivation of the earth; he creates cereals and 
other plants, anti entrusts the plough and the yoke to the god 'of 
canals and ditches’, and the hoe to the god of bricks. Then it k 
the turn of houses, stables, and shecpfolds: the god lays their 
foundations and bt^s upon them, while filling the valley with 
animals. This myth refleccs the agricultunl character of the 
ancient Sumerian civilization, and it is dominated by the specific 
conception of order as inseparably bound up with existence, so 
that 'create' and 'set in order’ are sj'nonymous. 

From the beginnings of things, we turn to the life beyond the 
lomh. The most exhaustive expression of Sumerian beliefs on this 
subject is the myth of Inaona’s descent into the underwotid. 
This myth is of signifitanre from more than one aspect; foe it is 
a picruresque fozmnbtioo of the vegetation cycle, a theme which 
dominates all the thought of the ancient Oriem. Inanna, the 
goddess of Mother Earth, decides one day to visit her rister 
Etesbkigal, queen of the underworld. Sut she is afraid of 
tieachcrv,and leaves iostructioas that if she does nor return withio 
three days her people axe to come in search of her. The poem is in 
verse, and it must be pointed our chat ancient Orient^ verse is 
based not so much upon metre (although merte exists, and is 
more and mofe being identified) as upon what is kno'wn as the 
paiallclism of members, in other woids, the pcesentaiton of an 
idea in two or even three phrases, the se«>nd of which (and the 
third, where thcic are three) parallels the first by repeating the idea 

• C£ S. N. Kramer, Sumtrim A(riW%y. phiJjiiielfiiia *944. 

* Cf. S- N, Kanw (dt. a. (, p. 19), PP- ®P-Si- 
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in diffi^rent words^ or by completing ii^ or by presenting an idea 
In contrast willi it^ Thus a specific form of harmnii)* is achicvicd. 
So inanna goes down to the underworld: 

When Iniiiiia reacbed the palace^ the moimtaiii of Upii 
At the gate of the LDdcr^'orltJ she acted tti unfiiendiy rnaaacf^ 

In the palace of the Underworld she spolcc in hostile "wist: 

^Open the hotisc^ gatekeeper^ open the hoinc, 

Open the houses O Ncti, c^n the house; and I will mtet alone/ 
Ncti, the chief gatekeeper of the Undcra^orld, 

AqSWCIS the pttIC irmn^ i ^ - 

'Who art thou?* 

*I am rnaona, of the place w*here the sun rises/ 

'If thou art Inaxma of the place where the sun rises^ 

Why ate thou come £i> the bnd of no letum? 

On the toad whose travcllcf coiites not back^ how has thy heart led 
thee?' * 

Inannn explains that she wishes to visit her sister £reshklgal,and 
she is admitted^ But as she passes through etch of the seven gates 
of the underworld the gatekcq>ci 5 deprive her of one of her 
jewels or garments: 


At her etiteiiiig 

The crown was taken from liet bmw, 

'Vtliai, pray, i$ 

*Be stknt, inann a, the ordinances of the Underworld arc perfect 

C^3OTion itoi, O Inaiina* dw rites the Undci^orR^^ 

At her coloring the second gate 

The scepcre of lapis kzuJl was taken frcim her. 

*What» pray* is this?* 

"Be silc^^ Irunruk, the oedimmoei of the Underwodd are perfect. 
Qtjestioq not, O Jnannar the rile* cf the Underworld/ 

Ar her entering the third gate 

The little lapis lazuh beads were taken from her neck, 

*Whai* pray, is this?* 

silent, insniiii, the ntdiitanccs of the Undcrwiirid arc perfect 
Question not, O Irmnna, the rites of die UrHlcrworid.** 


^ ‘ J ^ Kj. AW Tsxti 

io Q/d ed. 1, Princeton tpj,, p, i„ Ti«r of the fccmt 

puhtoiton of thfs funiJamtaual colkmoii cif anchirtt OdcitEri tcra. arnl hi 
Whlinfiraphy ^ cdirioni, tTandfltiwij, iradies. it lemn beat 
fOT the i^c flimplkity m refer the reaikr to this work (hcoceforward 
abhrevmtrf ^ Pmdtarth Tfxn} for all the tern here died, fthkh we lo be 
fwd in It. This of coiuic dE>es nor oblige ui to ndhm to the ioterfiietatitiit 
the* tw* been {Hefuretl In Pritchoid. 

* Line* ri(S-4D: ct t^itchard, Tnett. p. j j. 
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ThU happem at gate after gale, and die goddes enters lutked 
and dejected imo the pit^nce of die tembk judges of the under¬ 
world They regard her with thde deathH^ealing eyes, and $he 
falls lifeless to the ground* Three days pass, dicn Enanim^s 
messenger appeals to the suptemc gods to rescue her. jkfter 
Yarious unsuccessful attempts, he finally appeals to Enki: 

Before Enki he wiixpsj 

h.thci Enki* let not thy daughrer be pur to death in the UnJer- 
WDEld 

Let not ihy good metd be covered with ihe duat of the UncktwotLL 

T^t not thy good lapis lazuli be broken up into ^tonewotkeritow^ 

IjCC not thy boxwood be out up into woodworker's wood, 

Let first the maiden Jnanna be pat to death in the ynderwotld/ ^ 

The prayer is heard; En ki pouis the 'food of life* and the ^water 
of life^ over the dead godded; she returns to life, and rises from 
the realms of deaths accompanied by a horde of demons great and 
smalh who threaten at cvciy step to drag her back into the abysm. 

There are numerous other myths of the gods, of varying 
signiitcanqc,^ but wc must pass on to ^ Utemty genre whi^^ is 
frequently treated as distinct from the m 5 ^h^ but which has many 
essential links with it: namely the hero epic. This odebrates the 
great figarcs of the Sutnerkn golden age, who lived before the 
dawn of history; the connection with m>Thology arises from the 
feet thitt the gods are cx^ntinually intervening in the hero's life, 
while^ on the other hand, the hwt>es play their part in the god 
mythology* In this brunch of Ilreiaiure the outstanding figure is 
Gilgatncfihp* tlic Sumerian fEcrcules, who performs remarkabk 
feats. The great problem in his story is that of ckath, the 
tragic fete that awaits all mankind> and from which not even 
Gilgamesh cun escape^, with alt his strength. ITte figure of the 
hero is completely overshadowed by the moumfuliicsfl of his lot^ 
and uuny of his feats are peefotmed in order that at least hi$ name 
may survive for ever, though he liimsclf may not. 

In the poem commonly known as *Gitgamcsh and the Land of 
LifeV the hero sadly comempkies the hue of rmukind, and appeals 

* Lirics cf. ibid,, p. -jt. 

* M^n trudyatt of thenr ii given b]f N, Kemuif^ Fmw i&t 

Indiim HiBi ppu 71—gy. 

^ Cr* F* M. T. BdhI, H*t df andt LckIcit 1^7* 
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to the god Urn to allow him to undenake the tong and pcdloos 
jouroe^ to ^thc Land^^ fof thns he will be assured cveda^tuag fajng 

Uttt, a word would I speat to thee, tisieo to my word. 

I would have it reaeh thect thou gi?e eat to 
In tny citT man dlts^ oppiesicd the bean, 

Man Mtshes* heavy U ^ spirit, 

1 looted over the wall. 

And 1 saw corpses«.«flooring on the river; 

1 too wiD end tiiat h cetrain. 

No man, however tall, can reach to heaven. 

No man, however broad, cm cover ibe eaph. 

But not yet has the fated end arrived. 

And I would enter the Loml, and set up there my name. 

In the places where names have been cidacd up, raise up my oum. 
In the places where names have not been up, raise up those 
of the goda/ 

Utu accepted his tears is an o&fing, 

.Like a man of merev, he showed him mefcy.^ 

Accompanied by his faithful faiend Enkidu^ Gilgamesh sets off 
on his enteTprisc. After crossing seven great mountmna they $ec 
their goal, with its vast cedar forests. But it is guarded bv a fearftd 
monster, Huwaw^u In vajn does GilgamcsliV friend wuiri him of 
the magnitude of the perih 

O mj master, thou who hast nor seen that bemg art not tereor- 

stiickcn. 

But I who have seen him am terrof’Siricken* 

He is a hero wiih dragoons teeth, 

H» face zi as that of a Lion, 

»,. ia die odrushing flood-water, 

Ftom his brow whtch devour trees and reeds, ncme escapes. 

O my tuaster, go thou into the Land, I will return to the dty; 

I wm idl thy mother of thy gferv, and she will cry out, 

1 will (ell her of ihy death, arid she will weep birtcr tears.* 

But Gilgamesh « not to be dctened by these gloomy fore¬ 
bodings: 

J^r me another shaH no: die; the loaded boat vill not sini: 

The thiee^ly cloth will not be cut^, ,, 

House and hut ihtU not be dettroyed with fite. 

If thou help me uid ! help thee, what enn happen to us?* 

The monster is attacked and OTTercamc, and ids body is borne 
off to the gods. 

’ Liao t£, Prhclunl, TtjfU, p. 4$; 

• Line* 9 »-hjC; df. Ibid,, p. 49^, • Liaei roy-i i; c£ ibid. 
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Anotbcj text has Ihe death of Gllgamesh for it$ t hrm c-. It 
begins with a passage infonniag the hero that the god Enlil has 
not granted him immortality: 

Enlil, the great mountairt, the father of the gods 

— O iord Gilgameah, this js the Encaning ofue dream— 

Has dcstmed thy O GUgameshf for kiagship, not for eternal 
life* *. 

Be not aggnevxd, be not depressed * * * 

The Zighi and darkness of mankind be has granted thee^ 

Supremacy otiier mankuid he has giant)cd thee»,. 

Battle feom which nonr may tetixai he has gtanted thee, 

Onslaughts unrivalled he has granted thee, 

Attacks whence none may escape he his granted thee.* 

This is foUowed by a description of the beco on his deathbed, 
in a passage typical of Sumerian poetry, with its series of verses 
all ending with the rcfiaiii: ^he lies and rises not\ Thus; the 
destxoj'cr of evil lies and rises not; he who has set up [ustice 
on the earth lies and rises not; he who was mij^ty of muiscle lies 
and rises not; he who was wise In his features lies and rises not; 
he who climbed the mountains lies and rises not. These verses 
may^ perhaps^ offend our literary uste^ but ihejrc is no denying 
their rugged impressiveness. 

The Sumerian hero overshadowed by mgic fate recalls certain 
characters of Greek tragedy; beyo nd doubt he k one of die most 
eloquent figures of this andent litemute. 

A considerable atrtoom of Sumerian litcJciEure consists of h)TOm 
and prayTTS." There ate various types of hymn, but two arc 
predominant: praise of gods and tl^ praise of heroes. Some of 
these are eitpressed in the third personp. and others in the first, tike 
the foUovring song of Inanm: 

My father baa given me heaven„ has given me earth: 1 am the Lady 
ruler of heaven. 

Is there imy one, any god, that coji macdi me? 

Enlil bar given me heat™, h 4 s givcm me carthr 1 am the Lady mlEr 
of heaven. 

Riilr Over fficfl; be has granted me, rule over women he has granted 
me;, 

* Lbct cf ibid., pp^ jo-i. 

* Cf. A. Fnikcrmein* W. van Sodefi^ SfimmjKA^ and akAad/rfkt 
C*^U, ZUrkh tyjjp where ftirrher hihItognphbaJ luformaikia a to be 

fbimd. 
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Battle be hits given me, isktrmiah he has given me. 

The hurdcacc he has given me, the whirlwind he has given me, 
HcavcD has he set PiS crown upon 1117 bead* 

EiAith has lie ptit as sandals lux my fort* 

In the pun mg mantle of godhead iie wrapped me. 

The gtictering sceptre he has set in my hand * ^ * 
b there any ode, any god, that can maicb mc?^ 

The king Shulgi, of the third Ui dynasty, is singled out for 
special praise. In one hymn he speaks of himaelf Ln the following 
teims! 

T, Ac king, from tny fnntber'a womb was a hexq-i 
I, Shulm, from hitth was a mighty man . 

I am a lion netce of bom of a diagon, 

I am the king of ilje lOMt qiuitcxs of the earth, 
t ajm the guardiui^ the shepherd of the Sumerians, 

1 am the hero, the god of all the lands *«» 

Good do I Jove, 

Evil do I despise. 

Hostile words di> ^ hate. 

1 , Shulgi, tm the mighty king* the Jeaikr of all. , 

I'be foreign lands have I sLiodued, 1 have Tnadr my people dwell 
in $OTimy* 

In the four quartets of the earth men utter in thek dw^elllngs 
Foe days on end ray name ... 

Shulgi, who de£tro\^ every foe, who mikes die people live in peaE:e, 
VChn possesses the divine strength of heaven and of earth. 

Who has no «pml, 

Shulgi, die son whom the god nf heaven 1^ pcofcctedJ* 

One hymn, Jtko addressed to a sovereign, appears at first sight 
to be of quire a different character, being ndther more nor less 
than a love song: 

Brideeroom, dear to my heart* 

Goodly is iky beauty, hcncyiweet* 

Lion, dear m my heak. 

Goodly J§ thy beauty, hoticysvett,. 

And so the song continues, in the Language of love. But on 
CTauuning the text more do^y one discovm that the aingcf is a 
priesress of Itmnna, and the bdoved ts the king Shu-Sin; ta alt 

* PdnJbatd, Twn, pp, 67-I. 

* Cf. ihilcLj pp, 115-1^^ 

i Kramer, H, KtwJyiy* M. Fhw UJifmj 

in 16 (*5151), p, 3.61- 
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pfohabiUty ttisui rituaJ sang,» hymn for the owtmony pjtiicming 
the marriage of Dumuri and Itianna, which was pcffotmcd in the 
tetnplc every New Year, the perfotmets being the tdng and a 
priestess. 

Noe many Sumerian prayers have survivedp Their literary genre 
h similar to that of the h^mns, which they resemble lo content 
and form. The following prayer is addressed by Gndca to 
Gatumdu, goddess of Lagash: 

My Queen, fair daughter of the holv haven. 

Heroine that sapplkst all needsp g^xldess that boldest high the head^ 
That eeantest life to the land of Suiner, 

That knowest what Ls good for thy dty. 

Thou art the cjucen, the mother that hast foiinckd LagashI 
When tboti cumest thy gaze npoo thy people^ pienty comes to them 
of itself; 

The pious young man whom thou gnardest lives long thcicbyl 
1 have no motheiv thou art toy mother, 

I have DO father, thou art my father! 

My seed hast thou received, in holiness thou hast engendered me: 
O Gatumdu, hoa* sweet is thy purr oamel' 

Another genre similar lo that of the liymas is that of the 
kmentarioos. These arc song^ of mourning, compo^d in memory 
of cities and houses destroyed by the enemy; they can be regarded 
3 i 5 the prolecessors of the Biblical lameiuations^ TboSg the goddess 
Ningal kments over the ruins of Ur: 

In die rivets of my dty dust hss gatfaered. icul)^ they have been made 
into foi-dcns; 

In their midst the foaming waters w nware llowv the witkinni have 
desened them; 

In the hdds of the aty there is no more grain, the farn^er has 
departed *.» 

My palm-^rts and vineyards, that ahourulcd with honey and wine^ 
have ntought forth the moumaifi thorn * . ^ 

Woe ii use* my hoose is a mined stable, 

1 am a herdsman whose cows have bem seaticfcd* 

1, Nbg^ like an mtwmrhy shepherd on witoifi flock the weapon 
has ^Itenl 

Vt’oe is me, I am an erik ftom the dty, diAl has found no ten; 

1 am a sttanget dwelling in a strange dtyJ 


* A. Filkcnsr™, W, von Sodoi (dc o. z. p. pw t4o. 
< Lfflo Pfilschflfd. pp. 4^1- 
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Tbi CompoHtfifs 

One. cscTTonely imetcsting gtoup of tests consists of didactic or 
sapicntul worksi cast into various foems.^ They intdiidjc pno^'Cf bs 
flad maxima, o(wi expressing a piofaund iptisdora.* * 

Hete A£c some tcftections on poverty; 

The poor nian is beticr dead than alive: 

If he has faiead, he has no salt; 

If he has salt; he has no faread; 

If he has a house, he has no stall; 

If he has a 5H£14 he has no house,* 

At times i Ecina^kable psydiologtcal insight is revealed: 

Pcaise a young tnan, and he will do whatever you waoT; 

Thtow a emst ro a dog, suid he will wag his tail before youl* 

And hcM is an exhonadon to sdf-control: 

In a place of brawling, do not show signs of anijopnoc; 

When wmib ts burning up a man tifce ftre* know how to extinguish 
iu 

If be speaks to thee, let thy h caiT taltje counsel wisely; 

[f he insults tbec^ do not answer fiiJii in like manDer^* 

Another type of didactic composkioo is the fable; unfortao- 
atcly only a few examples have sumved* But we know the char¬ 
acters of a number of themt bird axidHsh, tree and teed, pick aad 
plough* iron ^ hioirzc. The feblcs otkn take the foim of 
dialogms or disputes concerning the good and bod qualities of 
the vadoiis chrtcaictcts, such as we find in the later fables of Aesop. 
Qiaractcfs include not only animals and pkntSi minerals and toolsj 
bat also men and tmdcs| when this occurs the litcreiy class varies 
m little, and the intervention of the gods brings the story ebser to 
the mythological type. There is a good example in the contest 
between Dnmuid the shepherd and Enkimdu the farmer for the 
hand oflnanna. The godd^s fitvottrs the &rmtr; 

The shepherd shall never marry me. 

Shall twiner drape meit) his gancent of carded wool*. * 

r IP* l" ^ Leiden where 

III ether biblECpgtapbic&l infonsaiion ii to be fauml, 

j f’ afut Tito- TrmulMifit, Lj Onmpu 

wJffito/W#, Pttit J9J4, pp. 7,-84, 

* J. Ji A. vin Dijt (ek, n, 1, lupn), p, g. 

* Ibki,, pp, tej. tofi. 
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Nfe, the maldeOp Afaal! iht fermer rnwry^ 

The farmcf. who rai^ pUncs, 

The fanner^ who cultivatiSJ gram* * 

But the shtphad defends himself energetically: 

EnkimdUf the tma of the ihe dhdies smd the fiinowf, 

The fanner* what advaniagc has he over 
Let him give me hii bkek gmnen^ 

In TCtnm 1 will give bin^ the faimer, my black ewe; 

Let him give me his white garment. 

In return I will give h^ iBe 6 irnicf, my white ewe; 

Let him pour for me his finest beei; 

In tetum I wiO. pour for him, the finneri my yellow iniit; 

Let him pour for me tiis sweti beer. 

In rctirm I will set befote the ^rmcr my curdled milk ««» 

After I have eatm, after 1 have dnink^ 

I will leave for him the citra fa^ 

T will leave for him the extra mUk: 

The ftimet, what advantage has he ovet me? * 

[n the end* Iirnma chooses the shepherd. But—^and. here is a 
highly significant point^^c two riv;^ are recondledp and the 
farmer also bears his gifts to the gpddcss* This is completely in 
conformity with the natural order which is sunviJcancously the 
aspiration and the characteristic feamre of Stuncrian thoughL 
The didactic genre Indudcs numeroiis schcwl composidous, 
one of which, moenily deciphered by Kramer, is smguktly 
inicrestiiig.* It tells of a boy who went to school^ was diligent in 
hia lessons, prepared and wrote om his raerdsc. On returning 
home he tells his father of all he has done, and then asks for his 
supper: 

I am thmtw give me to drink! I am hungry* give me breadJ Wash 
my feet, make my bed, I want to go (O sleep* And wake me carLy 
in the morning, I must not be late or the master will punish mt* 

Next morning the boy gets up, takes two rolls his mother has 


' Lines cf, PriEdwrd* Ttxrr, pp* 41-1: A. van Oijt fdi. n- 

p, pp. 67-73* 

* l.itif* 4^-64: cf. Priidwid, Ttxtt, p. 4 ii j. J* ™i Dtjfc fei*' *»• *j 


p,44]^ pp, ITl-lS* 

• Cf, S, N. Kiajscf, JriwWpj.’ A JWif«f a tit 

Bincaiiim aj m SfT&t, in /ffltrw/ ^ tit Amrritm OriattAi 6* <1949). 


pp. t 99 - 4 ts. 

* Lina 1 j-il. 
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prcpoicd for him, and runs off to sd^iool; but he arrives late, and 
ids encounters with authority earn him a caningp When be 
tctsitrts home he suggests that bis i^^er should invite the school¬ 
master home and placate him with gifo. The story continues: 

The father give heed to the schoolboy’s words. The master 
csint £cum the school^ was taken bito the house^ and seated In the 
place of honour. The schoolboy served 5ai down befoK Ktm , 
and isEcoiinwd m his fiuhcf all that he had kamed of the art of 
wiidng* Then his fathefp glad of heart, said to the nusEen ^My hoy 
opens his hand and you put wisdom into it^ you show him all the 
fine points of the art of wthing/ ^1 

/\ftcr praise, the gifts are presented: wine, a copious supply of 
oil, a new garment, a ting* Won over by this generosity, the 
master turns lo his pupU and praises him: 

'My boy, because you have not seglciztcd my words, and have not 
forgotten, may pu rise to the pinna^ of the scribal an, and adhieve 
it completely! Since you have gjveo me what you W'tre neat oblig ed 
to give me, since you have offered me gifts over and above my caro- 
Jngs, may the geddns Midaha, fpicen of the guuidian deities, fae 
your paircness ,, , May you be the leader of your brothers, the chief 
of ^-our companions; may you nmit the highesi of all the school¬ 
boys.** 

This tale is cetmrkable for its freshness and spontaneityp and at 
times it h highly ainusuig. It is a student saticc? One might be 
temptiri to think so, if jt were nor for the soleitui gravity of 
Sumcnan literature genectilJy\ 

feforc wc pass &om this survey of didactic and aphoristic 
writings^ wc must mention a theme lirst found in this Uteiature, 
but which in ktci days is cxiensivcly dtffcscd in the indcni 
Orient: the sufferings home by the righteous man. Why arc men 
live good lives ill used by fortune? In the Sumetkn pcscric 
mmpi>sitjtjn known as •Man and his God" the problem h posed 
in the following terms; 

l am a man, a disceming one, yef wlio tespros me prospers not. 

My tighieous wotd has been turned into a Ik, 

The man r>F deceit has cos'crcd me with the Soiithwind, 1 am forced 
to serve him, 

Who respecu me not has shamed me before you* 

Ypu has'c doled out lo me suffcruig ever anew, 

! entered die house, heavy is the spstit, 

* Lina 1 1 
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If the uLuif went One to the staxt^ appiessed is the hcAn, 

With inCf ibc valknr, my dgbtcous ^liphcrd has become ha* 

leaked upon me 

My herdsitiMt has sought out tvU forces against me who am not hii 
cnemy^ 

My CDrnpaniDii sav'S not a true word to me, 

My friend gives the lie to my richteous word* 

The man oF deceit has cortspixtd against me* 

And you, O my god, do cot thwart him!* 

It must he noted, however* that these words do not express any 
sense of resentniem against the goi On the cQJitrarj> the Sumerian 
view is that* whatever sidTeting may come, and however tmjiASt it 
may seem, man's only course is to glorify his god, to confess his 
sins, and to await the tiberarioa from suifering which is indicated 
at the end of this poem: 

The man—his god heifkened to his bittcj: tears and weeping. 

The voting nian —his btneiuacion and wailing soothed the heart of 
fiis gWp 

The righteous worda^ the pure words uitcred by him, his god 
accepted ,,, 

The evil fate which had been decreed for him, he turned aside. 

He turned the nian^s suffering into joy^ 

Set by him the kindly ^nii as a watch and guardian. 

Gave him»*. angels of gtidous fnicoH- 

Apm &om literature in the strict meaning of the w’ord, the 
Sumedaas have left an enontioiis quantity of written material 
which cannot be discussed here- But it is of interest to soriK 
idea of its comparative extent; suffice to say that it accounts for 
about gy pet cent of the surviving Sumerian texts * Most of there 
documents are of a commciciaJ nature: receipts, contracts, lists of 
persons and things. But they also include lingmstics (lists of 
signs and words); scientific wiiringSp such as interesting medical 
prescriptions;^ private and oHiciai letters; the votive mscdptioos 
which have already been discussed and winch provide a great deal 
of historical information; suid, finally, a body of juridjral writing*- 

t S, N. KTimiir, m£ lUf GaT. A Smthu i 7 **-* 

Ab/nv, tn Jef/f/nm-w irf, Lriden line* ifi-jS. 

pp, IT 5 - 4 . * 77 -^ 

* Ibid., lines pp» i7<>f 

* S, N. ICnuncT, SwmfTM phikdelphi* 19+4, p. 10. 

* S. N. Knmex (di. n- ij p. 19)1 pp- 
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We must dcFote a Uttlc space to this Ust gtoup^ for it is pro- 
grcssirely reveaUeg a society fotmdcd and on justice. 

We have aircady mentioned the Code of king Ur-Nanimu, who 
lived about zojo b.c. The word 'code^ miist not be allowed to 
obsone the size of this documenc: in fact it consists of a few 
analytical dispositions, particular solutions to mdividual cases 
and not derived from any fomiukted general prindpks; in this 
respect it reflects the Sumerian mentality, as iku of a great part of 
the ancient Otient. None the less* the Code is built up on cenain 
principles, and has an inapknt literary form. It bcguis with a 
piologujc, in which the king fccouots his victories over his foes 
and sings the praises of the social reforms achieved m the country- 
We do not know whether there was an epilogue too; we do find 
one in the other code, also in Sumerian ^ which was pmmiilgated 
by Upit Ishtar, king of Lsin, w^bo lived about 1900 bx* In this 
Code the individual dispositions are more numerous, and, with 
its prologue and epilogue dedicated £0 the presentation and exalta¬ 
tion of the sovetciga’s Jaboucs, it h a model of the literarj' genre 
which later achieves its most highly organised formulation in the 
laws of Hammurabi of Bahybm 
The Code is not tlic only surviving type of juridical document, 
not is it the most common. Even more numerous arc the dooi- 
cneois relating to legal actions or mdJvidual cases- many of these 
come from the Lagaih archives-^ These documents may be dated 
about the end of the third mUIenniiim so they ore an csodlcnt 

source of information on Sumerian law^ even if the laws of 
Lagosh were not ahvayis identical with those of other drieSt and 
akhough, becau^ of their late appearance Ui Sumerian history* it 
is possible thfli some of their elements ate of ScinJtic origin. 

The legal documents arc called (Judgement) and ate 

composed according to a Iked formula: headings subject of the 
action, list of witnesses, siguarures of the royal ‘commissioner' 
and the judges, date. Here is an example: 

DififLi. Wbcfitis Niiinim, son of Umumushuk, presented himself 
and made dedaration; swear in the king's ttame that GHneigaUiiia, 
daughter of LueaDoplla, shali many Urigaiima^^ mv son and heir'; 
riiii IS witnessed to by Lugaiigikhush, son of the dvmcer Utbaba. 
and Lurimta, son of the imisickti Niumm; Niunini has aduihted the 

* A. F a lk tfnw in ^ l>i> mttamfrjahn GirifkfiirrJkMa^^ ^ volt., MOnchen 
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clediradQn t>f LuE^:dki^Blb; die sflu artd heir cst Niuruixi has 

miiijed Immiugak^ Niujnm sKflii pzy odc mtoa of siivef £0 Geincj- 
ealiaa. Utsjktaxatuii of Nlmu^ v:u oommiestozief. Lushais, 
Lucbgik, Ludiogim and Ursatarana wm judged in this ilSdf. The 
yew in whlth the vessel ‘Abitu^s Gpat^ oras eaulkcdJ 

The gisc of this involved sutement ts as foUo’a's: Two fathers, 
Niurona and Ltigalkigalla, had made an agtwmenc under which 
the foeciicx"s son was to roatiy the latter^s daughter. But Niurum’s 
son has inarried someone eke, m Niurum has to pay damages to 
the ftjcci&d bride. 

This afibrds us a glimpse into the life of Sumerian sodety* The 
collation of ^diEillas' gives ti$ quite a detailed picture of that life. 
Sodet)' is divided into three classes: free men, slaves, and, inter¬ 
mediate between these* the partially free men, vtho have been 
pressed into palace service and reduced to the startts of royal 
dependents* 

The head of the famil y is the t.ther_ As we have already seen, 
matrimony is cfteered into by agreement bet^'cen the fathers ot die 
parties. It is monogamic, and reay be dissolved given adequate 
cause, cither by the hoslMnd, who a formula of rcpudiaiioni 
or by the wife, who "reaouna^ her wifely capJtcitf'i 

Ninkhdisu, daughter of iKe tailor Luna, married Luninshubura, 
son of the Uibr Urbaha. Since Ninkhilisu wished to remaia in the 
house of her fetther. and said to herself ‘J may cause harm to Lunm- 
shubura in hh poaidon'* she baa pcnotmccd her wifely capacity^* 

It is obvious that women hold a high position, in Sumerian 
Eoeiety. This is further indicated by the fact that they have the righc 
to demand compensation if repudiated by their husbandSp Women 
arc ignored only ia respect of inherimnee, which passes through 
the male line; but this may have been only a tormahty, since a 
womon^s &thcr could give her a dowry. 

A large number of documoits rdating to guaxantecs, sccucrics, 
and buying selling wisnesa to the high devdopmenc of 
Sumenan commerce, and therefore of the society practising it. 
Finally, penal Icgislmon is fcmarkably mild by comparison 
with diat which comes into Force some centuries later in Semide 

^ Ibk!.* II, Hq. t7, pp. Z7-t. 

■ IbJcL, n, No. ffipH hn» n-^h FF 
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legal ptactice: the duef piinishmeat is payment of damages, as is 
coniinned by the few Jegihle amdes ia the Ur-Nammu Code. So 
&r as can be judged at present, only in the event of insolvenq^ 
does the guilty party become the slax-e of the injured patty. All of 
which goes to show that the principle of retaliation, 'an eye for an 
q*e.a looth for a tooth', which is found in the Hammurabi Code, 
is an jjuiovation, most likely introduced by the new Semitic 
dynasty. 

Wc have already dealt with court procedure. But we must add 
that the relevant documents so tar published do not appear to 
confirm the impression of the private character of judic^ pro¬ 
cedure which the latct Semitic tens convey. According to these, 
it would appear that a trial was not held unless some individual 
btou^t an action against the guilty party; but in Sumerian 
practice the public authorities could being a man to trial for 
ofiending the rights of society, even though no piaindff pre¬ 
sented hirusclf; moreover, unlike the cotiespon^g Semitic 
documents, the ^ditillas' are not simply certificates for the use 
of the parties concerned, but are preserved in the public 
judidal archive. 

This still furthce conhrms the great maturity of the Sumerian 
legal system, by comparison with which, indeed, a number of 
later dcvciopmcnts can only be rcgatdetl as retrogressive. j\nd 
what is true of the legal sretem is true of literature in general; for 
in the comptexiiy and subdety of its themes, and in the matutity 
and profundity of the thought which dominates them it has 
reached a stage of advanced dcvdopmciu amo untin g perhaps 
even to a certain decadence. In any case, it reflects a society which 
bos achieved an organized ccnccption of the universe, and has 
succeeded in creating the means to express this conception. 

Wc arc sdll a thousand years and mote from the time of the 
Bible and the Homedep^ms. So we cannot charge the discoverers 
of t^ Smnctkns with misjudgement or conceit when they declare 
their discovery to be one of the most important contributions 
mack in our day to our knowledge of humanity.' 

* Cf. s. N. KniuA, BriiJ ^ptrjM rawrwa/ kt rtjttr iitthairTf itimhim 

(eh. n. ), p. ji), p. iftj. 
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V THE ARTISTIC TYPES 

When wc rum ftom coosideratioa of the written documonis 
to study the anistic monuments^ wc fiiid Kmarkably sinuiu 
duuscteiistics. For att, in the ^dost sense of the term find in 
its most diYCTSe tmniiestetions, ts sJvrasrs sdFconsbtcct, no 
less in the andent Oiicat than in the present-day Weawtn 
world* 

Yet the an of these two worlds dilTcts profoundly to regard to 
its sphere of activity, in the exigendes which give birth to it, and 
the end which it pursue* Sumerian art—tnd wc shall see that this 
holds true for a great part of the world around it—does nor come 
into existence as a ftee and subjective expression of the aesthetic 
spirit, and its esigendes and ends are not the pursuit of beauty 
for its own sake. On the contrary, it is a manifestation of the 
religious,and hence of the practie^ spirit; it is an integral pit of 
rcHgious life, and thcieforc, since religioDi petmeates all dungs in 
the Orient, of political and sodal life. Its r6lc is definitely an 
acticte one, that of a stimukting and imegrating force essential to 
the ordered development of existence: temples arc built so that 
the gods may be duly honouted, and to avoid odendlng them 
lest the y withdraw fertility from the earth; statues are modelled 
in order to be set up in the temples and 50 ctisure divine protecnon 
for the persons they represent and serve, as it were, as those 
persons' representatives in the gods' ptesencei reliefs are carved 
in order to perpctuaie and renew the memory of the events they 
depict. One of the facts which most dcflily empbaatec the diJ&r- 
etirf; between this type of art and out own is that various monu¬ 
ments, such as statues and reliefs, ate set up in places where they 
cartROt be seen; for iristauce, buried in the foundations of a 
building. Those who put them there arc satisfied that the gods 
will sot them; it does not matter that they will not be seen by 
mortal eyes- 

Such an art has subjects and typical forms wfaidi can be 
readily understood; they consist of temples, votive statues, and 

* Oq Sumfifiiii wj g££i£fal C. I,, WockUicy, Ttt 
Art, LqliJoei 191 $; IL Lenzen, Dk Sstmrtft ikdiii 194®? RyitEiii 

Aru ft riy/if ^ O/imi axir¥if, Pmrt* pp- 59 ^* *4+ pasainij II. Fnek- 

forr, TAt^ An amJ AnAitKtm 0/ ihf Orvnt, Ma«HondncoitJ? 19H. 

pp. ^“4e. 41-th 
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commcmonidvc So it h a public air, concerned with 

the ofhcial celebration of rdigious beliefs and paliticaj power: 
subjects dratm from private lift art of little ot no interest. Tht 
style is affscial too, and so it is iuipmoml^ coUective. There is. no 
plj^ for attempts to es^ress medividuality, and the artist is no 
more conoemed than the writer with recording his name. Tn art, 
as in the iitcratore^ the producer b more cnfbinan or artisan than 
artist in out modem sense* 

Assocmed with this coUccuve impenonahty and anonymity U 
a temaikablc static quality. The negative aspect of this pheno 
mfifion^ the absence of any tendency cowards innovation, has its 
coCTcspondmg positive aspect, consisting of the deliberate fnten- 
don to imitate the ancient models, which ate regarded as perfect 
and unsiiipassable. This accounts for the fact that in the major 
arts, as in litcratune, h b difficult lo trace any definite process of 
bbioricai development. Oct the other hand the ntinor arts* 
especially titc production of scaisj supply a profusion of speci men s 
and subjects which do afford some possibilitj" of tracing a coutsc 
of evolution, though only on a restricted scale, based more on the 
subjects than on the style erf the specimens avail able. 

At the dose of our intioductDiy remarks m Sumerian art, we 
may question wheLber we do have to resign ourselves to the im¬ 
possibility of identifying jndivldujil masters. We would hcsltace to 
go $0 far as that. There arc certain monuments., and statues in 
partktilar, whidi ddimtdy aflotd a glimpse of the artist's person¬ 
ality and creative powers. But it remains true ibm: this praormlity 
and creative force slip in despite the artist's cifotts^ as it were, or,, 
at leasts without any deliberate and conscious intention on his 
part. 

As we have seen w^hen dealing with their history, the main and 
fundaniiencal activity of the Sumermos is the ercctiou of great 
temples p centres of the city^s life.^ The building materia b 
dctefroincd by the tiatufc of the soil, and in turn determines the 
architcctual style* The msierial h sun-tLded cUy brick. The hrkiLS 
are built up into walls which, mtundJy, look thick and massive, 
G>lumm are non-existent, ot at least they hevc no stmcrural 
function^ wooden beams being empifiyed in their place. The 
monotony of die wall b broken only by alternating projections 

^ CT. £. Heinrkh, tn dtr ttltjuBHrifthtu BUdkmii^ Wksbadai ipj j. 
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and dcpxt$$icui 5 in the surface, $o effecting an intecplay of light 
and shade; but the prindpal break in the continiiJry of the wall is 
that of the gtent entemee gateway* 

“fhe cenral feamie of the Sumensn templed distinguishing it 
from the pabcc or the house^ is the altar with its o&iings table^ 
la the prc^iistoric period the temple consists of a single tha ta bet^ 
the altar being set against one of the short sides, with the table 
before it (Fig* t)- Later, two divergent dcvelopmcBts are to he 
Qottd: in die south the altar and the lahlt anc erected in a oouk- 
yard which has parallel chambers usually along its tong sides, or 
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less frequently along the short ones; in the north the altar and the 
table remain in the primitive chamber, which is crtcndcd and 
completed with supplemenraty chambers* 

A further development takes place m the Sumerian temple 
when the courtyard ceases to be used as the place of worship* 
Then the courtyard is amnged at the side of the tempK usually 
by one of the long sides* and in tcs turn it is surrounded with 
chambers, used as moms for the priests and officials, Tbu^ a 
a sacred precinct^ gradually comes into eriatence, setting 
the complex of temple buildings apart &om the other city 
edifices. An excellent example of this type is the oval temple 
brought to light through the excavations of the Chicago Oticnral 
Institute at Khafajc {Pl, I)* The reconstruction sliows a double 
^ On the ufucitife of tire Sumcfkn icmjvfE cC. H. J* J * crrrcn , 

dtr f'rAin^ii ^sm JmJh'Jtiujtftd, (n fi^ 
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fUTFoundiiig wall^ % seeks of buildings for the temple persafifiel;p 
^ broad CDuit^'iarcl, % terrace ac the foot of the simctuarj.% reached 
by steps, and (inaliy the sanctuAry itself^ with livalls regulady 
buttressed^ smd the entnincc in one of the long sides. 

The terrace on which the Sumeciin temple is builr series as the 
starting point (we do not know whcihcf in tetms of logic or 
history) foe the development of a kind of montinncRt which 
remains typical of Mesopotamia^ b>* the superimposidon ol 
several terraces of decreasing area one on anothci the temple 
tower. Of ziqipuat^ is achieved.^ One of the most celebmtcd of 
these, and one of the easiest to rixonstnjct^ is that of Ur (PI. H). 
Here a succession of stairways Iciids from storey to score} ^ until 
the sanctuary is readied at the apes* The aiqqnrat^s purpose Is stiU 
unknown. Is it an ancient tomb, a romb of the gods or deified 
kings^ like the Egyptian pyramids such as the step pyramid at 
Sakkarah, which it resembles so closely? We have no proof that 
this is so. Or is Jt a recollection of the mountains of the 5 un:^e£ians* 
original bomcland^ at the summit of which dicy celebrated their 
rites in former times? Or U it^ moro simplyp an outward expression 
of mon^s desire to approach the drrine, allowing him to draw as 
close 03 possible to the gods, and odering the gods in turn s 
dwelling place and a pathway down to earth.^ 

Sumeiian civil architecture b parallel in its forma (with the 
e5£ception of the sanctuary, of course) to those of the temple: 
there is a ccmral courtyard, with tooms grouped around and 
opening on to it; there is only one meam of commumcirion with 
the outside worlds through the entrance gateway. In the case of 
palaces this pian may be cxlcniiled into a series of courtyards, each 
with its own surroundirtg chambers:. Notmally the fanildiogs arc 
of only oiic storey; theic windowa open on to the flat roof 
terrace, ’where the inhabitants arc accustomed to walk in the 
evenings refreshing themselves after thjt heat of the dayv 

Unlike what we shall find in Egypt» in JVlcsopotamia litlk im¬ 
portance is at^ched to the tomb. This accords with the Meso 
potambns* diflertni diameter, and thdf different beliefs as to the 
nature of life beyond the gave. The Egyptian has full and con- 
sisrenf faith in a future life similar to that of this world; in 

* Cf H. J. Leci3Ect), Dk d^r ZiAJuerat rwr drm Ai^fin/sfM 

j'fiJ lU DisATfk jwu Ltiptig A. Pami, fi imir dt 

Pull 1^^ .niJ *Tift TifSYf I^"n HTvi 
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Mesopotamia there is a vague atid anctabomed belief in a redm of 
shadotETS and sadness. Evoi the most celebrated of the tombs^ the 
royal ones of Ur, are mtciestifig not so mudi for thdr acdiitiec- 
lure—they consist of chambers hallowed oat in the ground—as 
for the rich harvest of archaeological luids they have provided, 
and especially for the mtercsting indieatioias already meniiortcd., 
of a voluntary sacriCco of life. 

Among the Sumerians there is only a limEted development of 
statuary, and ihii is subject to certain condidons^ 'rhem is an 
objective reason for ihts^ in the difHculty of obtaining stone- But 
a subjective tiictor, arising from the Sumedan view of art and die 
aim of the artistp has to taken into considecations the statue is 
regarded as a substitute inside the temple for the person repre- 
sentedt and so* esxepc for particularly important individuds, 
tliere is no need for it to be of large star. This estplains the ptevut 
met of statuettes and also the paruculai care taJten ia modelling the 
fcaturcsi to permit the identification and recognition of die person 
represented. The rat of the body is neglected^ and b often on a 
stmiier scale than the head; the Siimerians arc not interested in 
modelling the rmde, and the body is cancesded beneath the 
standard si:>*le of attire. 

The best way of conveying vfhac a Sumerian stame looks like 
is by dting otamples. We begin with one of the oldest and cnidesf 
a TcU Asmar staruette (PL IIIJ, The figure is erect^ rigidg and 
soItnuL The face is too Urge in proportion to the hodyp and is 
stoking for Its great ei'es; the eyeballs are of shell and the pupils 
of bpis Lazuli. The hair is parted tn the middle and falls on cadi 
side of the face, to oaingle with the great beard: in the parallel 
lines of the curls the striving for hjimorty and symmetry leads to 
stylization. The rigidly carved body has the arms folded over the 
chesty the hands being joined in the typical attitude of prayer. 
From the waist downward the body is simply a truncated cofie^ 
ending in a carved fringe to represent clothing. 

Obviously this arc b dominated by n geometrical canon. Com- 
paring it with ihc art of Greece and -Egypt, Frankfort has pul the 
case well in the following passage: 

In pre-Greek times ii was not nrganic unzly, but abstract^ gen- 
metric unity that was sought. The main masses were arranged in 
apprcQcinrraiioa £o some geometrical foim— the cube or cyilnder or 
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mArrisge of tbe fertility goddess and the vegetadoii god who dies 
and rises again. 

The third pnadpaJ type of relief cord ing is found on the seal, 
« form of idencificatioD, impressed on taw clay as a kind of 
signature. The seals ate conic^ or bejnisphcrical in shape at first, 
hut they soon evoltre to a cylindrical fonn, nduch finally pre¬ 
dominates. When roiled otcs the flattened clay, the scene carved 
on the convex surface of the cylinder is rcpr<^uccd (PL VIH). 
Certain subjects appear very frequently on these seals: there is tlie 
hero among subdued wild beasts; the defence of the fiock; the 
ruler's victory over his foes; rows of sheep or oxen; intettwidcd 
figures. Harmony and symmetry dominate, even to the extent of 
what is called ^brocade style*, in which tlie ornamentation is more 
impurtant than the subject, has already been observed, seals 
form one of the very few sectors of Sumetian art in which close 
investigation makes it possible to establish, an evolution in botli 
style and subject matter,' 

We cannot dwell on this point* nor can we discuss the other 
minor arts, despite all their richness and variety. They include the 
metal statuettes, leprodudog the features already menttoned in 
coanecuotl with the stone statuary; and [ewels^some of those 
found in Ur are examples of fine and delicate workmanship which 
it would be diHicult to surpass {PL IX). It is in this field, 
more than in the major arts, that the achievements of the ancient 
world approach those of our own rime; with freedom from 
restricting and dlfierenriaring cotiveniions the gap grows smaller 
and less important. 

J-Icre we must leave out consideration of ancient Sumerian 
culture. But before doing so we must testify'^ to the profound 
impression it makes. Over four thousand years ago, before 
dviliaarion had been bom in Europe, in Mesopotamia a rich and 
powetfol culture, surprisingly highly developed and marvellously 
varied in forms, emerges fiom the shadows. Its creative and 
driving force is indeed outstanding; its literary works, its law8» 
and its artistic creations provide the bari* for all the succeeding 
civUizations of Western Ask, in which we shall find them copied, 
adapted, md worked over, often being marred rather than 
improrved in the process. Thus the rediscovcfj- of the Sumerians 
*■ Cf. H. Fninklhft, Cy^wAr LooiJon 19$$. 
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h a coTifrihiitiDri to our knowledge not anlj^ for its own 

sakci but equally because it has enabled us to identify the point 
of odgtn of a great wave of cailturcj, which spread OYct die ancient 
Oxicotal world and even further^ into the Mediterranean basiiL 
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THE BABYLONIANS 
AND ASSYRIANS 


1 CAFTA* 

A Ht$TORT extending nvet rooic than two thousand years;* 
.a political power that spread all through western Asia and 
eren into Egypt; an inteDsc and dch religious life; a copious 
literary, artistic, and scientific output: such are the main features 
of the driliradon of the BahylotUans and Assymns, or, to give 
them their collective name, the Akkadians.* But during tlje past 
few years i problem of fundameatai importance has arisen in 
regard id the origins and the constiiucnr dements of lhar dviliza' 
tioti; it is questioned whether it was original or dedvadve, on 
independent creatinn or a reworking over ef mat eria] already in 
cdsrcnce. 

At the beginning of tliis century, when the theory of ‘pan- 
Babylooisru’, which derived ail the dements of andent culture 
ftom Babylonia, was in fashion, who would have thought that 

On the I3ah;toaiaa« rad Aasynam in gciicnd cF. B. Afeiunu, S^jlnaa 
Hhf Aijjnm, X TOb, Hddelbcru 1930-1; ft SeJunUltel. LV. Ajtur anJ 
BityAm, ed. 3 , Stungan & A. PtUb. Tit ArfifRtty a/Jniq, Copeohucti 

t9j6. 

* The noun ‘Altkailiaiis* bn* not yet h w e n ne to usmU as hu tu adjcctiTc 
'Aklmlura’ u i liiin for the Uabylonion and Assyrian language, ita 
tae wcukl, however, hr couvenieiit u a gcnenl terra fui the Scaiitet of 
Mesopoiamiii, oof is it arty fitt« objcctltm that ■ narticiikr dmaty, that of 
Ssr^on, » called! *of 
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the tAbtes would be tocieti so cornpletcly? But iti fact the redis¬ 
covery of tbe Sumetianj! is more and more dearly showing that 
the Dabylotiian wid Assyciin religious conceptions, the content 
of iitemry worb» and the ibcmes of their arts and sdenoes 
have thcii pieccdcnis in the Smnenan civilization. Inevitably one 
asks whether even that which still seems otiglml may not sooner 
or later be attributable to prototypes at present unknown. 

In consetpience, the relationship between the Akkadians and 
the Sumerians is growing more and more like that which exists 
between the Romans and the Greeks: in hlesopotafnia, too, the 
newer people is permeated wdth the older and superior culture, 
and, so to speak, makes a ctdiural capimlation at the eery momcm 
of its political victory. It must be added—and here the parallel 
with fhe Greeks and the Romans still holds— that tbe neuxo tnecs 
do not tail to make their o'wri contiibutiori of elements and 
atrmidfs, whether doting the inirial phase of their civilizacioa or 
in the course of its development. But the sordog out of these ele¬ 
ments and attittules will long remain an extremely ditbeuit task, 

fl THE historical OUTLINES 

The Babylonians and Assyrians are Semitic peoples.* Tliey origi¬ 
nate in the movements of the nomads who pcrjodjcally pressed 
outward from the desert expanses of Arabia and tried to innitrate 
into the Mesopotamian valley. This origin deserves closer 
attention: while providing the link which connects Mesopotamia 
with other Semitic civilizations, it may again and again afford 
hints Of clues to the identification of dbdncttvc cultural features 
which, as wx have just remarked, is as difficult to achieve as it is 
neccssarv for a proper understanding. 

Semitic personal names am found in Mesopotamia as early as 
the first half of the third millennium h.c.; so it is probable that a 
peaceabtcmingling with the Sumerians was occurring from at least 
this early period. Then,about 15 jo b.c., the Semites come topow^ 
with the advent of Saigon the Great, who unites Mesopotamia 
under his rule and presses into Syria and Asia Minot.* Thus 

‘ On the tiiirory c£ B. Mciiincr. i^igt htpyftmmr tmd .Ajtgtimt, Leiiwig 
1917. For the iouiewJ D. D. Luckeiihia. jhdtm Rr.wtlf .-iJirfia imi 
»v«b., ChidBo 19*6-7, _ />_. 

• Cf. E, Wcidncr, Oar RrAi w AiAsi, in Arttm Jfr Omei’ 

16(191*1, pp, (-i+. 
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foi the iir^i time b achieved [be kingdom of tiU the known 
worlds of the Tour quarters of the earth’^ and this wHJ remain x 
coo^tant clement in the conceptions and aspirations of the Semitic 
peoples, causing a siibsiantid moditication in the political out¬ 
look of the Sumcriaos, which found practical lealizatioil in the 
city state. The ligtixc of the niicr also acquire a new quality; he is 
no longer only a man in the senicc of the god, but a man who 
by his deeds becomes a god himself, as is proved by the araibtuts 
which are assocUicd with him. The hdghtcncd impnmnoc of the 
monarch deddes the old civaky between king and pticschood Ui 
his favour^ and cbc prksts arc relegated to the ranks of the 
bureaucracy which stirtounds the kingp and is tesponsiblc to him. 

The tigure of Sargon is quickly incrusted with legends^ which 
tell how his modicr abandoned him, when be was a babj% in a 
reed basket on the rh^er, how he wai miraajlously rescued, and 
bow through the Jove of the goddess lAhtar be began bis great 
emerprises. But for infotmation as to the facts we shah do bet^r 
to refer to the ebronide which has come down to us: 

Sargon, king of Agade, ovoacer of J^hur, king of Kish, ipnoLnied 
priest of Auu, king of the country', gfeat eftn of EniiJ: be defeated 
urui and tore down its wbII; in the baide with the inhahimnis of 
Unik he was victonems. Lugabaggbi, ting of Uruk, he captured in 
the baide, and broughc hj a hdicr to the gate of EnllL Sargon^ 
king of Agade, was victoncKis bi the battle with the inhabitants of 
Ur. be ccifiquercd the town and tare down its walL He defeated 
E-Ninmic and tore down its wall and conquered its entire territory 
from Lagash to the sea; then he washed hii weapons tti the «a. In 
the battle with the inhabstanta of U mma he was victorious^ he 
canqiicred the town and lare down its wall, Enlrl did not let 
anyone oppose Sargon, the Icbg of the couittrj, finlH gave him the 
land from the Upper Sea to the Lower Sea.* 

This curt milkary prose ttfkccs the rough customs of the 
conquerors; the civilized and peaceable rnenmlity iaf the temple- 
buiiding Sumerians has not as yet taken full possesion of them. 
Yet umloubtediy it h to this roughness, and the weapons that go 
with it—the bow and arrow which overtomc fhe Sumerum Lmcc 
and shield—that Sargon owes his success and the foundation of a 
dynasty which opndnucs to hold sway finnly over the area for 
some two ocotutics. It will take even rougher peoples and finally 

^ Pdudiud, Ti^eli, p, 
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the savage Gutians fram the eastern mouncainSj to put an end to 
that dyaastj%* and. in the snbse^fuem teaednn the Suinemn city 
states will acqiiire a new lease of life. Bui not foe long; about 
looo B.c. the Semites vicnoEtously return to powetn 

The new conquerors arc known as Amorites^* because they 
come from the Amurni land^ the 'WestV They arc not the only 
people to be given this namC;, but we retain it as a conventional 
designation foe these invaders. Their condidons of life ate aUo 
those of the nomadic beduin. A Sumerian myth says: 

The Amoritc. who digs for tmffles at the 
foot of the moputaim^ 

Who beads not the knee. 

Who eats raw fksh, 

Who Lo his lifetime has no home, 

^lio after death has no buriaL ..» 

Much light is now being shed on the states founded by tliese 
new Semidc peoples by the documents which French archacCh 
logists found in the dty of Mari.* This was one of the main 
Amorite centres^ and its archives contain its sovereigns^ cories- 
pondcncc with those of the other states, with governors, generals* 
and envoys. More than thirty kingdoniE, most of them unknown 
hitherto, axe tcferied to in these archives, and we can follow all 
(he course of their allianoes, rivalries, and political manoeuvres. 
For exEunpk, Hauunundii, king of Babylonia, writes in the follow¬ 
ing strain to Bakhdilim^ ‘Master of the Pahtcc* of King 
ZimriLim of Marii 

To BakhdiLtm, say: thus speaJfis HammurabL I have sent a dectdi- 
mem to Zimrilint, As thou knoweiT, ihe distance theser men have to 


^ Spd&er bmught oui the Eict ilist the Gudim pkyed only ■ Iknitcd 
pan lo thi? iiccidcficc of SiETgoo'i E. A. Spctsci* m 

C<i^/4r^jt cf Akksd, in «*/ ila Amtrsvia Orimtitl 73 (ijja)* 

pp. 97-ivt, 

* Cf. J.-R. Kappcf, Iji nsfitfodfi w AU^pdt^k m Umpj dij dt Ato/, 

Puij 1957; D, ( 5 , EdaacfJ, Dst Wisbaden 

* Cf A. FiikcnTOin (eh, ti. f* p. }4>h W' 

‘ Cf n. 1, p. 4; tbcdJplnmitk nda ws be (^athcwl ft™ the Mari Jiidii¥« 
tuiTe been studied by J. M. Mtini?-itatikifi^ Dipk*^^ iit Wtr/erx Asia im ihi 
E^j B.C., in l5 PP- 
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covtit is k>ag, ConCEming the veUbdog of ZimrUun tuuJ that of his 
and that of the troops I liatne ?cnt to Zimr iltm, cofnoctmiig 
the city of R^aama jmd die enemy farces besieging caniinue to 
send me infbrm&dont And let thy infQmmtiafi reai^ me reguladyl^ 

la passing, wc may point oat that this letter is an example o{ 
the epistolary style of the time: wc shaU be dciiiiig with other 
cxaniples which reveal its dements and chanicfeostic features. 
But the prindpai inttftst of the letters lies in the fear that they 
are free from the stereotyped language of tlie annalists and a£brd 
us an insight into the characters of the sovereigns concerned, as 
well as into iheii pdvaic and intimate life.* Thus tbdr figures take 
on more vividness, Losing the gcncttc umfbnnity which the official 
accounts confer on them. Foe example, the great king Shamshi- 
Adad of Assyria thus expresses bis opinion of the diilenng 
abilities o f his two sons, both of wbom arc governors of important 
provinces. One of them is bcavc arid ccicrgcdc, the other indolent 
and uJTwarlikc. To the latter son his faihcr writes: 

How long shall wt have to gtiidc thy every actmn? Thou art still 
1 child, ihou art not a maa, thcEC is no beard on thy chin! How long 
wilt thou continue to ncgl^ the admlnistiaiJon of thy house.^ Dost 
thou noi see how thy brodter commands great armies? So govern 
fot thj’sdf thy palace and thy hottsei* 

Sorpetimes the tone of the correspondence is unconsciously 
comic, as in the case t>f an official serving the king of Mari. He 
has found a lion in the gtmary of a liousc, and is at a loss to 
know what to do, fox the king has sctictly forbidden the slaughter 
of lions, sinoe he wishes rhem preserved fot hunting. The official 
caa do no other than write to the king: 

A liDn has been taken in the gfiftaty of i bou^ in Akkjika. If 
this lion is to iwiLiiin in the gramry until the furivai of my loid* let 
my lord write to tell me A 05 if on the other hand I ought to hive it 
brought to my lord, let my lord write to tell me ihatA 

The king does not reply, the official's perplexiry incteases, and 

‘ Arehiw df Mitnl VI, Parij Mo. pp, 90-1. 

* Cf. Ton Sodfifi, ^ a/:fiT Bcdin-Gtithni^Hfiycl- 

berg 1954. 

* ArrhiTu dt AEuri, I, Pui* 1950, Mo. to8, pp. lai-j. 

* AKliim f^aitp di ALsti, U, Park 19^0. No, lof, pp. 184-1, 
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ia the cad he comes to a dedaoa and writes Cigala to the 
king: 

Now 1 have bcca awaiting L?itcis from mf lord* * md the Hon has 
remained five tkys m the etiiaary. Adog andapJ^haTC been Sent in to 
him that be maycot^ 1 said to myself: ^I^thaps this lion will getaway!" 
I was affaid- 1 hflTe had the lion put in a wooden cage* lo^d on a 
boftt^ and sent to my masica:,^ 

One of the variDus Amoiilc stales gains the ascendflacy, and 
unites all Mesopotamia under iLs rule. This is the kingdom of 
Babylonia, whiti retches the zenith of its power about lyoo 
under the great king Hammurabi.* As is well known* dm king 
has achieved fame chiefly for his legal code, in which be collated 
and ordered his people's laws,* The Code follows the Sumerian 
precedent in having a prologue and an epilogue w'hich set forth 
its objcctSH The prologue has a solemn opening: 

\XTien lofty Anu, king cf the Amioraki* 

And Enlih^ lord ef heaven and earth* 

The determiner of the destinies of the land* 

Determined for Matduk** the first-bom of Enkj« 

Oominion over all mankind,, * 

Then did Anu and Enid fMme iWp 
Hammurahit the devout* god-fearing prince* 

To make justice in the land* 

Ta destroy the wickiMl and unjusti 

That the strong might tioc oppress the wesik; 

To rise like over the ^tc 3 opqIamLan people 

And to light irp the knd^ 

To promett the weUheing of the people.* 

The epilogue is in an equally caaltcd strain: 

I made an end of watt 
I ppotnofed the wdiai^ of the knd. 

I made the peoples in friendly dwcdlin«, 

1 did not allow tfoubk-makcis in their midst. 


* Ibid 

* Ou Hsmmurabis F. M. T. BOhJ, m/in 

o/Hjt Timf Amtcrckm 19«|6; IL A. Bxongm^ Haw^wsem^/, Den Iia 4 ie 1^9. 

■ Few a bshhograpfay cm ihe CrxJc, cf^ bclDv en. i* 1 # p. 

* Divine betnga Id service. 

‘ The god of Haramurabi'# djoas^* 

* Sun-god^ 

* Frolic* 1* i'4*; ct, FfEtehanJ* Taetf, p. 164- 
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Thr Eccit gods called me, 

Apd 1 WHS the bcneficcat shephe^ of righteous sceptre, 

And my beai^ shadow spread over my city. 

I took lo bosom the people? of Sumer and Akl»d^ 

And they prospered under my protection; 

I have govern^ thetn in 
I have sheltered them widi my wisdom, 

'ITm the might net oppress the weak, 

Thar justice might be done to she orphan aod the widow ,.. 

Let anv oppres^ man who has a ause 

Come into the pcesco.ee of my statae as king of justice. 

Read my inscriMd stele. 

And give car to my ptedou$ words; 

And fnay my stele make clear to him his eause. 

Show him his rights. 

And Set his mind at iest«^ 

These lines express the ancient idcml of the Snmemn rulers^ an 
ideal of invIohibEc peace, founded on taw and order. TTie weak 
are to be protected, Justice is to tc done to the OfphftO the 
widow, . . * Under Hammurabi the two cnliiirts which compose 
Mesopotamian civdi^arion achieve complete and harmoidous 
fusion^ The deification of the kings which i$ characteristic of the 
first Semitic dynasty has disappeared. For centuries to come the 
inscriptions left by the sovcreigiis of Babylonia arc dJstingiiished 
by the paudty of their repong ot warlike enterprises and their 
ample recordings of the works of peace, 

Hajtnnufabi^s dynasty corner to an end about tjjo and 
Babylonia enters on a Jong period of decadence, during which 
power is in the iiands of the Kassites* who come ftom the nearby 
Iranian moumalns. In the meantime the ascendancy in the 
^[esopotarriian area passes more and more to the northern power, 
Assyria.* ^Ujcady established as a powerful state in the times of 
Mari—we may rccil! our mention of King Shamshi-Adait— 
Assyria begins its gradual rise to power over the other states of 
the Near East in the fourteenth ceniuiy^ About % joo b.c. Tiglath* 
pilcser I invades Anatolia in die north, conquers the district of 

! Eplbguc, R XXIV. R XXV* 8-14; c£ Pdiehaid, T^//* p. 179. 

CL K. Eblltan* HaipiUw/wn (frf Cfi^hthir drt- In li 

PP- 7 ^ 5 “S 7 ^ !*!-• Ka^^ymrtatduif /, New Fiivcu 19)4, 

* Cf. W. VWI Sodtn, alt MjtJutlrf/ithef 

L «^'8 > 937 - 
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Nairi, aod reaches the Bbcb Sea; in the West he pcoctnites itten 
Sym and crosses tc to the Mediterranean! 

(I am) Tiglath-pileser, the jegidnuie king, king of the vorld, 
king of Assyria, king of the four parts of earth, the courageous 

heto guided by the oracles cf Ashur and Numita, the great gods his 
lords; be who has overcome his foes.... At the comniand of tny 
lord Ashur; my hand conquered f»m beyond the lower Zab river 
to the upper sea thar ties towards the west. Three times did I nuirch 
against the Naiti couatries ... I made bow at my feet ihtny kings 
Nairi countries, and took hostages from them. I received as 
tribute horses broken to the yoke. 1 imposed npon them tribute and 
girts. Then 1 went to the Lebanon. I cut cedar tunber fbc the temple 
of Ann and Adad, the great gods my lords, and brought it away. 
I let upon the Amuiru country, 1 conquered the entire Amuiru 
country, 1 received tribute from Byhlos. Sidon and Arvad.* 

This miUtary prose reveals that Assyria has a character of its 
own, tough and warlike, which is reflected not only in the tnsuii- 
festations of public life but also in those of literature, law, and 
act. The royal annals, a typical and clearly defined litccnry form, 
express it most dearly. They present the figure of a niler who, 
following the Semitic rather than the Sumerian tradirion, con¬ 
centrates in his own bands an absolute sovereignty with a 
military basis. He is not a god, but rather the rep resentative of the 
narion^s wui-god; tn his person polidca] and religious authority 
are united, so that the dualism is once more resolved in the unity 
of the single head of a bureauenuie state. 

We must not take ad the victories announced in the flimab 
entirely at their face value. We have proof thar, by a process not 
unknowm to any state or epoch, these military bulletins exaggetate 
the successes and minimiae the defeats. But it is certain that the 
expansion of the Assyrian empric pursues an inexocahle course 
along the main lines of its military advances. In the eighth 
century, Tiglath-piJesei III is victorious everywhere; after defeat¬ 
ing the powerful state of Urami in the north,* now at the height 
of its power and organizing alliances against him, he penetrates 
into Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, and into ^hylonia. Under 
the n am e puhi he assumes the governorship of Babylonia, thus 
iniriaring the singular instuurion of the union of two crowns in 

' Pritchud, Tfcvri, pp. 174 '^* 

* Cf. B. B. PkMiovikf, P. N. Scbuln, V. A. CJotoTklnii, S. P. ToIhot, 
OMumiv, N^peiii lU/ Kiart^, PWk ^914* 
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the pcfson of ojie rulef bearing two diSctcoi names. This pro^ 
cediicc tcficets a prutlciiee and a politico! deUcac^ not usually ed 
be found m the ruthless Assyrian power. But its cxplanotiua h 
to be seen in Babytonia^s exalted cuitutaj tEsdition, which the 
AssjTiaos recognize as their own; and so, apart from certain ?iry»r< 
of emb, they are cazdnl to reptcsciu themselves not as conqueror 
hut as bberaiors, going so &ras to recognise and Ytnccate the gods 
of Babylonia. 

The reign of Sargon II (721-70J B*c,) is Eiiuous for his conquest 
of a number of SyioPfllestmian cities. In the royal annaJs we read 
what happened to Ashdock 

AziiUr king of Ashdodf had schemed nor to give trihute any more 
and had sent messages hDstik to Ass]™ to the^gs his neighbours. 
On account of the ill dons by him 1 took from him the govemnumi 
of his people and named Ahiimti, his j^ongcr brother, as tbrjr king. 
But the Hitiues, ever scheming evil^ hated his rule and raised ro 
power Over them a Greek who* wjthom any claim to die throne^ had 
no more respect for my authority than they had. In me wwh I ^dnot 
wait to gather the whole force of my irmy or prepare a camp, but 
I «i out for Ashdod with only tliose soldiers who even in peaceful 
regions never kft my sidcF Tltit Greeks however^ leacned bchmes 
of the advance of my capedition, and fied into Egypt^ to the bordets 
of EihiDpia, and could not be discovered, 1 besieged and conquered 
the cities of Asbdod Gath, Asduditnmu; T declared as booti' h£i 
gods^ hia wife, bis chlldtm, all the possessions and treasures of his 
pikce^ and ako the inhahttants 0/ hit land. 1 reorganiacd those 
cities and retried there people feom the eastern regions, whom 1 
myself had conquerecL 1 aet my own oHket as governor Over them 
and deciirtd them Assyriari citizens. * « 

This passage reveals one of the most typical features of 
Assyrian conquest: the mnss deportadon of conquered popuiariouj* 
Certain pagjes of the Bible, which wc shall be quoting ktet, 
describe the sorrow^ of ihi: Hebrews forcibly eat^kd off to 
Babylonia, far from thdr oisvti k nd . 

Assyrian expansion readies its highest point in the seventh 
century b,c., when the armies of King fcariiaddoo pcnctrac 
into Egypt and take possession of the conntiy. This is in 671 B.C., 
k memorable j^ear; for the first time jn their thousands of 
years of rivalry one of the two great valleys conquen the other; 
for the first rime, though only for a brief period, the andent 
Orient, &otn the Tigris to the Kile, is united in a single empirej 
*• Pritchard, Trxf;, p. 2S£, 
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aiid, from bdag an asplmdon, cbe lordship of the ^four quarters 
of the earth' bccomcf a reality. The ncsultiiig csukation is cdearly 
expressed in the annals of Eaarbaddoa: 

From the taiva of Ishhijp ri is far as Memphis, d>e roy's! rcsideoce, 
a distance of fiftceir day»^ march, I fought dady^ without a bteakp 
the bloodiest battles against Tirbahah, king of Egypt and Ethiopia^ 
the one accursed of ail the gmt gods. Five tunes 1 dedl him in^ 
cumble wounds with the points of my arrows. I liid siege to Mem¬ 
phis^ bh royal rcsidenoe, and conquered it in half a day with mines^ 
breaches and assauk-ladclecs; I destro^Td it, 1 tote down its walisp 
I burned it with fire. His wife sml the women of hii pakce, his heir 
Ushanahuru and his other childrcfip his possessions. Ids hotseSp his 
cattle in immense quantity 1 bote tway as booty into Assyim. AU 
the Eihiopmiis did I depm trom Egypt, leaving not even one to 
do homage. ETerywheie in Egypt 1 splinted new kings^ govemon^ 
oBiclals, maritime ovcfSeei$^ oFEcen mad scribes. 1 instituted sacri¬ 
fices for Ashor and the other greac gods my iordip for all dmc. I 
laid upon them the tribute due to me as overlord, to be paid anuuitUy 
without a break. ^ 

This oocupariou of Egypt lists less than twenty years. Then, as 
rapidly as she has achieved power, Assyria is overtaken by the 
final crisis: an Iranian people, the Medes* allied with, the ctoascent 
pow-cr of Babylon, assails the nAssyrian empire from the tcit. In 
6ii B.c. Nineveh, its capital, is taken, Assyria falls. 

The crisis of Assyria is followed by the renascence of Babylonia 
under die Chalda^ dynasty^ a brief meteoric episode. At the 
beginning of the sbcih centuty the great Neburha^emr presses 
once more along the road to the West, overthrows Jerusalezn, and 
reaches the Egyptian border. Until a few years ago we had to 
resort lo foreign sources for infbcmation concerning his warlike 
cntcrpriscSj for the royal ioscripdoiis represented hirn as occupied 
in the works cf peace, in accordance with the best traditions of 
his people. Notii^adays the situatioii h rather didtrtni:; the chronick 
whicii Wiseman published in i9j^* shows that the Babylonians 
also put their wars on record; so the contrast which used to be 
drawn so drasdeaUy with the Assyrians proves to be based more 

* ibid, p. 175; cf. otiw R, Dh Afarktddmt K^t tm 

Qras. 1956 , pp^ 

* D- J. Wkeman, Ohvbidri nf Kjj^ B.CJ) a /iv 

Mttfiiatf, London r93;6. 
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on tbc iimitanons of tbc mMiCtiai ^valkblc it ths* tune thin on the 
fam of tbe Novcrtliekss, we mvisc recogoi^ that there is a 
genuine difference in emphasis^ Moreover^ in Babylonia military 
expeditions are often eoiutectcd wiifa tbt works of peace, and 
serai n> aim rather at caUecting imiciM for temples than at 
defcAtiitg an enemy: 

Under the powet of my lords Nabu^ arid Marchik, 1 orgatibed an 
expedition of my m>ops to the Lcbinaji. I rendeted that region 
happy* evetywbm dislodging my foes, 1 gilheted together the 
Scittf^d mhabltants and brought them back to their homeSi 1 did 
what no king in the past had achieved: I Cut through steep moun- 
taios, I rocks, X opened passages and X bmU a toad for the mns- 
pert of the cedanu For my lord Mirduk, I caused mighty cedars, 
high and strong, of precious beauty and txcellcut dark cuilicy^ the 
abundant yield of tne l^banoi^ to float like cctd-stalks on the 
Amhtu* even into Babylonia. X mode the inhabiiMirs of the Lebanon 
dwell in scemity rogetber; and did oof su&r My to disturb tbem.* 

The Iranian power presses hard on Babylon, Cyrus's Persians 
iuvidc it in j | S ax# And then the histoiy of the an pent Meso 
potaznian empires is ended for c^ef. 


nr TH£ RELIGIOUS STRUCTURE 

Nowhere, perhaps^ is the nature of the rekttonship between the 
SuEseimns and the Semites more dearly exempliffed than in their 
religious beliefs and practices.'^ In the Babylonian arkl Assyrian 
pantheon we meet cnee more with the three great cosmic gods of 
the Sumedans: Heaven, Air, and Earth* Their names also remain 
the sanmr Aniij Enlii, and (Enfct). There is also the astral 
tnmty^ the McM3n, the Sun, and Venus the motning star; but the 
names are different; Sin, Shamash, and Xshtar. We may ask: is the 
diflexence conEned to a duinge of name? The answer is not so 
simple* For instance^ we cannot exclude the possibility that the 

* God of wrttmg aod wudom, of whom wc shall ipaik later. 

* The name ijf a caruJ. 

■ PriMihifd, Tof£/* p. joy. 

* On Bahjlooian ami Aasyrian ndlgion in E, Ljt 

if it i^Ajorre, cd- i, Farii J. Botiem, JLa 

f^aria S. ft Konkc* Aiiyrttn RWj^a, tmdon 
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special empbasb Lud on Ishcat*s w:idik«^ as disdna from her 
ascrat aspect, is due to the iailuciice of dae Semitic elcmeiit in the 
population- But her status as a fcciiliiy goddess cemMos un- 
chSugcd^ and she k still associated with the young god Tammuz 
(an adaptation of the Sum eri an name Dumuzi) who dies and rises 
again as an expression of the annual vegetation cycle. 

The national gods present a diflerent pictuie, for by their very 
natuxe these aro tiO[ easily transferred from one people to 
another. Babylonia and Assyria each have theif own gods, to 
whom great honour is accorded. In Babylonia the Hanunvtaht 
dynasty exalts the national god, called Mazduk, and hoiccfofth 
hi reSaiiis his place at the head of the heavenly hierarchy, being 
regarded as the creator and otdcrtt of the universe. In Assyria the 
name of ihe national god is the same as that of the people and 
ihdr capital* Aahur; and he possesses the same warlike attributes 
that are characteristic of his pcoplt 

Moreover, because a long cristing religious life is dynamic in 
its oattire, there is the po^bility of establishing autonomous 
beUcEs by another road^ and the main reason for the disdnedve 
features of the Babylonian and Assyrian religious beliefs has to be 
sought in this dynamic quality, as well as in thdt divecsity of 
origin. Now divinides appear which hitherto have been almost or 
entirely unknown, such as the god of writing and wisdom, Nahu, 
who is the minister and secreiary of the gods; while others arc 
peculiar to a separate group of the population, such as Adad, the 
god of the Afflorites; or they are borrowed fiom neighbour- 
log peoples, like Amurru, the god of the West. So, too, in the 
hicmrciiicol otganriadon of the pantheon, which grows more 
and more detailed and complex as state ccnrraltzadon develops, 
particular ciroimstaoEes det ermin e differences in development: 
for iciscance, the ascendancy of Mardut, and his ossumpdon of 
the sutribticcs proper to other gods, arc a consequence of the 
political ascendancy of the first Babylonian dynasty. 

Besides the qualitative differences, the religious documentary 
maierial left by Babylonia and Assyria b disringubbed, also and 
above ail, by its quantity. It must not be forgotten that the 
Semide fax surpass the Sumerian texts both in number and in the 
possibility of interpretation. In consequence we have a far l.u'gct 
and more detailed picture of religious life, and categories which 
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were Wcly hirtted at in the days of the Suinemm acquire a more 
dchoitc coment and inDne cleaxiy defined dmractcri^rics. 

Together widi faith in the gods thete is a no le^s hydy belief 
in demons. These ate jmalefiicenc spirits, often the souls of the 
dead who have not boen properly buried* Tbeit bodies ate part 
human and part animal. Like the ghosts of our own stode^r they 
appear pamcularly in dark and lonely spots- Worse sdlh they 
have the power both to render themselves Invisihte^ a nd ro invest 
thi!iiisctvea with all kinds of forms, Hchdc there b no escaping 
£com them, as one text telUngly puts it: 

Doott and bohs do not step thefn; 

Frigh walls and thick walls ihcy anas like wave*; 

T^y Iciip from house to house»* 4 
Unc^ the doors they slip Uke serpenn*^ 

It is a feaetme of the Mesopotamian religious outlook (as of 
othttrs^ it must he added) to attribute the ills that be&!l mankind 
to the activity of the demons. Here* for InsEance, is a deserription 
of the demon called the bearer of one of the ills most 

feared by the people of Mesopotamiap, namely^, 

The wicked ashaJkhi cornea on like a hurricane, 

Qad m splendour^ he fills the broad earth, 

Wts^;^ped in featful noise he spreads terror^ 

He prowls about ihe ways, he clutters rhe roads; 

He stands at a man^s side and none sees him^ 

He fits beside a man and remains unperociv^; 
ff he cnter$ a hno^ none knows his derign, 

IF he goes out of it; he Is sdlL unnoticed.* 

Demonic mietrcnrion is in turn reg^ded as being brought 
about by man’s own rins. Similar idea^ arc not unknown to us of 
later dap; but a typical feature of the andent Mesopotamian 
religion b that even good deeds do not necessarily save a maji 
from the demoQs: there is always the possibility that they will 
rake possession of a man's body as the icault of a spell, or even of 
a mistake. 

So the demons have to be driven out. This task is undertaken 
by an entire dais of the prjesthood, who resort to all manner of 

• G. Dmlmu, Ui ki ft p»rij 1947, 

p. further hibiii;>|rsphr to be foomi there. 

■ Ibid.p pp. 
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trxci mftm. i Hcfic ts AH csamplc of a fonmla co be said against 
demons: 

Thw art not to come near to my body, 

Thou wt not to go before me. 

Thou «T oot to tollow after me, 

Where 1 stop, thmi eci: not to stop, 

Where I am thou ut not to sit. 

My house thou art not to enter. 

My roof thou an oot to haact, 

Ttiou an not to put Cby ftiot la my foot's impEtot, 

Where I go thou art not to go. 

When I enter thou art not to entEi.* 

A mcdcolous ntua] complements the work of the formulas: 
religion hands with magic, and mciclidnie also is pressed into 
Ecrviot. One presaription gives the foUowing siogtdar procedure 
for treating a headache: 

When the sun retuins to his abode, cover thy head with a gapnent 
and cover also the wild cucumber that lias grown by itself m the 
desert Then set around it a ting of flour, Nfttt morning before 
sunrise, pluck it fix>m its place and take its root Then take the 
fleece of a Titgin she-goat and tie it tm the head of the skk man, tie 
it *0 die neck of the sick man, in order that the bcadache which is in 
this maij's body may be driven forth and he nmblc to mum, like 
straw scattered afat by the wintL fly heaven be thou exoicizedl By 
earth be thou eioicbrd!* 

One of the most signifit^t of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
rites is that of substituting an animal fat the sick man. In order 
to deceive the demons the animal is laid out on top of the patientj 
then the demons will set on the animal, and the man will be rid 
of them. The prescription governing this rite reads: 

Take a suckuig-pig and set it tevd with the head of the sick man. 
Teat out its heart and pm it over the sick man'* heait Sprinkie 
che sides of the bed with ita Wood. Dismembee the sucking-pig and 
Uy the puts on the sick man's members. Then ptitify this man with 
pure warer.. -, Oifcr the sucking-pig in his nUce. Let its flesh be 
■s the flesh of the sick man. has bioodiis the blood of the skk nan!* 

The teits relating to magic are impressive by their vety 
quantity. The same may be said of those dealing with divinanon, 

t C£ A. A vwi PfooadiJ, At«tf W Svrmy, Leiden tsji. 

* G. Canteaau Idt n. i, p. 70)1 p. tsy, 

» Jhid,, p. JIT. ' Ibid., p. «y. 
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which constitutes another sector of ndigious life, and is served by 
a separate doss of the priesthoods 
*ni£ most widespread method of dieinatioti is based on setutirtf 
of animal livers. A very large number of clay modek of Irvers 
have been found, each caudiilly marked out according to the 
TOcious parts, and with aunotaiions on the sigiuhmncc of each. 
But prognostications were drawn from practicalty everything. 
Here, for example, are some omens connected with dogs: 

If a dog stops in htont of a man: an obstacle will check him. 

If a dog stops at his side: the god's protection wiU be upon him. 

If a dog on bed: the gM*f w»th will be against him. 

If a dog lies on bis chain hiS wife will follow him into diaaster... 

If a wlute dog enters a. temple: the fbundationa of the tem py will 
be stable. 

If a black dog eniem a temple: the fbundarioas of the temple wtU 
not be stable. 

If s brown dog eniecs a temple: prosperity for that icmple. 

1 / 9 yellow dog entets a temple: pcosperity for that temple. 

If a patti'Oolauied dog enters a temple: fas'our of the gods for 
dm ttmp!e.t 

Ants, too, art of significance: when found near a gate, for 
instance, by their numbers and the direction of their tnovciucitts 
they will indicate the fate of that dry.* Even from his own suffer¬ 
ings a sick man can deduce what the future holds in store for him: 

If the utiTt of his left Up hii£t$ hiin; he will have i. good ion* 

If thfi neirc of the frole of tii« lef? foot hotu him: be wlU h&coitic 
tidi** 

And so on; i hli$fctr on the farehcad iadiottes danger; one oit 
the right side of tlic Joxw lip^ poverty; one on the left ^idc of the 
iamc lip, riches. There are many bun^eds of texts d^lj ng with 
such nrnttm, which indicates die btense inierest shown ui this 
aspea of fdigiom life. 

Divinanon coomboited greaiJy to the sumss of a science wliich 
placed the whole world in debt to ihe Babylomajis; naindy^ that 
of ostconomy. The position of the stars at the momenr of a child^s 
birth, theur movements and thrii conjunctions, even their piedse 
hues were regarded as oflbiding Indications of the fuiure, and so 

■ G, C&nDctiiia, Ls />j j-; lu B^hrumf, Pam 1^40, 

pp, foTthtr hUnhoKnpbj fo be foimd then. 

* Ibid, p, iij. ■ IkitL* p, lij. 
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diligently studied. Observatories were establisiicd at the top 
of the temple towers^ and tlidr astrononiets accurately recorded 
the courses of the staxs^ and even predicted eclipses. Together and 
In association with astronomy went providing the 

means of making measurements and calcukdons. The Babylonians 
were able to calcukte with all the four adthmetical ndes^ to laisc 
to powers, extract roots, and solve equauons; itt geometry they 
could measure areas and volumes-* * Bur all this seicudfic activity 
was on a restricted scale, being sabordimted to the tccjuircmcnta 
of religion, of dirmariorij cooscquemly there w-as no separation 
bemeen astronomy and astrolog)-! 

If rhe ntooa occludes Jupker: a king will die wiLhio the year or 
there will be an eclipse of moon and siuu -,, 

If JupJict appears to enter into the midst of the moon: prices will 
be low in the knd. 

If jupitet enwrges from behind the moon; there will be strife Id 
the laUu. I *» 

If Mars is visible in the month of TammuE the bed of the waoiofs 
will reuiiiu empty. 

If Meccury lies ro the north: there will be corpses, the king of 
Akkad wiE mvadc a foreign country. 

If Wars approat±e 3 the Twins: a king wtU die and there will be 
enmity^® 

The Babylonians also liad on oracular litcmturc connected with 
divination. The ting would consult the oracle before setting out 
for wor^ and would regulate his conduct in accordance wdth the 
answer. For exampte, the Assyrian king Esarhaddon is given 
encouragemcru in the following message: 

Esarhaddon, king of the coumocs, fcai not!..«I ani the great 
Lady, 1 am Ishtar of Atbeta, who has destroyed all thy foes bdfbre 
thee. Which of The words chat 1 have said to dice Itas nor been ful¬ 
filled? 1 mu lahmt of Arhela. I will lie in wait for thy enemies, 1 will 
give them ioDD chy Imnds. 1, Ishtof of .\ri>cia, will go befoie thee hiuJ 
oebind thccL Fear not! *.» 

Eurhaddun, fear nod I, the g)od 0d, speak to thre. The beams of 
thy heart do I snengtlieti, likg thy motner who bcoughi thee iiiio 
bdng. The sixty ^rcat gods stand with me and piotoct thee. The 
god Sin is at thy right hand, the god Shamash at thy left banfl, The 
sixty great grxb stand about thee, Ringed for bottle** 

^ C£ O. ^^c^gcl»ue^, TAf Exa^t Siimu in Ctiptohageii 

B, van dcr Wserden, Sdtna Gfnfliegim 

* G, Contenau {eit. lu i* p- 7*)^ PP- 11^-^ 

■ Fritcluid. pp. 449-SQ- 
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BabyloEiiaa and j^ssjroac htual pactice I5 cxttunel^ rich and 
vccy fully dncumcnt^^ The minutely particukrized details 
provided in onenslve passages reveal an unmistaloible tendency 
tuwaids formalism^ and also the ptedominant role which icligtous 
pncrice plays in eveiyday life. As we have seen, the priesthood 
is organized in sever^ thsUnct categories, which continue and 
further devebp those which caisted among the Sumerians. The 
Dcligious calendai repeats the Sumerian sacred seasons, also with 
fur^er extensions and developments. New Year’s Day is still the 
central point of the religious year, and the New Year celebration 
to Babylonia, of which we have a detailed description, exemplifies 
the natuie of the cdcbcationst for twelve successive days there 
ue purirications of sanctuaries, sactiSces, and prayers; the main 
features of the oeicmonics ate the king's homage to the god, 
the great procession of the statues, and the prognostication of 
destinies for the coming year, which the gods determine at 
this season. The ancient Sumerian conception of order is still the 
basis of existence: the determinaricui of events in advance is an 
indi.sp«i 5 able condition of life’s progress along its due course. 
Bui the Babylonian New Year has yet another, ancient significance: 
the odebiation of the resurrection of hfatduk is on expression of 
the primeval oalt of the earth’s life cycle. Thus, rioiag with the 
constant actrerion of new religious demenEs, the ancient features 
persist and acquire new life. 

The account of the great Babylonian festivals may give a wrong 
impression of the religloa of which they were a particubi 
expression, for it mighi sugg^t a people setcoe and pyful in the 
culrivauan of their fertile land and the cult of their patron gods. 
But we must not forget the great quantity of magical and divina- 
lory texts, with their ceaseless and al ways uncertain effort to fore¬ 
see and influence the draded course of fate, the ills which ihieattn 
all existence. We must bear in mind the dismal prospect of a 
squalid life beyond the tomb, when the soul will wander wearily 
in search of rcoietabrance. For riie Babylonians, like the Sumerians, 
believe in life after death, but, as with the Sumerians, this h^liff 
is not associated with any views on retribution for the good and 
evil deeds of this life. The abode of the dead is situated beneaih 
the earth and is enveloped in darkness. Its inhabitants drag out a 
wittched existence, eating dust and drinking dirty water. Only 
* Cf. C. FurLwi, RjO' tabitaiui t Udiqc 
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the offerings of die liviftg oaa sometimes alJeirmtc thdr condition; 
and when the Irving fotgcc ihcm^ or, worse sdll, when they do not 
baty the dead bodies^ the dead wander about restlessly^ and tetum 
in the fottn of demons to molest the living. 

So the religious life of the Babylonians b tunda mentally an ex¬ 
tremely gloomy one* There is no guarantee thai one can escape 
from the assaults of evil; no hope that evil wiU oi^ day be dedsi^dy 
ovetoome and good will triumph; no belief that good works will 
be rewarded in another life- Here is the tragedy of a deiliaatioQ 
that was yet so massive and powerfuL We shall dnd that tragedy 
reflected in the themes of a wst and flourishing literature^ which 
ponders again and again on the question to which it finds no 
answer. What b the meaning ot today and the nature of the 
morrow? 


IV THE LITERARY GENRES 

Babylonian and Assyrian litcranim^ covers a wide and rich range 
of subjects, including discussion of man^s fundamental probleim 
imd th^ solution in terms of the ptedominant religion. So much 
fit least we can say. In respcci of the originahty of the subject 
matter^ and the discussion and solution of tlie problems, we find 
ourselves confronted once more with the old question of Meso¬ 
potamian civilization, with the additional factor that the depend¬ 
ence of Babylonian and Assyrian upon Suinerian culture can be 
especially w^ cvaluared and documented in the field of litcratiire. 
Wc shall thetefom not be surprised to find the same anonymity^ 
the same imitation of ancient ]iH>ddis and consequent diminution 
of historical pcrspcctivep^ in a word^ die sanre collective and 
practical art* reflecting the religion and the dvil authority. 

So wc need only traverse the old ground, and^ fitting the new 

* On liic Jn j^enetal: B. Mcisscicr, D» Uttra- 

Jta-, WiypdTk-Po&dam ipil*; H- A. Erpofcls. D* Jrr Ba^litgifri tn 

AjJOFrifrs, D«i Hiflg T9J^ 

* W. voa Sod-en, EW PiFvWfj» tMirah^ 

Bvjb, b ^ Oriat-Guff^J^Aaft $J (^9511* 

pp, 14-ifr, dcriii wkh the problun of * bhtory of Babtionian wid ^yrbii 
IJcentufc^ indicating the vajiam nutemh [oithogtiplik* lingoifttie, onn- 
y namrif^ gffngrflphidnJ, rcligjoto) vhl^ mty be of we b fbai diStcult ta*k. 
An Httrop m pnaait * biitofy of BjihylonkEi and Aiajrrkn liEcntunr ha* 
ftccody betn by G. Elmldi, Mi U/mr^ axtloi Afifjv* 

ptimiif, Milano 195% 
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maccfjii into the old oiccgodes^ note whcucvci possible any 
contribution that may have been made by flup: Semitic newcomecs* 

In the field of mythological poetry there is one poem of 
Eandsuncntal importance, since it deals with the ocatioa of the 
world. It is called Bm/wj iHjh (*When on High^ from tts opening 
words.^ The account is probahiy b^sed on Sumcciiui sources^ but 
ir owes its uniiy ro the glodficoHcin of Marduh, tlic god of the 
first Babylonian dynasty; the onginal version of the poom must 
date back to the pcood of that dynasty, about the beginning of 
the second millennium BtC The tnet^ which is very long and is in a 
gocNj state of preservaiioc, tells of the cunflio between pdmeval 
chaos personified by the goddess Tiamat, and cosmic order, of 
which the god Mardnk is the incarnation. The struggle bctw'een 
the two fonns one of the most authentic and telling epic passages 
which have survived from Mesopotamian literature! 

He mhioned a bow, and made it hl$ wvapon^ 

Fitted to h the arrow, and fiaed in Ttringi, 

He lifted tbe mace, and took it in bis r^u hand, 

Bov and quivet he hung at hh side. 

Ug htnifT F he Set before nim, 

With a blazing dame he filled hh body* 

He made a net to enlbld 

The four winds he took that nothing of her might escape , * p 
Ixamat cried our aloud in fhryp 
Her leg^ trembled to their roots; 

She redted a charm, and cast her ipelJ, 

While the gods of battle sharpened thdr veaponSp 

They joined issue, Tkmat and the wisest wnong the gckds, ^farduk; 

They wcni tti batik:, they diw near for the struggle 

The kicd spread out his net to enfold het; 

The Evil wind, which folloved bebmd, he let loose before her. 
When Tiama: opemed her mouth lo destroy him. 

He scat in the Evil Wind, so that she could not dose her lips. 
The laging winds filled her bcQy, 

Her body was dismetdeJ and bci mouth gaped. 

He loosed an arrow, it core her bdiy. 

Cut through her insides, and split hu hearty 
And io, having conquered, he dew hcr,^ 

The vii:torious god divides the body of the dead godde^ into 

^ CL A. Hcidd, Tftf Bsif^fAmhn ctL i, Chka^ 1514; Pricchwd, 

Tfxht pf>. 60-71. 

•Tibitt !V. Jinct S9-10J; cf. PritcluTiI. Twu, pp, 66-7. 
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iwo: with one part he fornis the heavens^ with the other the earth. 
This is an expression and a good example of the mentality^ of the 
indent Orient: the divine person and the cosmic clement coincide, 
the one and the other being animated hy the same li£e^ for Tiitmc 
is both goddess and part of the universe^ 

This estahlishmcnt of heaven and earth marks the begummg of 
hfarduk's creative activity^ which, be it noted, is creation to the 
Siimenan and Akkadian sense of the word. Hence it is not the 
producrion of entirdy new matter, but the ordering and bringing 
about of the transition from chaos to cosmos. This concept 
pervades alJ the rest of the nanadve^ which condnues with i 
description of the orjgin of the tt^: 

He constructed stations for the gfcic 

Pixing rheir iscral likepesscs as considiarions- 

He determined the year by designating ki 

l-le set up three cortstdktiocis for each of the twelve months. 

After dchuing the days of the year with celestial hgutes. 

He founded the stanon of Ncbirti^ to detennioc their acmes, 

Thar none tnigbt gn too &r or fall short. 

AJongside it he set up the stations of Hnlil and Ea- 
Hc opened up gat^ on both sides. 

And sec on them strong bolts to left and to right.* 

So cicadon is a work of forming and ordering. From the stir^ 
the story turns to plants and umnals (or so if would seem, for at 
thiR point die text is mutilated} and hniliy Co man. The task 
assigned to man, the very reason for his creation^ is explicitly 
stated and of great sigmficancc; he is to serve the gods. The poem 
closes with the triumph of the all'Canquering Marduk, whom the 
other gods ccalt to tb: head of the celestial hierarchy. Thus the 
Babylonian dynasty grafts the glDrificarion of its own god on to 
the traditional story. But there is more to be said than ttds: the 
conflict berween chaos and cosmos is only another aspect of the 
annua] cycle of the universe, which causes emture to flower anew 
after being overthrown by the storms of wintet. Thus the andent 
Oriental myth finds new expicsslotip being revived and under- 
stood as actual mlity. With the fcdtal of this poem every New 
Year the Babylonians express their &iih in the renewal of Nature; 
life will succeed death, and ordcr^ synonymous with existenoe, 
will follow chaos, synonymous whh nonexistence^ 

* CoTTHpondiri^ to Jupitu. 

• Tablet V, Unei i-iQi c£ ?rlaijaid,i Tfxir^ p. 67. 
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Passing bom one pole of the god^mythology to the other# 
bom tcgcflcU cQDcemiog the beginning of thiogs to those OOO' 
cemed with the farther side of the gtavt^ we €nd io Akkadian 
form A poem already discussed# the descent of Intinna (now 
Ish^r) to the imdowiirld** We do not need to dwell furth:^ on 
this subject, beyom! mentioning ic as an ejtample of the diacaetcr- 
istic ceformiilation of andent tbetnea which we hatre already 
disenssed. Instead, we shall consider snDthcr undexworki myth# 
so known only in Semitic, though a Sumenan prototype may 
yet come to light: we ttfer to the myth of Nergal and EredikigaL* 
This Utter deky has already appeared ia Sumenan mythology as 
the goddess of the underworld. The poem relates that Ereshkigal* 
being prevented by her duties from anending a banquet of the 
gods, is hmted to send one of her ministers as bee representative. 
She docs so, and ^ the same time bids him bring down xo the 
imckrwcrld any god who does not rise in homage on bis arrival 
The god Nergal refuses to rise, and so he is carried down to the 
underworld; but when he arrives there he attacks and overcomes 
the guardians, then turns on the goddess herself: 

Imide the bouse he sctied Ereshkigal, 

By her hair be htought her down femn the throne 

To the ground, to cur off her hcai 

‘Sky me not, O my brothed Let sue speak u word to t W r 

Wheu Nergal heard tliis, he set hec fitec. 

She wept and aha^ hetseif: 

*Be thou my husband and I will be thy wife! 

I will let ibke hold dotninion over (he vast L^ndetvoridL 
I win place the tablet of wisdom In thy hand. 

Thou shaft be the maater, I wHI be the mistress/ 

When Kctgal heard thcfe her words. 

He took her and kissed her, wiping awav her tears: 

*AI1 that thou hast for months desired o^ me 
Shih now come to be." ■ 

The myth seems intended to justify Nergal's aasuenprion of 
lordship over the underworld. Nothing could be more nattiral; 
there is here a procedure common to all die andent wofltL 

Among the poems concerned with the heroes, we End Gtlgar 
mesh once more in the centre of things: but now he is in Semitic 

^ PmeWi. Tfx/r. pp. 106-9, * pp. 

* linea 77“I8; rf Piiichard, Trv^r, p. T04* 
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garb. And theft is 3 cmncetion between the various episodes, and 
a gencfal coherence, which ate lacking in the Sumeriui eonices. 
And, of conisc, thete arc elements which at present at least would 
appear to be new m the stoty.^ 

Giigamesh, the heto who has seen evetything, and who knows 
the se^et of wisdom, passes ftom ^eat to fcatT The goddess 
T^hr^r herself is filled with admifariofl for him and propos^ to 
take him as her k)vcc» The dialo^e which ensues embodies a 
literary theme which we ^hall find in other Oriental mythologies, 
namely, an offer to a man to raise him to the leyel of the gods, and 
the man^s refusal because of his knowledge that this is impossible, 
and that the attempt only lead to misecy' 


“ComCi Gilgsmcab, be them my lovee! 

Grant me me gift of thy love. 

Be thou my husband and 1 witl he thy wife. 

I will han^ for tb« a chaiiot adorned wto lupii-kmlj and gain. 
With golden wheels and with homs of pracioos stocle. 

Thou shah hiunew to k itotm-draam fat banes. 

Amid the fragrance of cedars sbalt thou enter our house! 

And when thou entcicst our hous^ 

The thjtshold and the dais shall kijs thy feet. 

Before thec shall bow down kings, governors and pnnees. 

The produce of nMuntain and of plain shall they bung thee w 
tribute* *^ “ 


The goddess details the prospect of happiness that ifi opentsd to 
the hero; but he is well aware of the orher side of picture: 
T^h «t>r is fickle and will soon abandon him* So he replies: 

■But wliat must t give thw, if I take thee in na^age? 

Am 1 to give thee oil and gannents for thy body. 

Bread and vtctuab, 

Food for thy gocibesd,^ 

Drink for thy queeoship? .. . » 

What dp I fiiua from martiage with we. 

Thou art a biaxicr that goes ooi in the cold, 

A door that withstands not the wina arui the stocm, 

A palace which colUpses upon heroes . - 


* Cf. A. Heidd, Tit Gi^awwA Epir sad O/d !«/»■«/ P^ral/itf, bL a. 

Chicago 1949; F. M. T. Jc tUsre Bdd. lln «k *> Amterto 

I 9 J 2 ; Pritchani. TeeW, pp- 7a-»* On ^ 

jmttti-Eptf W iiim in Ajurtufit Sifdhn, 6 (tyj t>, pp. j-lf. 

• Tablet VI, line* 7-*71 cf. Pritehaid, T«r//, pp. liH- 
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i>f thy lovm hwt thrm lovtd far crtt? 

Who Ckf thy fwains has been plca^ng to thee always? 

Conjc, I wtQ fell died tbe tak of thy lovers,,, 

Thou didst love m Uots* marvdlous ia strength, 

And didst dig for him seven pits and yef seven. 

Thou didst love a sEaUina^ splendid in battle. 

And didst ordain for him wnip, >pur and ksh; 

Seven leagues didst thou bid him ton ^ ^ ^ 

Thou didst love dw shepherd of the Bock 
Who ever gathered fuel for thee 
And tbulv shughteied kids for thee; 

Thou diiist smite him and turn him to a 
Kis own sons now hunt him doum. 

Fits own dogs $mp at hifi legs.,, 

[f thou lovest me, thoti wilt neat me like theixu" ^ 

The heroes ra^gedy is that he oumot escape death. In all his 
feats he is haujsted and tronblcd hy this knowledge* We have 
already seen that this theme dominates the Sittnedan te^tt of the 
poem; now we find it in ihe SemMc text, expressed in striking 
verses of rematkabk ardsde quality: 

Gilganicshi w^ldiher tovESt thouiP 

The life thou putsuest thou shale nor find. 

When the god? created nunkktii 
For man set aside death. 

Life they retained in their own hand$^ 

O Gilgamesh* fdl thy beUy^ 

Make merry by day and by night. 

Of each day make a feast of revoking. 

Day and night dance ihcu and play; 

Let thy garmefits be spartiing tash. 

Thy head be washed; bathe thou ici waten 
Pay heed to the littk cme that bolds thy hand. 

Let thy spouse ddight in thy bosom; 

For this is the task of mankind.^ 

And again; 

Do we build bouses for ever? 

Do we seal contracts for ever? 

Da brothets share out the inhedtance for ever? 

Doer hatred persist for ever In the land? 

Does the river rise and flood for ever?,,, 

How ahke are ibe st^per and the dead, 


* Tablet VI, tina 14-7K ^ p. ^ 

* Tablet X, old BahyktidaD Toilot^ ni; c£ ibid., p. 90, 
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De> they not compose n. pscciLce of death. 

The commonet and the nobk, 

^cn they Me neaf to dselr fete?' 

The elevated tone of this expression of human misery gives the 
poem of Gilgamesh a vitality which we could regard as almost 
modern, and places it in the fojcmosr rank of Babylonia’s and 
Assyria’s rich and ample literatuie. 

Besides the poems concerned with myths of the gods and 
heroes there is a flourishing lytic poetry,’ which is completely 
dominated by religious themes. As with (he Sumerians, hymns to 
gods ^oyetdgos are ptedocninant. A hymn to the sun-god 
ShainAsh reads: 

O Shanmh, king of heaven and earthy 
Who ordcrest ail things high and low^ 

Sbomash, the wakening of the dead to life 
And the freeing of the captive is in thy hand. 

Lncoimpnbk judge^ 

WTio ocdccKt mmMiid, 

Exalted sdon 

Of the Lord Namrwsit, 

Most mighty and noble son. 

Light of the lands, 

hfakcE of all that is in heaven and on ihe earthy 
Thou art, ShatuaslL’ 

In addidoo Co hymns, there arc pcnhenrial psalms and simple 
prayers; these do not conattoite a distinct literary genre, but arc 
expressions of the fundamentally umtary rcligioui life. We may 
quote a fine evening praycn A ritual act, a saci^ce, is tn progress- 
There is silence. The great gods of die day are asleep. To the 
stars shining m the heavens ascends the invomdon; 

They arc lying down, the great ones; 

The boles are &Ileip the ^teoings are pUced; 

The noisy crowds are quicr. 

The open gates aie closed. 

The godi and the goddesses cjf the land, 

Shitnasb, Sin, Adid ind Ishtar, 

Have betaken themselves to sleep in heaven. 

I Tablet X, Auynart rmion, VI, lines a^, Jl-j: cf. ibid., pp. Si-j- 
The mc9nb!i^ of dw eoftdoding Un» is in diapute, 

* Cf A. FaJicwtidfl, W. wan SodcfU dt. tu x, p. >9, 








not pionCHincifig judgemeat, 

Tlwy ifc not fksridfrig 
VcUm is the nights 

The pikce the fields aie and dark p.. 

The great gods^ ihe gods of tiie night * * * 

Stand by p * P 

In the aiTinsuian whSch 1 am pctfonmng^ 

In the kmb whkh 1 am opting. 

May the tojth be revealed to me.^ 

The didactic and wisdom litcratorc teprodnees the forms which 
wc foond among the Smnedans** Some of the pioTcrbs arc 
tspcdally pointed;* 

^My cistern h not cinv so 1 am not very ihinty*—whidi meani 
that wc do not fully appredate the viLuc of a thing tilt wc are 
deprived of it 

^The net is loosened^ tnn the fettiera weie nni remits.'' Thb scenu 
to eotiespcmd to *Ont of the frying-pan into the fireV 
“If 1 myself had not gone, who wodd have gone at my siik?^ 
Compare ooi ^If you want a thing done property, do it yourself** 
'He conseented the bouse before starting in* As we would put it, 
*He CDumed bis chickens before they were hatchedV 

Tou go tnd take the enm/s fidd, the enemy comet and takes your 
fidd'—a redcctlon on the fadhty of war. 

Wise ooimseh are not lacking; 

As a wise maOp let your undersiaoding shine modestly^ 

Let your mouth be lestiamoi, guarded your speech* 

Litfi a man’s wedih, kt your be ptedons. 
het af&ont and hostility be m abominadon to you. 

Speak nothing impcrtineni, give no umeUahk advice « * . 
tfmo your opponent do no evU, 

Your evildoer tecompense with good« 

Render jusdcc to your enemy *«* 

Psy homage daily to your 

Wtdi sacrifice, prayci, and ofle^gs □£ incense *. * 

Reverence proaeces wellbeings 
Sacrifice prolongs life. 

Prayer mrpiates aliL^ 

We turn now to the fabkSt the dialogues between aniizmls^ 

*Cf, A. Fdifensidn, W. too Sodto, cTt, n. a, p. J9; Pdich&rd. Ttxlr^ 
pp, The trandddDn u coorromtRl in serecd pomts, 

* J* }- A. xin DJJk, m. n, 1, p, 4i, 

* Prttch^, Tfxtj, p. 4151 

* Tby., pp. 4£&-7. 
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which rcrivc the imcient SumciiAn genre^ Hcx:e, too^ m la the 
of the Sumemii fiibles^ due material 1$ sp^i^ and Scagmentatyp 
but not so much sq that wc ate imabb to any example. 

Here is the charmin g story of the ox and the horse^^ It opens with 
a cbecxfiil picture of spring: 

The fetdands ate in blooni^ the hdds are gteeo. 

The upkmiiS are dtcnchcdj the dykes ate watet^; 

Ravine and slope carry down die mDuntain-coiEcats 
That msh into the dykes, watering the nridjL 
The soil, without culcivarion, becomes a phntatign. 

The grass ^rowa in wood mul in meadow. 

The pouimfiil womb of the earth h openi^ 

Giving plenteous food fbt cattle and abundance for the botnet of 
men* 

An os and a horse struck up a fificndAhip, 

The rich pasture had sated tneir bellies. 

And glad of heart they lay resriog.^ 

The occ opened his mouth to spe^ and arid to the hnise, glorious 
in baTtIc: 

*l seem to have been bem under a lucky sLar: 

From begiomng to end of the year 1 find foodi 
I have fodder in abundance and spring water in profusion *. - 
Qiangc thy w^y of life and come away with mer 

But the horse has no liking for a comfortable life: 

^Strong brass to co ver ray body 

Have they put upon me, and 1 wear it as a gaixnctil. 

Without me, the fiery 9tcedt 

Nor king nor prince not Lord nor noble fares upon bis way ... 

The horse is like a god, mtdy of step. 

Whilst thou and the calves wear the op of servitude:^^ 

The dialogue conririues in this vein of argument and counter- 
argoment, but we can follow its course only to m very lixiii^ 
extent, for the text b mutilated^ We do not know the outcome, 
whether die ox or the horse had the better of the debate* The 
signifimnt factor is that the potm is a moral feble, opposing the 
pe ace ful to the warlike life, the modest tiant|uillity of tJie labourer 
to the perilous glory of the warrior. Later on this literary form is 
represented by Aesop in Greek, and wc arc thoroughly lusrified 
tn suspecdug that he had Oriental inspirarian, though the paucity 

* Cf C JolmMQfi, Bia// in .i4wmica» fmimal 

pp- Sc-ioo. 
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and fcagmentajy state of our matedal makf: it Impossible lo 
investigate the question thotoughlf at present. 

In the Geld of wisdom htcrature wc meet again with the theme 
of the suffitrings of the tightcous,^ which we have already noted 
iii Sumedan litemiureH Now it acquites Akkadian dres$p Here is 
the lamentation of the hlcsopotamion Jobj 

I have now lea-chcd the borne of life and have passed beyond ir* 

I look ^ut nw, evil «pcn cvtlt 
My ifBktipii grows, I cannot find juitittr *.. 

Yet 1 thoaght only of prayer and supplicadcm^ 

Invocation was my emt^ sacrifice my mle; 

The day of the worship of the gods wcie my delight^ 

The day of my goddessT procesaioji was my profit and my wealth; 
The Ycncration of the kirig was my joy^ 

Mttsic for him my pleasine.* 

After seating the problem, the poem attempts its solution. Why 
is it that the righreous man suffers?' To begin with» a reservation 
of prmdple has to be made: how is one to judge whether a thing 
is good or evil? Man is a fragile and mutable creature: 

What is giMc! in a man^s sight is evil for a god* 

What IS evil to a nun*3 mind is good for his gocL 
Who can comprehend the counsel of the gods in heavenr 
The plan of a god b deep waters, who can fkthom it? 

Where has bcGiddlcd mankind ever karned what Is a gnd*^ conduct? 
He who was alive yestetday ii dead ickiay; 

In an instant he was darkenedr in a mornent he was cnishci 
One moEnem he is singing a luppy song» 

In a moniHtt he will wail Like a momner- 
IJke day and night their mood changes, 

WTfccn they arc hungey thej' are like cocpscs. 

When they are sated they dvai thdr god; 
fn good fortune they talk of mounting to heaven. 

When they ate aSlicted they grumble ahoiu going down to the 
titidexworld+* 


M compared with the Sumemn trcamient of the subject, this 
agnostic approach h a new feature, ar lea$t so far as our prerent 
knowledge allows us to judge. "Fhe conclusion, however, is the 
Mdcnt one: the gods will drew out the suffering righteous man 


^ CL ^ Kuidike, Twlr ^ TAraij „Dir Uidm^ Girtrhi^ 

m TiAM%r>rir 8i coIL 69-7S. 

^ n. lincj ij-ls ef Ptitchani Trx^i, pp. 

< U, lino ^ 4 - 7 ; rf. iby., p. 4 JJ* 
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Ecom the depths of his misfommes^ he will be fcsioted to life 
ftom the grave, and wih be libetsted from destruction, 

But even th^ last hope cafinot be said to be constant. In a 
magnificent dialogue on the misedes of the human state a master 
and ills slave discuss the pros and contras of The mister 
formulates a proposition, and the slave commends it for its good 
points^ then the master rejects the idca^ and the slave oondemns tt 
for its bad points. The oondusion is that there is no ground fos 
any' certain judgement on this eaxtte 

^Servant* hear mcl" 

'Yes> my loti y&]* 

*A wo man will 1 love»* 

"YeSj ioTE, my lord, lovt The man who loves a woman forgets 
pain and trouble.” 

servanr^ a woman 1 will not IovCp* 

"No* do nut toTc* my lord, do not love: woman is a wdl, woman 
is an Icon daggett a sharp one, that cuts a man^i neck,' 

"ScfViint, Irar mcr 
'Yes, mv lord, yea!' 

*l will CIO loinethiiig for the good of my country/ 

^Yes, di>^ my lord» do: the man whn docs something for the good 
io£ his countryp his good deed U placed in the bowl of Macdnlc/ 
^No, servTintp I wifi not do something for the good of my coun^ .* 
*No# do it noi^ my lotd* do it not; climb the mounds of mdeiit 
ruifjfi and walk a^ui chetn; look at the skulU of ktc and eady meti; 
which of them was w jekedp and which a public bcmcEtctor?'^ 

And so the dialogue cantinueSp demonstiaiiiig the futility of all 
human activity, until the dmmacic conclusion is reached; 

•IXliat then is good? To break my neck and yours* to cast the pair 
of us into the river, that b good!” 

But no^ there is a doubt about even this proposition. The 
mastex once more changes his mind; first he will kill the skve, 
will send bfm on ahead. At this point the slave turns the lesson 
of the dialogue to his own accoimt. He is to die lirst:^ Well and 
good* But if there is no point in life* if cYcrything is vanity* why 
wail at all? 

"Then would my lord wish to live even three days after tae?" 
Tltcse verses express the speech of a society In dcdinc* After 


* Ihid., pp. 417-®^ 
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50 mucli crcatioo coostxuctiopL^ it hM come to know doubt^ 
diwx^uogemcnt, crisis. 

The poetic Utctattitc has an abundance of prose writings its 
complements These coiiaist above all of hiitorical tero^ especially 
annals, such as m?c have already mcndonecL In addition there arc 
records and reports and camruemoradvc s^lae; rsns d-c^fa n g with 
liiiguistic subjects, from lists of signs to vocabuLLtics; scientific 
wtiungSp espccialljt on mtLtbematics smd astronomy.. By fix the 
most nmnetous gtoiip of all consists of letters, teats relating to 
economics, and jimdical doounents. all of which aflbfd an 
insight into the otidook and stmctiije of Babylonian and Assyrian 
society. 

We Cannot deal with all this material^ bat we must discuss the 
legal writings, if only summarily and by way of example^ They 
iUus^tc ont of the most typJcaJ forms of Mesopotamian though^ 
One which petmeaies every branch of life,* In this field the situa- 
rion is diametrically contrary to that in Egypt the Egyptians have 
no code of laws^ hut in Mesopotamia ever^ahing is law* in both 
pubbe and private life* and religious law at thatj for the omisrion 
to perform a rite h placed on the same level a$ the comniisrinn of 
theft or murder, in accordance with that unity of icHgious frith 
which is dmraaerisde of Mcsopommkn thought and action. 

This can be exemplified by reference to the Hammunbi Gxic,* 
As we now know, this code is not the only, nor the oldest one in 
^Icsopotamia^ and we can no longer count on its origEnabty; but 
it stiU Tcmams the most complete and organic synthesis of law 
that we possess, and therefore ft most fully documents its epoch 
and envlroniTicnt. 

In its iimrary form* the Code follows the scheme of Sumerian 
rimes; prologue^ laws, cpdogue. Tlie laws still Imve that analytic, 
pie^mcal quality characteristic of the Sumerians; we find enun^ 
dated wt genci^ prindples* but individual eases with tiieir 
appropriate solutions ■ But considerable difiercnccs are to be 


^ THtvtt^ J. C Miift. T^sf As^tm Oxford *9iS, and 
Tflf Laltf^ x Tob,, Oxfiafd 

• O. W* Him. Oft Lriprig i9Jt; Pobl» 

R. Fulki* Cwkx HxmmifratL TrsKitiifiOa tf Ptrm Laiifui^ cd. j, R^jmi ipjoi 

H ed. j, Rona 1953 ; 

Pntclurd* Textr^ pp. 
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doted in the content of the laws. Those relating to pctsoiis reireal 
a society divided into three classes, which approximate to the 
coficepdons embodied in the modem terms: patricians, plebeians, 
and slaves. Patridans and slaves correspond to the two classes 
already found among the SurncriaiiSp but the concept of plebeians 
is new, in that the distinctive feature of their state is no longer 
ctcpcadence upon the palarse, as in ibe case of the 'partly free" 
Sutueriacs, but a dificrent legal xiaros: 

If a patdeiAn put pui another's eye, his eye shall be put out* If 
he break another's bone, his bone shall be broken- If he put out 
the eye oi break the bone of a plebeian, ht shall pay a irdna of 
aJlver.^ 

The law relating to the famdly bieats the father as its head. 
Marriage is preceded by a betrothal gift from the bridegroom to 
the heidep the so-calkd ^acquisinon price*, something of which 
there is no evidence in Snrucrian law. A rimher innovation^ or* at 
lost* something th^r cannot be traced back to Sumerian times, 
is the written contract: 

Tf a ptrkian has taken a wife, but has not made a conrracr with 
her* that woman is not his wife/ ■ 

Polygamy is permitted, whereas Sumerian marriage was 
monogamic. Divorce is granted for an adequate reason. For 
ocsmple: 

If a pflcriciifi has been taken prisoner and them is noc sufBdent 
in his house to live on* Kis wife may enter ihe bouse csf artnther, thc»t 
woman shall incur no blame at all.‘ 

The law of inheritance is based on legitimate succession. The 
inheritance is divided berween the mak heirs, and daughters 
have no rights except w:ben there arc no sons; but they do have 
the right to share in usufruct* and to a dowry* Wills are not made, 
but their place is often taken by contracts of adoprion. 

Property rights are highly developed and organized, as one 
would expect in an evolved sedentary society- There are deeds of 
sale and purchase, him and lease, commercial partnerships, loans 
□□ interest* and so oil 

The penal law is dominated, so far as patricians arc concerned, 
by the Utw of retalkiion, V!^c have already noted the application 
of this law: an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; and we have 
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obsccvcd that the most teceot Jisanreri^ lead us to segard this 
Law a£ of Semihe mtrodtiai<m; at my rate, it is unknown to the 
mote andcnE Sumemn legal proviibna, which cxplidily stipulate 
the payment of damages. Ao interesting feature of the MammuraKi 
Code is the punishment Inflicted on ix^dica] pnedtjaners for any 
ill consequences arising from their operations: 

If a surgmn has operated on a patridan with a bronze knife^ and 
has kUkd him, ,»his hands shall x cut 

The penally pftscribed for negligence in an atdutect is mote in 
One with our own legal conception: 

If a builder has constnicted a house for anyone and has not made 
his work solidf so that a wall has fallen down^ tha[ builder shall 
repair the wall at hia own cost,* 

Judidnl proceedings take place before judges* to whom the 
litigants apply when they cannot reach a priTatc solution ctf their 
dispute. Thus the law h subjective, not objectire; if there is 
no private pbtinti? there is no trials During the hearing, both 
documentary and oral evidence is admissible. In the absence 
of evidence, recourse is made to trial by ordeal, the rivet test* 
already known lo the Sumerians: the accused plunger inlo the 
water; if he survives, he is acquitted; If he succumbs^ he is adjudged 
guilty: 

If a pamrian accuse aaodicf of soixei:>s but has no ptoofr, the 
accused man Ehallgo to ihe river and phmge into it. If the river bears 
him away, the arcuset shall take possession of his house. If the 
river showi him to be inuDCezit and he comes forth the accuser 
shall be slain, and the other shall take his house** 

The Hammurabi Code: is only a stage in the juridical tnditioa 
of Mesopotamia, but it is a patricularly significant one* In the 
Babylonia of the great kings, under the aegis of a ptospettma 
and powerful state, Uicature, art* and economic and social 
organkation flourish as never before; and, as never before* the 
SunKrian heritage and the Semitic contribution achieve a 
harmonious syniheris. For this reason^ the time^ of Hammurabi 
constitute the acme of Babylonim and Assyrian dvilkation; and 
the great king, warrior and diplomat, builder of tonples and 
digger of canals, pctsomfics this civilization better than any other. 
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V THE ARTISTIC TTPES 

On the Sumerian foundation the Babylonians and Assyrians giTc 
life to sui att^ which faithfully preserves the outlook and general 
characteristic^ of the older tradition^ But the longer p erio d of 
dcvelopincat and the wider geographical extension allow of the 
rise of notable independent elements in the pracdcif rcalizadon 
of the vaiious forms of art; and these dements be ranged 
along a line of historical dcTdopmem^ at least to some extent. 
This applies, in faetj not so much to the ri^for arts (a point we 
have already noted m regard to the Sumerians) a^ to tL^ minor 
ones, which teveal a de^ce process of change in their subjects. 
Moreover, we can esiahlish a chmnDlogy of type succession, in so 
fiu as de&ute artistic types come into being and are established in 
defiaitdy determined periods. 

Area also ailccts diese disdnedons. Babylonia and Assyria, the 
two regions of the Mesopiotamian hloc^ are dearly enough distinct 
in the characteristics of their respective art. Assyrian culture b of 
more recent origin, and its rdationship to Babylonian can be 
formubted in terms singularly akin to those we found to apply 
to icktions between the Babylonians and Sumerians: a coai^r 
and inferior culture takes a superior culture as its model, 
thoroughly assimilates its elements* making them its owiLi and 
lepcoduces and develops them within the framework of its own 
natural conditions and historical cnvirocimcnt. Once mojre the 
comparison with Greece and Rome ts valid. 

Thus, in the earliest Assyrian period, there is a substantially 
uodiiTcrentiated imitarion of Babylonim modtU. Later, with the 
beginning of the imperial phase, local peculiarities come gradually 
into prominence, are of a material nature, such as the 

possibility of using columns as functional demen ts in architectural 
construction, arising from the existence of supplies of stone; some 
are of a theinaric nature, such as the prevalence of rnamal scenes; 
and some are conceptual, such as the greater alimarion of the 
human &om the divine^ observed in the absence of lepiescntaiioos 

^ On B^ylnniao and Au^rim art in M. bL Rutten, dt, n, i, 

p. 49; H. Pnhkfon, cit, IhkL An dCclIcnt collctUciti of iUtEfttniiotts is to be 
found la J. B. PritchaM, TAi Eari « Pufttrtf RAnag it thr 014 

TfrroMmti, Prince™ 1954- On sxchacolo^ A* Parnit, niit- 

patMmiimtt, I-II, [^U^f 
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of deities, or in their reduction to spnbols. The history of 
Assyrian art to be writtcd, but the forcgoiiig obsemaaons, 

together with others that utU be made we proceed wiih out 
study* sttfficicntly indicate that such a history* with its elconcntx of 
an independent coltucal cycle* can oertaioly be written* 

In the arciutecruial Bcld the consmictioo of tfanples and tempk 
to^'ers coniinues as before, and the latter even add to the number 
of theif stoceys and their colours} but from the thematic aspect 
the type of bmlding which is gb^en the grotest impetus* and 
which wherever present becomes the determining and character^ 
iEtic feature of lie gieat cities, h the royal pabce* Developing 
the Sumerian layout still further* the palace multiplies its court* 
yards and the jurroiinding chambera, and these chambers 
accommodate not only the savctcigtiL and his household, but a 
host of ofheiab* scribeS;, servantsi and priests^ 

This last category is the most significant of alh primarily 
because of the indubitable fact that some of the pahra chambers 
were used as sanctuaries- Thus ihete is a progressive shift in the 
centre of gravity of scxdcty: originally it wits the temple with its 
sacred prednetg; now it is the piboc, of which the Eanttuaries 
have come to form a part. 

AH the gteat kings of Assyria have palaces of the type juit 
indicated in tludr capitrij^ and wc do not need to refer to a kte age 
to Bnd thent* Already at the beginning of the second millennium 
B.O. Mari had a paUce with roams and courtyards numbering 
aitogethet mote than two hundred and risty^ grouped within an 
urea of over six acres {Fi g- 1 )> Mari goes back to the initial phase 
of Semitic civiltjsation in Mesopotamia: in this rector will further 
dcavatioDs bring Sumerian models also fxi light* showing tlie 
same degree of development which we have just noted among the 
Semites? 

One characteristic fcatnfC of atchitectutc in Assyria* though it 
is developed only to a very limited extent, is the structural use of 
columns, which wc have already mentioned* Stone much more 
abundant in tionhem Mesopetamm than ki the ^outh, and this 
factor is responsible for its greater cmployraent and for the 
architectural form^ associated with k. In gcaerri the columns arc 
arranged to support an open forecourt; the Assyrmis called this 
^ Cl. A- Ptifrot, Lj ttmpU E^tis 
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type of bunding tii khUtmi. Can tfa» feature be regarded as 
original^ Probably ooq tiFe shall see bier that its provc^c tnay 
be attributed to other peoples. This kind of situatkin is not 
infzequcm in Assyrian dviliWion; its own is tioc new, and the 
new ia not its owtu 

Babylonian and AEsymn statuary reproduces the staric. 



solemn, almost impersonal figures of gods and kings and officials 
irtuch we found in Sumerian art; their reduced ntunbers and pro¬ 
portions indicate that it is not eatensivdy resor^ w as an ait 
form. But the Mari excavatituns have modified this view to some 
czteot hy uncovering an abundance of statucSi Aa an cianople ot 
VC select that of the overseer Ebih-Il (PL, X), which clearly 
shows the pasistenoe of characteristic Sumerian features during 
the earlier phase of Semitic art in Mesopotamki At the otf^ 
of Akkadian dviluaiioa, towards its dose, the cpotinuity 
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of tradition is in the imest of the Assymn stamts, that of 

Ashumasirpal U: traces of development can be disotriied in the 
propordons of the patis^ but the general characteristics remain 
tifidiinged. 

On the other hand» there was a gre^ development in animal 
statuar)\ The gtti^E tealism of non-haimn as compared with 
human figures was continued, but a new type of monument 
developed and grew common espedally in Assyria. This is the 
onhostftt^ whi^ii consists of a stame inserted into the wall Hanking 
the great entrance gate of a palBce^^ and so combining feamres both 
of statuary and of relief carving. The onhostat also has its 
distinctive range of subjects: lionSp bulist and especially fantastic 
winged bulls with human heads. This is the predominant type 
found in the great gateways^ and in the grandeur of its form it 
tombmes a realistic care for details with unreality in the composi¬ 
tion as a whole (PL XI). Uoi^^uesdooiibly this figure has a religious 
sJgniHamcc^ as guardian of the entraneq and so^ as always in 
Mesopotamia* religion constructs and asserts a higher rcali^'. 

However, the triumph of Babytooian and Assyrian art, the 
form in which jt reaches its fullest and highest devcloptnent, is 
relief carvingn The Sumerians also showed some preftrenee for 
this type of art, but it became the pfedominant form among 
the Babylomans and /Assyrians; new kinds were added to the 
older ones, and were developed to the height of anisde per- 
fcctiooH 

Coimpcmoiativc stelae continue in use. Some of rh^m are of 
impoTtano; to the history of art, for timmple that of the Akkadian 
king Naram-Sin, in tlie diird millennium u.c.; this presents the 
human figutc with a visTtdtj* and sense of movement which were 
quite unknown to the Sumerians. A variant form of the stric is 
the obelisk, which in Assyria bcccmies an estahlkhcd form. It 
achieves its finest entpression in die famous black obelisk of 
Shali^eser III, whose four faces are carved with reliefs and 
inscriptions iliostiiting the king's military expeditions. 

T^ use of seals also continues^ Their fine wo rkmanshi p and 
chotfx o£ subjects enable us not only to trace in detail the hmory 
of this type of arc but to formulate ekrnems of comparison for a 
fuller history of the art to which it belongs* Wc cannot here 
undcrcakc an examination of individual features of style or themes 
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but it U important to note the spcd&c and fundantcnul ftmction 
which they fulfil,^ 

One type of relief which is not found amang the Babylonians 
and Assyrians^ and which may therefore be ebsstfied as S ume rian^ 
is the perforated plaque. On the other hand, a new type comes 
iAEo existence and is esmblished in A$sym, exceeding oil others 
in its exten^ve appheadon and artistic importance: this type is 
pccuiiar to an epoch, to a region, and c?cn to a disdnedve 
mentality, and so can be individualized with great precisEom we 
refer to mntal deooradoo. 

The walls thus decorated arc those of the rooms in the great 
pokceSn Here the sovereign's exploits^ in particular those of war 
and the cha$e» occ illustrated in bar relief an a continuous series of 
stone plaques. An impressive quantity of these reliefs has survived^ 
and this fact, together with tb^t distmedre fbuure of cootinuity^ 
indicates that they performed not mexely a dipcoradve but also a 
documentar)'' funedon* It would seem that these mural cciiefs are 
to be regarded as the counterpart in art of the ann ak in Uteracure^ 
to both contcinpotadcs and posterity each form bears ettensivc 
testimony to the king^s ocdvitles. Hiese activities, be it noted^ are 
no longer in the tradition of the Sumerian and also the Baby lanion 
rulers: the peaceful builder of temples has been succeeded by the 
warrioc; and combat, previously regarded as a neccssaty evil, has 
now become a subject of baasdng and enjoyment, even fotming 
the favoudte sport of the monarch's leisure hours. 

As wc have said, the main subjects depicted in these reEefe arc 
battle and btindng sceoes, though other themes arc founds such 
as banquets and sacrifices. The scenes go so for os to rq^cesent 
ctowda of figures^ intricoedy juxtaposed and superposed, and as 
tbene is no sense t>f perspective the impression of confusion ts 
intensified. Of the human and i^nimal figuiesp the former are still 
undoubtedly the stifTer* after the Mesoporamiau traditiout but the 
suiimol figures have a remarkable naturalness and efftctivcness^ 
The most perfect examples of this type of art are the huntiDg 
scenes from Ashurbanipol^s palace (PL XII), A series of pictures 
depicts the life of v^ild boora, of birds among teeds, fish and erobs 
in water, and wild beasts la the fields. The king, on horseback and 
armed with bow and arrows, gallops with his attendants in 

^ The hkeory of the ttjlci moti& ol Maupotamko tui h^n 
cxccilendy capc^xjjidcd by B, FiraoMott^ cit. n. t, p. 36- 
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pur&uit of lioiu, antelopes, and 'vild asses. Transfixed by' airaws, 
the heasts dtop down dead. In these rclteis, haemony of oomposi- 
don is at least successfully combined with a high degcee of 
subjectivism in the details. Every figure lives hs own imeose life. 
The sculpTor, like all great artists^ ^ transcended the bounds of 
his own. dme. 

Other subjects are also found m Assyrian mtiral rclic&r the 
winged bull with humfla head, now reproduced on the walls 
instead of serving as an orthosmt at the the very anrient 
theme oi the hero overcoming wild animals, a sigoificaat eian^le 
of the conservative force of tradition; and, also based on ancient 
models, but with new dements, the culr of rhe sacred tree wbind) 
is the source of life, pccformed by winged genii with eagle heads. 
The religious significance of this last subject is associated with 
the gen<^ conception of renascent feidlity which has its fullest 
expression in the Babylonian, literamre, 

A distincrive fiatture of the representarion of die sacred tree is 
an arxeniuated stylization, and this merits our arteitrion because 
it reappears in vatious fonns but with onfailing constancy alt 
through the art of relief scidptuxe. It has been said that Meso- 
potamiflii an is dominated by style, and that even the strongest 
daims of reality are poweikss against it, Wc have seen that rht< 
is true of the statoaty; but the same phenomenon recurs in the 
reliefs. Typical examples ate the small whorls which symbolize 
water, or the pile of three stones which stands for a mountain. 
These ate ttadiiiooaJ motifa, and the amsr makes no attempt to 
free himself from them, any mote than he escapes from thar 
combination of fantasy and reality which for his milieu is simply 
the most authende reality. 

The Assyrian type of mural relief has a counterpait, equally 
circumscribed in area and time, in the Babylonia of the last, 
Oialdacan dynascy:'^ the coloured relief in enamelled hrSi^V 
(PL Xm). But by its very nature, this type of relief is mote 
suitable for exterior decofation: in Babylonia it adorns the g a te' s 
and streets, hloreover, its function is purely decorative, and so, 
instead of sceocs with sevenU figures, we find the figure of some 
annual—a lion or bull or ^tasde dragon—^tcpcai^ at tegular 

» Cf. W. Andcac, Dit liftatkoK nnd ibt Augrdbn Aa^trr 

Bolin tjjs; A. Patfot, B 41 ^iVih tt i'Amitn Tttummt. Ncoddwl 
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InlcrTSib imd sufroondcd by a gcoiMtficDl design as border 
Against th« blue brick gtomid the ammaiSp and. the borders too, 
stand OMi in 'white or yellow or icdi This is a refined and elegant 
fonn of art^ an eicelient example of the final splendours of 
Mesopotamian civilizatkim 

Thus painiing makes its appeatance as an accessory to lelief; 
but it also has an independent existence, though the perishable 
imture of its materkls has left ns very scanr>- documentation, 
insufficient to enable us to obtain any general idea of the sryle 
or the subjects- However, Babylonian and Assyiiatt painting is 
better documented than the Sumerian, and certain tentaiive 
conclusions can be drawn. In general, painting appears to have 
been used to decorate the walls of the rooms in the great pakees, 
and then it has a sitnilar function to the reliefs^ The motifs also 
must have been analogous* The best preserved specimen found 
so fitr (though it is by no means perfect) comes from Marii it is a 
Large palming portraying the mvesdturc of the sovereign (PL 
XIV)- At least, this is the most probable interpretation: the 
king, standing, is recehring the insignia of nilershjp from die 
hands of the goddess Ishtar; the scene has a fantj^dc setting 
of palms, winged beasts, and overflowing vases, the symbols of 
fertility* 

Finally, the minor arts also flourish cxceedingiyi there ane 
siatucttcs and reliefs in metal, such as those on the gre^c memorial 
gates of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser HI* which reproduce the 
themes of the mural teliefr in a different matenal; there are Jewels 
and ornaments of the finest workmanship; there are ivories, 
carved and engraved: a form of art found in the Sumerian ptnod, 
but now brought to its greatest pcrfrctioii by the Assyrians- A 
rich collection of ivories discovered at Ninrnid^ may serve a$ our 
example: it includes remarkably vivid rdkfr of female figures, 
such as the "lady at the window^ {PL XV) or the face whose 
pleasant and mysterious sfnilg has earned it the name 'Mona 
Lisa*; and also animal figures of remarkable ieah5m and precision^ 
of w'hkh a good example is an inlay of ivory, gold, bpis-U^uli 
and cornelian, tcprescfiting a lion iJaytng a negro in a field of 
lotus blossoms. 

^ Cf. R. 0. auneet, A e/thi Nimrvl Wrfr rii& 

t/ Ask/m EMfttTK London tSiJ. 
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on the eve of the fuisl poiuiciii cci$is^ an artistic piodiic- 
tion itn^sing by its extent and intzinsic value achieves its con- 
sununanon. By thdi fctdle union Akkadians and Sumerians, 
linked together in three thousand years of history, bring to birth 
one of the greatest cultures mankind has known. Aided by favour¬ 
able geographiod conditions pertidtring a prosperous and organ- 
iaed economic life, bound together by the peaceable conpinction 
of pwples of difle^ origin and stock, and nourished by a 
political power which reaches constantty beytmd its feonriers, 
Mesopotamian culture flourishes impressively in the forms of 
faith and worship, of letters and law, of sddice and art All 
are held in equilibrium and hatmony by the all cmhtadng unity of 
religious belief. The vital ptesenoe of subiecrivity in culture has 
Mt yet amved, and philosophic, scientific; and aesthetic thinking 
have not achieved existence independent of one anoihet; but this 
ts nmked by a profound and gieatei cohesion, such as 
few futeiie avilixations wifi be capable of creating. 
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THE EGYPTIANS 


t OASIS CIVTIIZATION 

lUsl m 1^, O Nik, that gnebest fonh (tom the eaitfa and 
cx>znc9t to ndoiish Egypt!^ 

T jtEsK ast the opening words of an ancknt Egyptian hymn, 
and they nmy be said to epitomcce the essence of an eottic 
hiscoiy and cuJtuie.* For^ as Herodotus so expressively puts it 
(and even if the expression is hactocyed it has not ceawl to be 
felicitous), Egypt k a gift of the N ik, Thh river^^ which comes dcFwn 
from the mountains of Ethiopia, cuts its wuy through many 
hundreds of miles of African sands, until it reaches the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Thanks to its water, life flourishes on both its banks. 

This is the ‘Black Land\ as the Egyptians calkd in the liTCc^a 
periodical floods, disciplined by ceaseless human labour, endow 
it with an agriciiiturat wealth that has become proverbial: as 
many as three harvests a year* But all this apphes only so ^ as 
the waters reach; beyond that mark lies the *Red Land\ an add 
waste of sand. 

Egyptian ci^dlixation has with justice been likened to ihac of an 
oasisi an immense oasis, far longer than it is broad, enclosed and 

' Pj:ttcl!azd^ T#Xf/| p- |7a* 

* Oti Egyptian d^iliaaLtion In genetd cf- A. Enum. tL K^Utc, ^pUm 
md im TtiHngen A. Mdcce, Lr NH ft k 

Parii 1 ^ 16 ; E. T>riO€tm, J. VmMlier* e<l j, 

Pam f^si; E. Otto, Agtpm. tSTtg Phi^mwmnkUi, Smttgw isjj; 
W* Wolf, Dk ^ Soifigait 1951. 
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protected by the desert. Its history unfolds iiuLOAotnou^ly ^d 
otganicallyr imd its inhabitants remain substanttolly one and 
unchanged. In this oasis we witness die fiowceing of the longest 
culrura] pedod in human history: three thousand ycojiis in history^ 
following an incalculable period of pre-history; a continuous 
cultural tradinon uninteiruptcd by the changes and stratificadom 
that are characteristic of die other dvilizations of the andentOrient.^ 
Perhaps that is why andent Egypt cepresents a human cKperi' 
eriEx more serene, moie joyfuh and ronre TivadodS than any other 
that we have had orwiU have occasion tostudy in this survey* Afocr 
the world of the Mesopomoian dviiizations^ with their gloomy 
solemnity, we cannot bui be comdous of a great change of di mate. 
Not that anything is dcfinirciy subtracted or added: yet every¬ 
thing is coloured by a sense of ffecdom from fear, a poddve and 
confident outlook upon life. 

One of the most penctratmg of modem Egyptologists, J. A. 
WUsem, has admirably comprehended and summaih^ed certain 
aspects of this hunriian expcdence: 

An elmicni iiL the Eg^priin psydioloEy which wc have stressed 
wa^ confidence, a seme cf asautaors and of P^pcciid cknicLo^ which 
promoted indtvidual assenivcdcM, a tciiah of lifi: as it wai, and a 
coterance for divergences from the most dgid application of the 
norm. The Eg^tion was never intnispeciive and was never rigidly 
demaoiilng of mmsclf or of others, bemuse he was ftom fear. 
As yet he had been the architect of his own dcidny, had achieved a 
proud, ricbL, and successful culture, and had survived one pcricwl of 
mnet rurmoil with a return lo the foil, mund life This feeling of 
security and of unimpaired destiny- may hate bcim the product of 
geog^hical isolntioti^ li may have had its mot$ in ihc fertik b b rk 
soib k may have been wanned by the good Afecin stin: it may 
have been imensified by the contrast of the hanb and meagte life 
m the deserts tbar bordered Egypt. Or its origins may be (oo subdc 
for us mpdemi to penetrate. Yet it was riicfc, and it gave to Egyptian 
dvilization its chMCtcxistic cheerful utbamtjv Tlic dognmri^kptes- 
siort of ihis spedal prirvideiicc wus the belief that Egypt alone was 
ruled hy i god, that tbc physical chdd of the sun-god would govern 
and protect Egypt throughout ctemitY. Whai was ihefe ihcn to 
fear?* 

What attitude docs this conception of life connote in the 
ptesence of death? Tliis is a cnidal question, and it is atound it 
that the difference between Egyprian and Mesopotamian wars of 

^ J. A. Wikotfi. Qikago 19^1 p- > 4 !, 
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thmldag show? up most cleacly; cyw to the point of cotmast. At 
the ceoirc of Egyptim thought is the belief iha: beyond the comb 
the forms of our present existence aie rettewed m more perfect 
fotm?. RecalJ for a moment the picture which Mesopotamia has 
presented of its dead as wretdbed caters of dust and drinkers of 
ditty watfir;^ abandoned and restless spirits hatnviing living men^ 
then consider the Egyptian picture, painted fot us by the artists 
who decorated the aodent tomb?* We $cc the de^ mao seated 
among his intimates, sutrounded by servants and friends, llis 
toilet is being attended to by the manicurists and pedicurists. His 
wife and he ptay games simiUt to our draughts. Musicians and 
dancing gich minister to his pleasure. In other scenes he is fishing 
from a canoe* or hunting antelopes or gazelles with his bow. The 
round of everyday life continues in the villages and fields: peasants 
sow and reap* craftsmen manufacture their wares, artists carve 
statues or engrave jewels. Nor is si note of coii^y tackiiig from 
these tomb-pictures: while a herdsman^s attention h distracted a 
thief stealthily leads sway one of his cows; a monkey is swiftly 
seizing the servant's hand esueuded towards a t^kef of figis; else¬ 
where 1 crocodile is |mtiqntly waiting for the hirth of a baby 
hippopotamus in order to make a meal off it,^ So in scene after 
scene tlie ancient Egyptian projects beyond the tomb the gay and 
prosperous life of his own world* 

II THE MISTOaiCAL OUTLINES 

Thtmighout all its lengthy course andent Egyptian histofy* 
reveals the simuiuineoiis eri^tence of two opporing tendendes! a 
disruptive one, w^hJefa can be attrifauted to the connay^s extreme 
lengthy and a centralizing one* arising fitom the aingk rivet, the 
cx^ndkions it creates, and the otganization enforced by its 
presence. 

So ^ as we can otabiish^ the moat andenc phase of Egyptiw 
history is marked by a movement away from dificrenriariort and 

^ Cf. P. Memtec^ Lff cw Pam 

pp. 

■ On the hktory in gmei?]: J. ti Bfeasted, qf i^_pf fr^m 

Tiirtii to tii Pffjitfir cd- ^ London l9aji A. Mocet, L.'Ei^p^ 

J. A. WOnu, dt* fu i* p. For the »3urccs: J. H 
BreumS. Rwwrif f>f F^p/, j Tob-, Chicn^ 1906-7. 
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lowiU^ umty* Before tin; cmcfgcoee of written doontw^ms the 
region IS di^ded into agtioiktiril distriosj and these will csetdse 
a eonstam irtflucnce ota stibsequcnt events, they will constimte a 
recurrent dement actively makit^ for local autonomy* But these 
districts manifest a tendency to organize into confederate groups ^ 
Thus, about }ooo on the tbr^old of history^ we find two 
such confederations, rwo antagoniadc kingdoim: one in the north* 
covciing the enonnous delta which divides the Nile waters before 
they reach the sea; the other in the south, comprising the long, 
narrow strip of land bounding the river course as far as the firsc 
cataract. This division^ also, is fimdamencai in Egyprian history* 
and will reniain one of its decisive factors. For the two regions 
have di&rittg geogtaphicaJ and historical conditiciait the north, 
turned towards the Mediterranean* is open co intercourse and 
interchange with the odier great cultures that lie around the 
the south, Jadrig the African continent* is more enclosed within 
it and drawn into its civilization. 

jMoreover, when the monarchy is unified, the distinction 
between the two kingdoms does not remain simply as an intrinsic 
condition of history; it also persists in the consdousness of the 
people and in the cistcrml trappings of sovereignty. The royal 
ctown is a combinaiion of the red crown of the north and the 
white one of the south; and the Pharaoh's official title is ‘King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt'.^ 

This title deserves considcradon for yet another reason. It 
persists throughout Egyptian history, even in the time of the 
couniry's greatesE expansion, and thus provides a significant 
contrast to the Mesopotamian title of *King of the four f^uartccs 
of the eanh*i it points to and symbolizes tiie diSerence between 
a policy of deiimre assertion of imiversaJ monarchy and one which 
aims rather at strengthening and securing the fronticri. This is to 
be understood, of cours^c, in the sense w^hich includes supremacy 
over surrounding countries, though in terms of ovetlordshjp 
raiher than dominarion and total annexation. In this difFereut 
outlook We have the key to the poUcy which Egypt pursues all 
through her long history. 

It is usual to distinguish three great periods of Egyptian history: 

* On the Egfptim tojiil tttka* cf, Jl, MlUkr, Dtr ftrma/f BtfwiWim ^ 
TMafia' Jft j^pturhn Glik^muh 1558, 
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the Old^ the Middlr^ mid die New Kingdf>m, Thi« es not a purely 
formal distincttoiv since the three kingdoms cocirspond to three 
distmer periods of grestt prosperity^ which are interspersed with 
more or less bdef periods of crisis^ and ore Anally followed by 
inexorabte dccsdcncc. The chronological division into dymasdes 
which was focmuliUed by the ancient historian Manetfao^^ may 
also be retained for intrinsic reasons: in spite of aE its inexact¬ 
ness and impeifcctionp it indicates a dchnitc succession of phases, 
which were accepted by the people who were contempornry with 
thenu 

At the dawn of history the two kingdoms ate united by a great 
sovereign whom Manctho calk Mencs, Certain doubts sci!l exist 
as to his identity^* The oi:ie certainty is the union which he achieves , 
5 t> deiertnining the bcginnitig of the Old Kingdom (about 
iRjo-a^oo Henceforward diefc h only one ^pital for 

Egypt: ai first it is Thh^ and later Memphis* in the northn 

Dnnng this period the cooreption of kingship tak<^ definite 
sliapt, and we may stop to coniidti its chancttristic ftatureSj as 
compared with those w bich ate proper to Mesopotamia^ tn 
Mesopotamia the sovereign i$ the god's representative on earth* 
and only randy is he given divine artributes| but in Egypt the 
Pharaoh is himself a god* who 1^ become incarnate in order to 
gtivern the world. Consequently tlxc dialogue between god and 
king, which in an dear Mesopotanmn history finds such intense 
expressian, even Co the point of anguish, is silenced and diminatod 
by a higher unity. It is no longei necessary to seek to know the 
will of heavciij that will is naturally expressed through the Ups of 
the Pharaoh, and one has only to obey it. 

RulcT$hip based on such prindpks camtoc but be absoluEc and 
ccnttaJiacd. Tht Pharaoh h at the ^iimiuit of the bureaucratic 
pyramid, and the most exalted member of the bureaucracy is the 
vizier, an active and impressive fig^XE«^ thr human executor of the 
Will of the incanmre god* From the Pharaoh abo the life of 
the commiinit:}' derives its origin ami rignificancr. Mesopotamia 

* Cfi 'St'. lidCi, ^ Mamihs md dtw ^pUichen Kemj^j/iifiN^ 

Btflin 

* Cfr W. Hcklc, wt ri»w ICitffflf ■AiinaV, in Z4iiiihnft dtr 

* On the romulion uf BgypEian cultuic in tht OLd Kingdom, cf J, 

Dat WirdiM dfr aiidsrptiif^ HvfAh//i*(r^ Hcickibcfg 

* Cf. H. Ftuikfnrt, Kpig/hip jitd fbt C^, Chicj^ 
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pteseiits a picture of diggiers of ranah md builders of teroplcs, 
hcided by the king himself. In Egj'pt t-hr ptciure is partly similax 
lud patdy different; similar in regard to the excavadon of ra na?^ 
csseritM to the coumty’s agricultural life; hut here the i-em p l f is 
riTallcd in imporcance by another structure, also religious in 
function but with quite a different purpose: namely, the pytatnitL 
This is the god-king^s sepulchre, in which he will continue his 
tmmortai life; and the king is not only ihe subject but also the 
object of the building activity. The period most famous for its 
pyramids b the Fourth Dynasty, and then they become so mighty 
and gtartdiose as to be in very truth the result of the collecttvc 
labour of generations. To the Greeks the sight of 
masses suggested harsh, forced labour imposed by a hateful 
tyiant. But to believe this is to misunderstand the mentality of the 
milieu. The iamb was indispensable to the cult of the Pharaoh 
vriio had returned to the company of hb fellow gods, and it had 
to be of a magnitude befitiing his divine dignity. devout 

Egyptian would have wished to shirk his part in such a task? 

The wealth of rnotiuments left by the early dynasties is not 
matched by a compatible wealth of historical documents. The 
fragmentary annals which have survivctl show that this rlaw of 
literature cristed, but do not provide adequate dcviinwinttw n i 
Even so, we can establish those main Erections of military 
activit)': southward to Nubia, westward to Libya,* and eastward 
to Palestine. In this last direction the Egyptians have left abundant 
andiaeological traces; alreidy in the Serand Dynasty an inscrip¬ 
tion rdfers to the Pliaraoh Pciibscn as Tie who ravages Asia’. 
Out most ^tailed informarion, however, is derived not from the 
toyal insciiptians, but from the Jong description of his achieve- 
tnente which an ofijeer of King Pepi I of t}« jityrh Dynasty had 
carved on Eus tomb. This document is intercsong both it 

is icnudably informative and because it is of a new type. It is not 
the king who is wriring to put his feats on record, but a sahjcct 
bying bare his pcwonality—that of a private individual: a thing 
nnheatd of in Mesopotamia; and he does this in order to acquire 


•On aaciau Egypiiia hiitoriogophy cf, L Bull, Aarint E^pt. in 
R. C. Dcs^tnn (ctL n, i, p. aaX pp. 1-53. 

* Oo Eevpdmi pol«7 in NubUi cf. T. Savt-Sddcfbctgli, Affbha imi 

^ BdUn tgjy. On ibc policy in 

Libya; W. HcVrscbci, Ubjtr tatJ Appitr, GlOcktisdr ipfj. 
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adequate daims both oa anrl , above on the life to 

come* OiLT ofBcei wntes: 

IDs majestv wished to btinish the Asiatics who dwell in the sands, 
and mustnned an arm? of pwny tens of thotitsands of men from the 
whok of Egypt, * *Bis majesty sent me «t the head of this jumy. ^ *, 
!t was I who drew up the pbm, though my ofhoe was that of Supei^ 
visoc of the Palace Domain, hecausc I was to capable that none 
quarrelled w^iih his neighbour^ nobody stole even a lump of dough oc 
i nyfktct^B sandals^ nobody took even a piece of stuff fioni any 
town;, nnbixly stok another^* goat. + * 

Thus the object of this enterpeise was to pimisb the rebels, 
those who resisted, the Pha!:aoh's authodty. This purpose will 
tom up agaiti and again in Egyptian histon\ as the repression of a 
policy which regards imperial c^epunsion as a means of securing 
the fifootiers- 

From the Fiftii Dynasty onward a slowly developing cdsis is to 
be noted in the structure of the Old Kin gdom- The priesthood of 
HeliopoliSt the *Gty of the Sun*, situated not Ikr from MfinphiSp is 
steadily mcrca$iug in impurtance; in the religious sphere this 
leads to the ascendancy of the sun god Re, and in the polidcal 
sphere to a number of Hscal exemptions and donations in favour 
of the priescs^ which cannot but have repercussions upon the 
Phaiaoh^s supreme authodty. We must also note the tendency of 
the office of district govemor to become heredlLary. so leading to 
what is known a$ the Tcudal starc\ Thb it initiated with the Sixth 
Dynasty^ and likewise tends to undermine the toyal authority* 
Thus we comc^ about iioo 0*c;, to the fim period of decadence 
and tmnsidon, ‘the first as it im- been odlcd, which k$cs 

undt about 200c The unity is hmkeix the empire dismtegtates 
into a number of petty amtes; inseoitity and povect)^ are ctfej the 
sodal classes are overturned A tdJmg picture of this state of 
aihiits can be drawn fifotn the litctarj' writings of the age^ and 
especially &om the so-called ‘prophecies* of Ipuwcr, in wUch we 
read: 


^ Pritchard, pp. tiy-i. 

^The tenti 'nnt iQrm‘ h ihjt af J. A. VTikon (dt. lu t, p. 9!}, p, 104. 
On the fuAi imermedute peziod cT. Hr Stocky Dm iritf Zviuhta^til^ 

^9491 Spiegeh nmd m aJ/tn 

Heidelberg 
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Why teillyl PtKir mcahavc become the posscuon of irewmes, fk 
who ooulil r^sjt miike humdf sindak no-w posscsjtc* drbcs * ^. 

Wliy tcftllyl The desert is spread over ihe Iwid. The piovioces are 
destroyed, ^tbariims are conic into Egypt from widioiii, *. 

Why icallyl Laughrer has disappeared for evtf. It fs waiEfig that 
fdh the land, mingled with kmeneadon, *. 

Why rcallyl The roads are no longer gnardci Men sit in the bushes 
tUl a benighted traveller comes, to take away lus burden and steal 
what he has* He is received with beatings aiid wrongftilty slain , *» 
Ah^ would it were the end of nanldnd, iio more ooficcptionf no more 
birthl Then there wodd he no mom turmoil and wrangling on earth.* 

State unity and ilie authority of the sovereign arc restored by 
the Pharaohs of the Eleventh Dynasty* about jeood This 
begins the Middle Kingdom, and the foundations are laid of the 
great internal and external prosperity which Egypt attains during 
the Twelfth Dj nasty, The Pharaohs of this Dynasty ImTc to be 
credited with the great vrork of reclaiming the FayyunLi, the marshy 
region to the sourh of Memphis; this is the practical expression of 
a long term intemaJ policy aiming at the consolidation of the 
agricultural prosperitj' which is the coimtr/s chief asset. These 
Pharaohs are also responsible for * vigorous military polic)', 
which carries Egyptian arms into Northern Nubia and SjTta. 
Another ofhdal, Khu-Sebefc, has left a fonemy stele recordiiig 
his achkvGmcuK as one of the retinuc of Pharaoh Scsoscris HI: 

When HU Msjesty ihc Kiug of Upper and Lower Eg^pi:, Sesn^s 
the Triumphant, appeared with the crowns of Upper artti Lower 
Eg^'pt upon the HDrus^thmuE of the livings Hss Majesty hid me as 
a wamor behind him and ar his side, with seven men of the eouit. I 
showed 3sesd in his presence* and he made me an .AtiendanE and gave 
me Jixty men. His Majesty proceeded southwards to overthrow the 
nomads of Nubia... Hts Majesty proceeded northwards, to wet* 
throw the Asiatics, and reached a reEiou called Sekmcm .. It felh 
tcigtiher with the wmchcd Syrians.* 


Pharaoks, scarabs^, and poneiy have been found In such dries as 

^ Richard* TrfcY/* pp. 441-=- 

* Pohaps thu cocftapocids to Shediian. 

* PriEchard, TfxiJ, p, ijp. I ttodcf a ^Syriata" the Egyptian Keteuu and 
the other names used tor the people of Syria. 

■ Imponant above all arc the rckrioin with Bybkvp on which cf. P. 
^^cMucf, t fola., P^w iv-J- 
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Archaeological discoverie^s have coofirnied thatEgy-ptian dorni- 
don exicnded along the Syro-Phocnidan coast;* statues of 



Byhlos and Ugarit, ia the atreme rtotth of the axea. We iwx& t dca w 
a disrinnlon as to the numciee m which this dotnioation was 
escrdsccL In Nahia* Egyptian poliq' begins to be one of aonesa- 
tiott, because of the general gcogtaphica] continidty between chat 
coianiry and Egypt, the riches to be extracted from it, and, not least 
imponinr, its bek of any great degree of uidej^odent QiliuiaJ 
tradition^ In S}Tia, on the other hand^ Egypt is content with 
appointing its own offidals to cs^erdse control over the local 
petty soyercigns and to extract periodical trihuic from them. 

The prosperity which the Twelfth Dynasty dcr^elops fails to 
last. About iSoo ii*c, comes the second intermediate period, the 
second ^illness'; this illness is aggravated by the greatest 
humiliation that Egypt on rafFcr: falls under a foreign domina¬ 
tion that of the Hyksos. 

The rise to power of the HyksoSj> towards 1700 BiC** forms 
of the gentrai upheaval in aodent Near Eastern history whidi 
follows the mtervention of the peoples of the mountams. The 
origin and ethnic composition of the Hyksos are still the subject 
of controversy^, it is certain that they came fcom Asiatic tegiona 
and arrived as nomads, possessing cultural siandards fur below 
those of the country which they occupied. Their assumption of 
power is thek greatest success, and simultaneously the greatest 
blow inflicted upon Egyptian pride. The Egyptians react vialcnily; 
a new nationA] dynasty arises m Thebes^ and its first task is to 
liberate the country. An historical inscription left by the Pharaoh 
Kamose idaiK how he set to work to recover power. The 
inscription has survived in the form of an exercise for school 
children, copied out on a school tablet^ this is another character¬ 
istic type of document^ providing informarion of all kinds and of 
varying importance. The wording reads: 

The mighty king in Thebes, Kamose, given life foe was a 
beneficent ting. Re himself Imd made him ting and given him 
siieJigth in tnithp His Majest}’ spoke in his psUuec to the council of 
otibles who were in his retinue: would like to know what use to 
me my sttengthl One prince mks in Avaris, onothef in Ethiopia, 
and here 1 am, misodated with an Aaiaik and a flcgro. Each has his 
slice cf Egvptt dividing up the laoil with me»• * None can lest in 


* Cf. A. Ah, Dtt tbrJbafi dtr Il/kjsfj in kwwt SkAf, Balm 19J4: Z. Msyani. 
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pcEWt {kapollcd iJl w bj Che iiiiposts of the Aiiidca. 1 vili 
gfappk; with tisem, and cut open Lbeie belljJ I #ill sav^ ^^gVpt 
overthrow die Asbtticsf" * 

We ate toJd the resuk of the cmerpme: 

I went north viqEoriously to repulse the Asiatics through the 
command of Amoo^ the jost of counsel My valiant airqy marched 
before me like s hkst of foe ... When day broke I pouno^ oti the 
foe like a Ealcon; at breakfast tbne I attacked furni I broke down hk 
walhj 1 slew his people^ 1 captured lib women* ^[y soldiers were as 
lions with the spoils of the enemy; slaves, docks^ ht and honey* 
They shared out their propett}' with tnetiy heart-* 

Once mote Egypt rises ftom the depths of misfortune^ and goes 
on now to climh to ttic most powerful pccicHd of her history: the 
New Kingdom lasts ^pptorfmatcly from t6ao to itoo B.C.* The 
experience of the past l^ds the Pharaohs to Incervctie in Palestine 
and Syria with the intention of firml y establishing tbek power in 
those countries; and as dudng the mne period the forces of the 
moimtain peoples and the Mesopotamian valley powers are also 
concentrared on this areat the history of the Near East changes 
from the $toty of isolated blocs to that of a gigantic struggle 
between citoI Not one of thent achievies lasting pte- 

dntninancCj and as the result of the Huctuatiag balance of power 
there is for centuries a varied and £ruitfnj intercourse and inter¬ 
change of culnirai etements. 

The boildcrs of the Egyptian empire in Asia ate the Pharaohs 
of the Eighteenth Dj^nastyx while continuing the conquest of 
Nubia in the south, Thuimosc I penetrates into Syria as far as the 
Euphrates^ Ilis successes ate consolulatcd by Thutmose IH^ who 
in the course of seventeen campaigns subjugates the entire Sjro- 
Palestiman coastal strips and even crosses the Eaphrotes to infoct 
defeat on the Mesopotamian stares/ Now w& have ample docu- 

I Ftiieh^rd, Tnc^A An cxttmlve wppkmait lo this schod text 

ftbfi Cfttnarvon tablet) has rectnlJy been feuod: cf. t^bib HabocMp Prrlimvwy 
K/pon sa S^ila imd QJ^kt IitjrrfW4i fikffJkj FoUfstt th* Fmdathoj 

tf Ti» Si^mi ^ KsmsJ:, in fL Sirwitt dtj Jt PE^ptt, i j 

* Pdcduud^ pp, 

■ C£ G. 5lcinckiir£, K. CL Seek* JFJbta E^j>t Rit/id tA§ cd-1, Qiietgo 
^931- 

* C£ IL Grepow, Amaim DntOft an/ ^ i^/rm 

rtfVfflitf/tn drr Nrt« B&Ua 1947. 
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tncnmion of the royal activity in the shape erf the amiitk which 
the Pharaoh ha5 earned m the walls of the temple at Kamak in 
order to perpemate his memory* We also hav^c biographies of his 
officers, and some impomne stelae, such as that of Baikal, which 
gives a good siimimry account of the sovereign's victories: 

Hear, O peoplel (The god) cnmisied to me the foeti^ tuumiies 
of Syria, in the first campdgn, when they came to give battle to My 
Majesty with miiUons and humlreds of !:bou$and& of mm, the pick 
of ah foreign tand^ itanding in tbeii chariots: ihree hundred and 
thirty ptimss^ each with hh anny- 

When they were in the Qina Talley - ^ ^ 1 had a great snccess against 
them. My Majesty anacked thciHj and at once they tied or fcQ sfauL 
Tbqr entered Mc^ddo, and My Majc5i>‘ besieged them there for 
seven months, dll they came om, pl^dktg m My Maj^ty and 
saying: 'Gi^e us breath, Otu JjoedE The hum of Syria will never 
again rebel against dieer 

Then that enemy and the princes who were with him sent nsc great 
tribnie^ home by their children: gold and silver, all the horses they 
pos«s5cd, their great chariots of gold and silver and paiuLted, aU 
(heir coats of mail, their bows and their arrows^ all thetc weapons. 
With these had they come from wfAx: to give baule to My Majest>'p 
and now they were sending them to me as tribute, while they stood 
upon their walh^ prakirtg My Majesty and begging that they ndghi 
be granted the breath oflife^ 

We may oompUmient this survey of the varieties of hiatoricai 
Bteramte produced during this gtvai tinges rtign—varieties which 
serve as excellent specimens of this tiod of ancLcnt Egyptian 
literature—by quoting his hymn of victory. It is the prototype of 
others to fclJow, The god is speaking to the Pharaoin 

I am come to nmke th« trample on the great ernes of Syria, 

1 have strewn them nrtder thy feet in their countries; 

I liavc caused them to see ihec sts the brd nf radiance^ 

When thou shinest upon ihdr faces in my hkencss* 

1 am come to make thee trample on the Asiatics, 

Tn make thee smite the chiefs of the Sydans: 
f have caused them ta see fhee wranped in iby Adornment, 

When ihon takest thy weapon^ in tne chariot., J 

And there follows a list of the conquered peoples and the roj-al 
victories. At the death of Thutmose in the empire eatends fiom 
Nubia to the Etiphmics. From one end to the other if h under 
the contiol of Egyptian tiifidals. Strongholds containing military 
* Pritchird, Tf-\ir, p. ij#. ■ IMi!., p. 574. 
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pirrisons are 3ci up at strategic poiats. The petty local niJen are 
bid imder irifaucc, their heits are brought up in Egypt, their 
pdacesses enter the Pharaoh^s harem. Temples demoted to the 
Egyptian religion are built everywhere. This empire is the maxi¬ 
mum ever attained by the kit^dom of the 'Two Landb*- But. foe 
ah its long reach, the Plutaoh*s hand rens only Lightly on his 
foreign subjects; EgypUan rule U mild* espedahy in comparison 
with the ticatments which the sanie areas later endure an the hands 
of the Assy dans: local dynasties are not suppressed* and. above aU. 
there is no mass deportation of conquered peoples such as has 
earned the Mesopotamian powers so grim a renown. 

At the height of the empire^s triumphs a sudden tntcrml crisis 
develops md checks its proipcriry for several decades; U is a 
strange crisis, for the sovereign is not its yictim but its cause: it 
arises from the attempt which a Pliaraoh of undoubted genius. 
Amenophi^ IV. makes to carry out a religious refoim la opposi¬ 
tion TO the ascendanq,^ of the Theban priesthood and their god 
Amon.^ Amenophis restores the anaeat ctili of the sun, giving it 
practical crpressioa in the w^jfship of the solar disc, Aton. More¬ 
over, he msists that the worship of Aton must be exclusive, and 
repudiates all the other gods and their temples. This i$ an astonish- 
lug and petplwdug step; is i| to be regarded as true monotheism? 
And did it have any induence on the monotheism of the neigh¬ 
bouring people of IsreeE Whatever the answers, Egyptian 
religion, broadly polytheistic in nature, is subjected to a powerful 
unifying and spiritualizing pressure** The Pharaoh changes his 
name to Akhenacon* ‘Pleasing lo Aton", and hynins his one god 
in the following Unts: 

Thou appeare^t in beauty on the horbon of heaven. 

O living Aton, the bcginniiig of his! 

When ihuu risest on the casirm hoebon 
Thou QUest the earth with thy beauty* 

Thou art gradnus. giear. glistening, high over every bnd+ 

Thy ayi imcomp!W$ the earth to die bounds of all thou has t made * * • 
Egypt is in fesrivityt 
Aw^e and afnot. 

Because diou hast roused if*. 

* Cf* G. Ltfcbvre, Hiz/ATTf pritrfi de Pam ^929. 

■ On the kefbnn period; fC !Untt:g Erhvfm mJ dtt Amarfsa-Zist^ 

Miinchen 19ft. 
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When liwy their bodies, when they take their clothes. 

Their arms are raised in \t'orship at thiiAc appearance; 

Throughout the world men go co work* 

AH hearts are glad of their pasmtage, 

Trees and pUats are flouriahing; 

Birds rake fisgbc from their nests, 

Spreading their wings to adote thee . - 
The fish in the river dart before thy faer. 

And thy rays are in the midst of the great green sea ,,. 

Thou art in my heart 

And none knows thire as does diy son, Akhenaton^ 

Whom thou bast made irbc with thy designs and thy strtiigtlL* 

The priests resist this refomij the laity do not imdeistirkd it. 
Within a few years after Akheemton's death his mentory \s 
eauicratcd and the capital he founded is desttoyed- Meanwhik:, 
when the intetna] crisis has passed^ the strong milicarj'^ policy is 
resumed in Asia. About i joo B-c, Ramsts 11, the Pharaoh of the 
long tcigo and the abundant montitncnts* comes to the throne* In 
Syria, the Hgyptiaii conquests ait tbi'eatened by the Hittitos 
moving down from Asia Minor. Ramses intervenes with a strong 
force, tneets the Hlttites at Qadicsh,^ and imposes on them a peace 
tieaty which has surrlved in both Egyptian and Hittitc texts. It is 
an imponanc docunicnt of nascent international law, based above 
all on the historical outlook of the and so it will be 

considered in more detail when wc deal with that people^ The 
Pharaoh takes the daughter of the enemy king for wUc^ and this 
event is joyfully recorded on an Egyptian stele: 

The ckughiei of the Great Frinoe of Hitti marched to Egypt* 
escdrted by the infantr}',. chatiotry, and olhcers of His 
mingling with the Hittitc mbkntn' and chariDtry * . * The Hittitc 
people were trungLcd witb the Egipthm* ingcthcr they ate nut 
dnmli;» with om btart, ai brothers, without ihuflning one anothrf* 
because peace and biuthcriiood pievailed.. * Then they led tne 
daughter of the Great Frinoe of Hath, who had come to Egypt, into 
the presence of His Majesty, and very great ttibuEC followed het, 
wifhniiE limit. , * Hia MaJeJfy diai she was fair of face like a 
goddess ... So liis >fajcicy was gkii of bet, and loved her above 
all things.* 

The truce established in the Otieard world by this treaty 

I Prioiihaxd, Ttxif, pp. jyo-t- 

* Cf. C Kutnn; La Cairc 1918-^14. 

^ Pritchard, Trxlt, pp. 15-7-8. 
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between the two principal rival powers does nor last for long. 
About 1200 B_c.j after repeated preiinimar}' skkmishes, the coasts 
of the eastern Mediiercanean ate ovemin by a new invasioiit that 
of the ^peoples of the sca.\ who pm aa end for ever to the Hiaite 
empire, and place the Egyptian world in mortal periL The Pharaohs 
repel the attach, but th ti r power m Asia is sbaiicred^ and the 
internal vitality of their state is impaired beyond recovery. 
Henceforth Egypt will be a "broken recd 'j to use the Assy dans' 
comemptupus esepression.* 

The "broken reed' cottiinucs to vacillate for oenmnes in suc¬ 
cessive crises and recoveries, but Egypt's pr^tige h ended- An 
oSick] ttamed Wcmjnoii, who was sent inio Sj^ia about t loa n.c. 
in quest of timber for the sacred barque of the god Amot^ has left 
an account of his disitesslng idventutes, and especially of the 
disrespectful totatment meted out to him by the Syrian princes, 
who openly assert tfack independence: 

If the ruler of Egypt were the lord of mijKj and I wete hts smam, 
would he have sent me gold and sjIto:, saying: ‘Carry out the com- 
[msii{:ni of Amon 7 - ^ ^ Am I thy serrant? Am 1 ihc servant of him 
who Sent ihec?* 

Contiast this with the language of the princes who, less than 
thfce oemnrics before, had writtien to the Pharaoh, saying that 
*d3ej prostrate themselves seven rimes and seven at his feet' and 
'arc the dust on which he walks’^* And how humiliated is Egyptian 
pride, which in this period of decadence attempts to assert its 
andent glory and cannot adapt itself to the changed coodirions. 
As soon as ckcumstanoes permit, the Pharaohs—Sheshonq and 
Nedbo may servx ss cxEmpIes of them all^—match oocc more into 
Palestine in the endeavour to revive the old expansionist policy 
and to countcrbalanee the Mcditcrraiiean poweis| bur 
efforts are fhiiilcss and their successes shortlived. In any case, 
henceforth Egypt is turned in on herself, at grips with her own 
criris. The leUgious authority secedes and opposes the political 
authDrityn feudal autonomy is re-estibUshed in the districts; the 
old constitudocul wcaJiiicsses reappear and gain the upper hand. 

1 C£ the BiHiral passages z Ktngt xvtii, st uni Uanh rrrvi, 6f, 

* Trx^/, p. 

* Erpmaitmi to be found in iht AmMtm leiiem, which wc ihiJl dbomi 
Jam. 
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Mercenary troops lord it otct the people and eren establish 
dynasties of their own. Then Egypt ii conquered^* first by the 
Assyrians* who in the set'^enth csniury B-c* ymitc the whole of 
the Kear East from the Euphrates to the Nile under their rule* 
and maintain their Dccupatioti of Eg\pt, with various vidssicudics, 
for severa] years; then by the Persiarts, who conquer the Pharaohs 
in 5 25 B.C-, and remam in Egypt for over a century* They remm 
a second tune, shortly' before Alexander the Great purs an end for 
ever to the andent Egyptian dvilbarionj in 2 D,n. 

Ill THE BELIGEOUS STRUCTUSLE 

The Egyptians are an estraordinarily religious people* much more 
so than the rest of mankind^ uTote Herodotus*^ who journeyed 
through Egypt when the Pharaonic civilization was in decline^ 
Such w^s the first imptession which the Egyptian rcllgton made 
upon the father of Western history; we may well take hia 
judgement as our own^ for in Egypt wc find a truly vast and 
exu^rant world of belief, and a profound and interne religious 
life.’ 

Ifp however* we examine this religious world more thoroughly* 
and seek with our modem eyes^ to discern its essential fearureSp it 
repels and hafHes us with the endless mulriplidty of its fonns* the 
obscudty which is characteristic of so many of them* and its many 
contradictions. It can be iLkcoed to a kaleidoscope* with an 
immense rimge of colours which shift and tom in pcrpcmiaily 
changing juxtaposition and supcipositionn There is m^thiug more 
difficult than to describe and define them* The contemporary 

* Cf. K. F* KktilEr, Dit «» 7- ^ 4 - 

Jskrimtirrt isf Bciiln igjjj H- TOfi Zettd, Af&ispir md Aii^mfr 

m j 4 gypfn, Gluckxtidt 19jy; H- Mcalcnacrc, wr dt 

DptaJlu, Louvain 

■ Hctodocui, Hilt. iii. |t. 

■ On ccilgloQ in gtntni: A. F-rmnn , Uu dsf 

BoilivLciU^S 1954; J* Vflodkr, La rtlipcft cd- 5 , 19^9: 

H, Fnnkfoitt New York 194*? J- Amint 

JSgfpfim Lefid^ E^fr# H. Bonnet, Riaih^eiMoa dtf ^pimirn 

Rah^osup^fAickif^ Bedln 1951; S- Domiiooh La n^^iont A/P 
MiUiw l9y j; H. Kcd, Dtr C£flif£laa^ im a/*a Apjdm, cd. i* Bcrlm 19J6. 
tw the soiuicei: G. ftofsdcr, UrkmJm ^ Kf/ipew dtj- Affrm 
Jena 19 ^ 1 . 
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Ameiircan Egj^ptologist aiready quoted, J. A. VFUson, his wntten: 

i. reuifu to the Egyptian'* coiK^t of the wodd in which be 

Jimi. Wc lie going to try ^ give this in i tingle nieuie, which will 
onJy ^Eiiai jitstMca-tiotu lu the plsrCCi we lie CDnccmcd 
with something like three ihousaiit] year* of obsexved history, with 
the vestige* of prehistoric {ievdopmenc pinially visible; and there 
was ttnstant slow dungs aetosi ihia long stretch of dnw. In the 
Mcond place, the aadent Egyptian left us an single fotntuJaiion of his 
ideas whi^ we may use as nuclear rnitemi; wlien we pick and choose 
Scraps of ideas ftom scattered sources, we ore gtatifying oui Modem 
Caving for a single integtaied syitctn. Hut is, our modem desite to 
capmte a single pktum ii photogiaphic tind static, whereas the 
anamt Egj-ptian s picture was dnamatic end fluid. For estampk, 
we sbould want to know' in out picture whether the sky was sop- 
F^rted on posts or ™ held up by a god; the Egypdau Would answer 
let, It IS supportea by jtasts or held up by a god — or it rests on walLs, 
or tt 15 a cow, or it is a goddess w'hose aims and fret touch the earth.' 
^y one of these pictiucs would be satisfactory to him, accordine to 
im approach.^ ^ 

So we meet with a remitrkable variety of conceptioos even in 
napect of tlie same gods and the same phcnometifl. The ancicat 
Egyptian does not sec any contradiction in leaving them all to 
co'csjst, he even sets his ingenuity to work to oombinc them, 
instead of ptooecding by elimination. History dawns upon an 
Egypt in which each region has its own god, and the cities in those 
regions have yet odier godi. Later, during the process of unifica- 
rion, when a chief conquers several cities he does not reject their 
^vtmties, but prefers to combine them with his own in bonds of 
ktnahip^generflHy in titnides composed of father, mother and som, 
Somerimes fusion is achieved: thus, when the Theban dvnasty 
comes to power, its god Amon ts assimilated to the previously 
supreme Rc. and the rtsult is Amon-Rc. There are instances of 
even more subtle syntheses, arising from the theological specnla- 
tion of the priesthood: we shall consider these later on, 

Beh^ all this Ues the spirit of benevolent tolerance which we 
have already noted as chamewristic of the Egyptian mentality a 
spmt completely opposed to the violent obduracy wliich dist^- 
gujsho other peoples of the ancient Orient, and especially the 
Because ^ this trait in the Egyptian chaactex. we 
shall find thor world less unitary and coherent in form, and less 

^rankhn, J. A. ^ib*. T. W. A- Trwfe (eU, 

*. P' J*J. Pp 44-J. ' 
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fotcefitl in hs jicbicvenaentf; bni £ar tnofc hunuit, and $o mote 
highly civilized. 

Moreover, the unitj’ which is nor to be found in EgyptUo 
faeliefe is found in the colt. Here, even in the most archaic fonns of 
religious life, there is a tcmarkablc coherence, a basically o^anic 
ceiationtbip. From the smictuie of the temples to the religious 
cuemooies, from the formulas used in prayer to the categories of 
the priesthood, apparently neither the immense d isnmtrs not the 
pacing millCT^tiifl had any but a superddal inducoce upon a 
societ)' which conserved and exalted the common pactunony. 

The outstanding fcanue of Mesopotamian tchgious beliefs is 
ibeir substantially stadc quality; that of the Egyptian beliefs is thdt 
intense dynamism. This in itself is a ptofound diiTercucc, even 
i gnfirin g rhp di fferin g constituent clcnients: in Mesopotamia, only 
a few gods can be a-scribed to chronological dates, and even then 
the dadng is doubtful; m Egypt ah is history, and even the treat’ 
ment of religion can only be histofical. 

This being so, let us begin by adopting the viewpoint of a 
foicigo observer, which is usually the most obicettve one, if only 
by way of contrast. The disc thing to strike the travellers of 
ancient times is the Egyptian worship of anirnals. in astonished 
and occasionally scoflhig cones they report that oxen, sheep, d(^. 
cats, and birds arc accorded divine honour, and that no disdne-. 
don is made between good and bad animals, or tame and wild 
ones, since even crocodiles and serpents are included in the 
list. 

To some extent these travellers’ impressions are correct. The 
anim al cult its roots fo the most remote times of Egyptiaii pre¬ 
history. In those days the groups of people who sought their 
sustenance on. the hanit.ii of the Nile must eadi have had its 
totem:^ some object, some plant, or, above all, some animal 
guardian. Cemeteries of sheep, bulls, jackaU and gazelles Iiave 
been found in the pte-lustoric archaeological strata, and the fact 
that *h^ dead anirt^s wete carefully wrapped in mats or hum 
shrouds indicates that they were objects of a cuIl In any ease, 
tbctc arc other pioofo the agricultural districts into wbicb pic- 
histotic Egypt was organiB^ before the political unification 
have distincrive standards, of which pictures have snivivtdi and 

I T IiS* U the WUAtlCSI but h IS tlDl CCEtBin. 
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the» standMtk, mounted qa pole%, consist largdy of anlmaJ 
figures. 

VTith the beginnings of history^ the stimckids evol^ unril the 
himun im^ pievails. But the new figures bear the imdent 
s>'mbok on their hcads^ or even retiin some pare of 2n anuml, 
as an indiaition of their origin. Thus Honis^ the god of the 
western Delta, is represented with a human body and Mcon 
head; Hathot, the goddess of AphroditopoUs and Denderah, has a 
cow's body and a woman's he^’ Set, the god of Omhos, has a 
man^s body and the head of an animal that cannot be definitely 
identified^ Anubis, the god of C5nopolis, has a man*s body and. 
the head of an Ibis. It must be noted that the images are not always 
the sante^ and in the case of certaui gods the animal form U some¬ 
times left entire. 

Beside the divinities pairtiy or completely animal in form^ 
others begin to appear tlm ate cntkcly human. This is an indica¬ 
tion of an alr^cly completed evolution^ and so piob^Iy of a less 
remote epoch. This category of gods me hides Min, the ithyphaliic 
god of Koptos^ symbolizing fecundadon;^ the famous Amon, god 
of Thebes^ who during the Middle IGogdotSp with the political 
asoetulancy of that dty* rises to the top of the heavenly hieiarcby;* 
also Osiris and Isis^ who belong to the Delta area, and axe tlie 
ptindpal characters of one of the most famous myths. This mytht 
even in its local ’variants^ contains readily recognizable elements: 
Osids is the god who tcachns t nanl^tnd agticulcuie, and Isis is hh 
fiiithful wife; Set, the god already mentioned, here represented 
a$ the brother of Osiris, is jealous of his power, and rr^cberornty 
slays him- In her despair Isis persuades the gods to mutreci her 
dead lujsband; but his new life has to be passed in the realm of the 
dead, as their righteous king. So ihe myth is only a new version of 
the andent vegetatioo cycle. Furthemiore, Hortis, the son of 
Osiris^ gives battle to Set* and# after a long scries of adventures, 
filays hinu Hoius is endowed with solar attribuits, and so his 
victory reflects the triumph of the sun over hosdie forces. Finally, 

^ 0%i iht irtltM poiod of lEgypdan icilgkin, d. H. Juiik«, 
t^jLT IF«jjw dfT if/i^ptiKhta Eiusieddn 

■ Cf. C J. Bjcckcf. Dir Ciiwri wimi Geitwu Bim Slad^t Httfr* dm 
Get* Mm md nm Fr/;, Lc iiScn *9 

■ Cf. VL Sethe, Aam tmd dk Bcdic 191$. 

* Cf H. Km, Homs md Stih ak G^fUrpesr^ Tj-i p^g 
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in this moving story the Hgypdan people see the taumph of 
ideals which they hold most dear: justice and loyally, the victory 
of good over evil, and profound faith b survival 

Our survey of the Egyptian pantheon is eompieted with mention 
of the cosmic deities. The Egypdans conceive the eanh on which 
they live as being m the shape of a dish, with their fertilfi valley as 
its centre, whib its raised edges arc the mouncaJoous foreign 
lands. The dish floats on a stretch of water which supports and 
surroimds it. This water is the primordial element of life and of 
the universe, the ebment from which the fitst hiUock of earth 
emerged at the heginnmg, and out of which every day the sun 
rises, and into w'hi^ he sbks. The Nile gushes forth from under 
the earth through various openings, bringing fertility to the land. 
Above the dish of earth it rhe air, which supports the vault of 
heaven. 

In arcordance with the mentality of the andent Orient, the 
various pans of the tmiverse are pecsoniflcd b the divinities. The 
Egyptians, too, hive their cosmic gods, althougb these are pechaps 
less indent, and certainly are less protmetent, than those of the 
Mesopotamian and other Near Eastern peoples. The carrh, Gch, 
is conceived of as a god lybg down; heaven, Nut, aa a goddess 
with her body arched, her feet and hands restbg on the edges of 
the earth; or as a cow standing on its four legs; the air. Shu, is a 
god standing erect on the earth and holding up the sky w-ith his 
arms to prevent it &om falling. 

The stars also itavc their cult, the ptbcipal among them being 
the sun. Re, Each monung lie rises out of the txxan, and traverses 
the sty in his great barque. Each evening he descends once more 
into the w'trers, and crosses them Ln another barque duibg the 
night. But this period is fiiil of danger: a great serpent lies b wait 
for the sun on hU setting, with the btention of overttuning his 
bfflit^ue and engul£ng bin); only after a bloody struggle docs the 
gtxl prevail. 

During his absence from the sky the sun leaves the moon as his 
deputy. This is none other than the god Thoth, whom we have 
already mentioned as represented with the head of an ibis. It is 
worth notmg that here, b contrast with wliat we have found 
hitherto^ liie mooQ*s position b the cosmic economy is decidedly 
inTedoT to that of the stm, jVq ancient Egyptian text rektes how 
the sun god assigns his funcrioDS to the moon god: 
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Then 1^3 Majesty itc god said: 'Pray^ anmmon Thoth!’ Be vas 
broQ^ imincdiaTfly. Tl™ Hts Majcsiy the god said to Tboth; 
-Schoid. t am heiv m the sky itt ttiy pbee. As I am going m lake 
tbc light to the Underwodd.., thou shaic be in my aa a 

substitute^ and thou shaJt be called^ the aub^ititute of Re., ^ Mote- 
oifer, 1 mfike thcc to ezrend thy power ovet the primordial gods, 
though ihey me greater than thou .. ,S will make tboe to encotnpdss 
the heavens with thy beauty and thy taya * * - Thou ihalt be tuy 
iubsdtutc* and the faces of all who look upon thee shall see by thee, 
50 that the eye of every man shall piraise god through thee^^ * 

Attempts to organke the pantheon nxe nuide by the educated 
elite, the priesthood, w^ho ^pply themselves to the task of intro¬ 
ducing order into the wide ^-aricty of existing beheft. They ako 
pTOTidc an organised account of the origins and laws of the 
universe. Thus the great theologic^ sysEems come into being- At 
Heliopolis, the supreme gods are ananged in order of descent 
and rdatif>n£hip in an HnneacL which begins with the waters of the 
ocean^ then sets the siin and the other divinities in mated couples. 
At HermopoUs, on the other hant^ the priesthood creates an 
Ogdoadj namely^ a group of eight divinities from whom the sim 
emerges as the final tcsuit,. Then, at Memphis^ it is the local god, 
Ptah,* who creates the others* they being only parts of him: his 
tongue, his heart, hjs thought.* 

The particulady interesting feature of these ihcologicd re^ 
confitrucuons is the lei'el of ipecularivc faculty they reveal, 
higher than that of other peoples of the ancient Orient* who ate 
mote tied down to the immediate* practical content of their 
images- Spccuiativc o^dey is aJso rcfltxtcd in the ctmtxption 
of certain abstract deities, outstanding among whom is Maat 
(Truth)** Thus Egypt, though not emondpated from myth, pro^ 
Tides ctmin prerequisites for such an cmancfpaiioEL In many 
respects that is her destiny, to indicate the u^y of progress* and 
to ftducTc its dements; but then, because of her own benevolent 
spirit of tolerance, to fail to isolate and specify them completely. 

Os a lower level than this religious specnlarion, which we may 
call learned, it the palpitating life of popukt religion,* with iti 

* PriEchjitdf Ttxti^ pp, 

■ Cf. iVL S- Holmberg, Umd 

■ Cf. H- jpiikcr, Did m Bcdin 1^40, 

* O. H_ AnlJaci, Dit Msaf du BjhmiJm mk BaiuniDrc IQJA. 

* Cf G- Rucdcf^ tm Smni^ct 
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call of more modest local demigods or guardian spirits* Here wc 
find Tucris, with a crocodile headt hippopotamus bodv, humm 
aemSf and lion’s feet; this deity protects pregnant wooieo and 
wards off evil spttits. *\nd here^ too, is a grotesque dwarf 
with luxuriant beard, a leopard’s taiJ^ and crooked legs; hcg too„ 
watches o^'^er the birth of diildrcn;, and he also presides over music, 
dancing, and auitc. 

Magic ts very highly developed,* its fundamental purpose being 
once more to ward off cviL Thus a mother drives away a spirit 
that would trouble htr child ^5 s^bep; 

Be off wih rhee, thcTU that comc$r in the darkness and entcrest by' 
stcalibi with thy dure turned backward and thy face turned back¬ 
ward, without acdiicTing that for which thou hast eotnet An thou 
come to kiss this child? i wiH not let theel Art thou CDEtbc to silence 
hunt' t will not bt fhec silence him! Art thou oome to harm him? 
1 will not let theel Art ihou come to take him away? 1 w'iU not Jet 
thee! 1 have protcc&ed him from dice with a ipdl of clover, which 
repulses thee, of onioASt which in^uic thee, of boney% which is 
sweet for men but hitler foe the dead , . 

Also assTKiatcd with ncigk arc the curses levelled at the 
vioktOTS of tombs. For example the tomb of a magisctwtc under 
the Old Kingdom im the insctipllom 

As for this tomb which I have made in the neeropolis of the West, 

] made it In a clam and central place. As for any noble or an? 
ofRciftl or any rnsn who Eboll nanovc any sEnne ur brick from thii 
tomb, [ win be judged with him bv the great gi>d; 1 will seise his 
neck like a bird, and make all the living a^hn Are on ea.rtb fe ir the 
spines who are in the far-off Wesi,* 

An interesting example of magical praecke is provided by die 
‘execradnn ctxta^! the names of foreign princes or states arc 
inscribed on clay statuettes^ and these are smashed; thus by 
sympathetic magic their fortunes are shattered. 

Special importance h attached to names; and in this respect w^e 
ate once more reminded of the Mesopatamkn conception that to 
utter the name Is to create, and the possession of a name means 
the possession of life. An Egyptian papyros prefeoes a spell against 
scorpions with an account of the conrest between Rc and Isis, in 

* Cf- F- Lcxb, L* BKspw daMj dt rAiKi«t EMpifw jMtqtt’d 

npfft j vob^p Paris 192;. 

’ Pr^EriiafiJ, Tixtf, p. |xS, 

* Ibid, p. 5x7. 
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which Isis is dctcniiiiied ai all costs to Ictm the n amg of the 
supreme god, and mercilessly poisons him nndt she obtains the 
knowledge. ^ 

However^ even this magic is influenced by the Egypuan 
mcataliiVr and so by a cast of ihoughi different in its namre from 
that of the other peoples. So it U not surprising that we miss the 
dominant note of sorrow which wc noted among the Mew- 
pota mians - Indeed, at times^ intentlonaliy or otherwise^ Egyptian 
magic is anmsxog. We may cite one practice of thk nactirtp The 
idle rich were afiWd thar when they entered paradise Osiris might 
assign them to labour in the celestial fields- So they h gd recotirse 
to the system which served them so well in this life^ of getting 
others to do their work for them- To end they prepared and 
placed in their tombs statuettes in the fonri of mummies^ provided 
with agricultuial implements^ and with an mscriprion reading: 
When I am colled upon to orry out the labours of the cth^ 
worldf ro cultivate the fields, to irrigate the banks^ thp.r} it is up 
to foul 

We have already temaikcd that however varied and at 
contradictory the Egyptians* Bcrlic& may he, the body of their 
rcLgious practices is equally tmtkcd by its unity. These practicca 
centre round the tempLcip where an inner chamber contains the 
statue of ttffi god. The temple is the sear of a numerous and highly 
organized priesthood/ tn no way infedor to that of Mesopoiamia 
in the specklkcd character of its various classes: readers, purifiers, 
socrificerSf prophets, musicians^ ITicrc is a female personnel too: 
singing women, women musicians, and the god's ^concubines*. 
This priesthood is orgonked Iiicrardiically^ and in the New 
Kingdom it actjuires a ckady defined primate, the First Prophet 
of Amori, the High Priest of Egjpt. But the temple is also the 
centre of cukural life: it is there that the scribes foregather, thdr 
business being to compose, ic> copy, and to inicrprct texts. The 
Pharaoh often appeals to their wisdom for advice^ Thus priests 
and scholars mate the temple the centre of religious and intel¬ 
lectual activity alike, earning for it the expressive appellative; 
'House of Xafe** 

^ Pmdi^ard^ Tiocr//^ pp, 11-14^ 

» a. H. K*e», JXv PrittMrtum m Sfau ttm RmuA bu 
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To gorr^lctc tiic pictunj it imust be udicd xbAt the temples 
alsoeontniD the Etoiehouses, with thdradmipistiari^c perBonnd* 
This naranlly evokes a compad^D with the Smnexian lempLe^ 
but cheie h a di&rencc^ subde yci esseadai: \hc Sumerian temple 
is the power house of the: dtkma* economic activitj^ whereas the 
Egyptian temple is simply an independent and well-organiicd 
economic centre, kddng the centralizing and directive f^cdoii 
which is chariurccristic of its Sumerian coimterpart. 

The tituai begins with the daily «remony, which it is possible 
to reconstmet tn Mmc detail.^ it is an act performed by the pdest 
alone, ihc public dcMr$ nor participate. After a preliminaiy 
purificanon he enters the sanctuary, scattering the seem of 
tercbindi from his censer. Then he breaks the seals of the Holy 
Place, unlocks it, and stands hdtofe the statoe of the god. He 
prays before it, then proceeds to wash, perfume, and clodie it; he 
offim it a meal, which is consumed by FinaUy he withdraws, 
locks and seals the doors^ and the ceremony h Dver« 

In addition to die daily worship there is thai of the great 
festivals, whicli vary from centre to centre and from gewd to god^ 
But they have a fundamental unity in their seasonal and agri¬ 
cultural character, which exalts the fertiliry of the earthp During 
these fesdvais the statue of the god is brought out of the sanctuary 
and carried to prooesdon through the dty and its ctivifons. 
These solemnities draw crowds from all over the country. 
Herodotus saw boats bden with pilgrims sailing along the Nile 
on their way to Btibastisp where the feast of the car goddess Bast 
was celebrated. He has left this striking description: 

When they m to the city of Bubastis, this is what they do: men 
and women sail In company, a gmi crowd of persouSi lof both sexes 
on each boat; some of rhe wotaien carry allies and shake r he fUr some 
of the nM play the flute during the whole of the voyage. The test 
of the men and women sing and dap their hands,.. Wlien they 
reach Bubastis they celebote the feist by offering creat lacrtflca; 
and more wine is drunk during Hus festival than in all the rest of ihc 
year. According to the report of the inhabitants of the place, as 
many is seven hundred thousand persons coogtegate there, both 
men and wnruen, withmtt counting the children.* 

* CT. P. Mcmret, La r;> ^Jidiaae n I^pf* 4e‘i Pam 

pp. a7s~4- diit patni A Motet, Li ritmi dv mftt d&W jitmalifr nr 

pirii 1901^ 
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Duiiiig one of th™ fcstivaJs, m the district of PapicmiSp 
Herodotus witnessed a rcimrkabic scene: one group of bdierets 
rallied to the defence of the god's statue, while another group 
attacked them with maos; hesub were broken in earnest, he $aySp 
though the Egyptians assured him that nobody was killed. What 
was the object of this pcrfotmance? The bclicvets were enacting 
episodes in the life of the gods, and in particular the conflict 
between Osiris and Set* this being the subject of the scenes. 
They presented the murder of Osiris, the mourning of Isis, and 
the i:tsumcuoti of the murdered god . This re Beets a fundamental 
plienomcnon in the history of culture, namely the sacred pky, 
from which the theatre was bom.^ Unfnttuoaielyp only a few 
fragmencs of these plays have come down to ns, but enough to 
confirm the fact of their cdstenoc. For that matteip how much of 
what we give the generic fiamc of literature is not m feet drama, 
either diiecily or indirectly? Thar there was a definite class of 
arrists to pcrfomi the plays is proved by the stele which one of 
them left in Edfu: 

1 aocompanlad my lord in hh iounic^ngt and did not fell to fedier, 

I gave the cesponaes to my lord in all nis recitals. If he was the god, 

1 WQS the kieg; tf he slew, I cestored Life.* 

If we were cal ltd upon to «am up Egyptian dviliaarion in 
iem\$ of a single monument, a tomb woi^d be the inevifeble 
choice. The great pyramids arc tombs. Connected with the tombs 
are the funerary temples. From the combs has come a great part of 
the archaeological discovcfies and documents which enable us to 
reconstruct the culture of ancient Egypt. But dJ this assodadoo 
with tombs must have a spcofic significance, namely* the over¬ 
riding importance which the ftiture life had for the andent 
Egyptians.* Of them, far more than of any other Oriental people, 
it can be said the problem of the future life pervades ail 
their thouglitH Moreover, and even more important^ for the first 
rime thU problem is given a definirc and organic ^ludon^ 
because of the Egyptian belief in retriburiott for the deeds of this 

* Cf. £- Diiomn, L* Le Cihe *94^ 

■ P. Monjttt (dt a. I, p, 119}, p, 
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life, 9uid the iixtag of the tinjits within which that cetabution is to 
Operate. 

After death ribc dead man appears before the mhnnal of the 
god of the other ^"orldi Osiris, Before him he recites a ‘negative 
coofession^ of sins^ a formula which has come down tq us in. die 
celebrated “Book of the Dead’: 

Hail to tbee* O god, Incd of the Tisrn Jiistkesl J hare cchm 
to thee* my Jord^ f have be^ hioughi that J sot thy beauty, 

I know thee; 1 know thy name and dte names of the forty-two 
who att with thee in the Hall of the Two J ustios... 1 have come to 
thee, I have brought thee Justice, I have banished deocit for thee. 

1 have not done evU to men. 
t have not iLltteited snsnials. 

I have not einncd in the temple, 

1 have not known what is not ^ „ - 
1 have not blasphemed the gods. 

I have not done violeExce to the poor. 

I have not dene whar the gods shhon 
I hove not detuned a slave to hb master. 

I hiive not made anyone sick- 
I have not m a d e anyone weep. 

I have not skim 
I have not given ntilcris to sky. 
t have not made anyone $u&f. 

! have not stolen tsnpk property; 

I have not harmed die foinl of the gods ... 

I have nor falsified the measure of gmifi. *. 

1 hove not added weight to the scilu... 

I have fYot taken the milk from the mouth of children. 

1 have not driven cattle fifom their pasture. 

I have not hunted die birds of the gods, 

I have not can^t fbh in their morahes, 

1 have not held up the water in its season. 

I have not ^tmmed mnning water, 

I have not put out a fire that should have stayed alight; 

I have not tieglccced ofi^ings to the gods. 

I hive not st^en thdr ctrtk. 
t have not held up a god's proc^ion. 

I am blamciless.^ 

After this declaration has been read, the dead man‘s hestrt h 
weighed in the balance before Osiris, If he is found to be sinless, 
he is admitted into the kingdom of the blcHsod; but if he l3ears 

* Pritchsud* T^ii, pp. ^ Finlamtnt of the dead cf, J, Sple^k 
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my guik, he k bnncTdi over to forty-two judgest whose lumcs 
constitute ^ ptogcamnic of wha^ lies ia store for him: Devoutet- 
of-crxtrails, Estcr-of-sb&dows, Bfe^ker-of-borieSi etc 
lo Egyptian religion we find, as is usual, not one single conoep- 
ticn of the kingdom of the blessed, but ievtt^L Sometimes it is 
pcprescflted as situated in caverns bdow the ground, in the midst 
of the desert; sometimes, and more oftim, it is in the heavenSp 
wheic there ate fcitfle fields fbr the bJessed to cultivate; at nigbtp 
each of them lights his lamp: these ate the staiSp 

The cult of the dead is dedved from and eipbitted by the 
view of die future life. The Egyptians have quite a dearconcepdon 
of the disdnetion. in man between the corporeal and the spiritual 
elements. Indeed, the lartcr splits up into the soul, the spirit^ the 
name, the shadow, and above ail the untianslalable the divine 
and indestructible vital pcmdpic. Although it leaves the bexiy at 
the mameni of deaths the spirimai part of man has the power and 
the dedre to return to it from time to ticRc. In order that it may 
do $o the body has to be prevented from decomposing. Hence 
recouxEc is had to embalmings one of the most characteristic of 
Egyptian customs.* Herodotus has given us a description of thk 
process: 

First of all with a crooked piece of tron they draw ont the brains 
through the uemrih^,,» Then with a tbatp Ethk^ian stone they 
make a cut dong the Bank and esmci all the intc^tineSp and alwf 
purifying and washing tbem widi paLu-winc, wash t h e m once more 
with pounded spices.. Then after filling the belly cavity with pure 
finnly powdered myrrh, dnuamonp and other apices* except fimbin- 
ceniE, they icw ji up again. After this they put the body in salt, 
covering it with aatfon for seveuty tky$s they must not leave it in 
the salt any longer,. When the seventy days arc over^ they wa«h 
the body and wpip k around from hegd to foot with strips cur Eom 
a Bheci of fine lineu^ &meaccd with gum.... Then the tdatives take 
it and have a wooden coffin made shaped like a man* and ahutting 
the body up in it they place ii in the sepukhra] chamber, setting ji 
uptight against the will.* 

Thb is raihei a crude picture, certainly: but it accounts for the 

^ a. L Grcven, Dft Kif a tmd K^j^Ak/t drr A^pur 

RjirAfr* Gtucksmlt ijjj; U. SchwdttcTp Dai B?#i« ^ Ka m Duimii W 
Jtxniit a/irn Affptfr, GlOcksCndt 

* Cf. K. Setbe, Zbt Cur^idM irr hi ^ mdimi^ 

diari'/ rtriamdeiur BfSssdh^ Bedm 1934. 
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manner m which another cfaaractcdsac elemeiit of Egyptian 
dvilizattoD, the mummyt came into cxLstence- 
OScrings of all kinda are placed in the rcptilchre, beside the 
sareophagua« Thus the dead tmn will be able to go on living in 
txanquillity, and will not be tempted to come back to earth and 
haunt the liringt tor even in this dviHaadon, more serene and 
cheerful than any other of the ancient Odenz, a oettain fear of the 
mysterious power of the dead is not lacking, The Hying have 
recourse to them to obtain favours, to fcne^^' remembrance, to 
ask for fusdee. A typical Egyptian literary genre is the letter to a 
dead person; and one of the rnore striking examples of this kind 
is the sent by a high oifictal to his wife, w^hose spirit gives him 

no peace. The official writes; What wrong bays I done thee? What 
have 1 done that 1 should conceal?! married thee when thou wast 
young. I was with thre in my employments. I did not neglect thee, 
1 did not cause thee pain. 1 alwap acted in aocoidonce with thy 
wishes. 1 made thee presents of every kind, I took care of thee 
when thou wast sick. J wept over thy tomb. No, thou const not 
tell good from evil!* 

IV THE LITERARY GENRES 

Egyptian literature^ has come down to us partly in the fomi of 
monumental inscriptioiis—on temples, statues, stelae, and tombs 
—and partly in ostiaca and papyri. While the monumental in¬ 
scriptions predaminate in the hbiotkal sphere, the ostiaca and 
papyri are pre-eminent in the sphere of literarure in the strict 
sense, and condition our knowli^ge of that literature: the texts 
have reached us for the most part in single feigmcntaiy copies, 
and their discovery has been due to chance. So we have reason to 
believe that what we kriow of Egyptian litezaruie is only a small 
and feagmentaty part of the ociginal heritage: the reconstruction 
which we oHer is only a oaUarion of ihc knowm dements, involved 
as they are in consideiahle obscucity. 

One might observe that the same also applies to Mesopotamian 
litciaciue; bur the situadon is not exactly the same. In the £ise 
' Cf. A. Gardiner, K. Setbe, Ltttttt n fin Dtad, London i 9 ta, 

pp. S-9. 
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place, in Mc^opoeamla the copying and adaptation of andcat 
tests Traa piacrised mote than in Egypt, so that there is a greater 
possibility dutt impottanc teats have been preserved. Moreover, 
there is some 'cannnizarioa' of religious literature in Mesopotamia, 
pcincipfliiy during the Kassitc period, so thar it is included in the 
great iibrarics, and is more carefully preserved. We have there¬ 
fore reason to think that the proportion of andent Mcsopotainian 
literahire which has failed to surviv'c is probibly smaller and less 
important than that of Egypt. 

^'hen we consider the imrinsic features of Egyptian hterattite, 
as compared viih the other lUeranires already eaamined, our fiat 
impression in of a great richness and variety, We come across new 
iiteiary genres, such as the love song and the banquet song, the 
rotnarLOc and the tale of fantasy; and these genres have the comniOQ 
chaiajacristic diai they comptemeo: the religious literature with 
a production essentially profane tn content anti object. On the 
other hand, certain genres are no longer so extensive or so 
independent as they w'cie in Mesopotamia. This applies to the 
mythalogictl literature, whore eiements, short, fragmentary, and 
frequently inconsistent, have to be sought within the bounds of a 
different literary genre. This genre, consisting of funerary texts, 
is typical of ancient Egypt, and is os unifonn in its intention as it is 
varied in content. 

Another impression derived from a comparison of Egyptian 
with .Vfesopotamian litcrattire is that the former is less uniform 
and Ices starlc. To begin with, we know the names of several 
Egyptian auihors, though not many; and then, as time passes, we 
ean see certain litciaTy genres coming Co matutity while others 
decline, and we s« new themes and conceptions evnlviog. 

Drawing a general conclusion &om these observations, wc may 
say that in Egypt there seem to be gaps in that profound unity in 
religious huCh which is diaracteristic not only Mesopotamian, 
but of all the other literatures of the andent (Jtient. Not that this 
phenomenon is the result of any positive cogitaiioii: it derives 
from a broader and more varied mentaliry, rich even in incon¬ 
gruous elements, and these ektnems cannot all he reduced to 
religious terms. 

Mythological literature, as we have said, is embodied largely 
in the funerary texts, which bring together the most disparate 
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themes with the single ikrt of assisting the dead umi. As an 
example may take the cctebfatcd *Boo!c of the Dead^ a 
collection of hymns, prayers, and magical tbtmtdas, which 
contaim various tiadiriofis concerning the origins of the universe 
and the doings of the gotU,^ 

it is to lin e with the chfljaoeristic mode of Egyptian religious 
thought that it provides not one single account of the origins of 
things^ bur several, and that these esisr sinndtsuieously^ oot is there 
any sign of attempts to bring them into harmony with out anoriuer. 
Howevei, one theme does mm up with espcdal feequenq/^ and it 
rnust be raesrioned because it is deeply rooted in Egyptian lift 
Thisis the theme of the primeval hillock, which emerges from the 
chaos of waters, and which origmates the sun god, who is destined 
to give life 10 the other gods. One can hardly avoid associaring 
this conception with the salient features of namre- At the time of 
the Nile Hoods the ancient Egyptian saw the swirling waters 
covering the soilt saw the ’waves slowly recede and the first hdlock 
emerge, rendered fmitful by the fcrtilmng waters. Then the sun 
with its warmth caused the vegetation to spring up^ Hie Egyptians* 
mythic-rdigious Lmagination mnafetred this essentia] phase in 
the life of nature to the plane of cosmic origins, seeing in it a 
picture of tiie primordial phase of the wor]d*s tmtcnce* 

Tlic most striking of the myths eoncenung the deuies is un- 
doubiedly that of Isb and Osiris, not only because of its signific¬ 
ance in regard rn the religiom but because it served as the souxcc 
of certain dramatic representations of which records have survived- 
Mowevef, once more we no complcie version of the myth; 
indeed, the surviving elements are so riagmentary that in order 
to piece ihcrn together have to ttly on the account given by 
the Greek historian Pluiaichi* Mchnugh some reservarions have 
to be made in regard to its contcutt this account is at Jeast con- 
tinunos, and from it we can gather how the vegctarion cycle came 
to be fixed m certain definite forrm, and can compare and contrast 
those forms with ethers known to us- Ositb is the king who 
establishes peace on the earth and teaches men the art of agri- 
culmre; Isis h his wife; Set, his jealous brother. Set has recourse 

*• C£ E- Navilk, lAw Tpitfshm^ dtr Xl'liL his XX. 
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to A Click: he hAS a mirveUoiis epfier made to the c^act mcastue- 
mcnt3 of Osids^ ac 2 banquet he exhibits it and ptomises to give 
it to anyckoc who Bts it exactly when lying inside it, Aftec various 
guests have tried iti Vfliti, Osiris in his turn lies down in the coffer* 
which Bts him to perfectiocL. Then Seris followers rush in, close 
the coffw, and throw it into the riven According to the Greek 
version, the waters sweep it away to the $ca and thence to Byblos. 
Brokenhe a rted with grief, the murdered man's wife sets out in 
quest of the corpse, and when, after many pumev'S* she finds it, 
she lifts up her voice in a lament to the gods. The gods arc 
moved. The body of Osiris is laid out and swathed with bjuidages. 
Taking the form of a kite, liis consort hovers over it wi th Sapping 
wings. The mere body begins to stlr^ and its brcaih slowly returns 
to it* But Osirifl is not to pass his new hfe among the living: he is 
to rule over the dead, bringing them the jusdee which he Imd 
formerly cstablislied on earth. 

The Osiris myth has a sequel, and we have this ftom a good 
Egyptian sourer, Isis gives birth to a posthumous son, the falcon 
g^ Horu^. As soon as he is old enougb, Horus seeks out his 
father's murderer m order to avenge his memory. The struggle 
between Horus and Set continues for decades, and is told in a 
series of episodes of crafe and violence, which cake place before 
the tribunal of the gods. Here, foe instance, is one debtil of the 
struggle: 

Set mudt a grat oath to the gods, say^iog: *Thc office ffhoidd pqt 
be given him till he has been sent foiih With me: we will build scene 
ships and have 1 race, and the ortc whe beats Ills opponent shah have 
the office of niicr.^ Then Homs built himself a ship uf cedar and 
covered it with plaster and UucKhed ic in the evening withom any 
man to the country noticing* Set sstw Homs's ship and thought it 
was of stone, and he went up the mDumain am] cut r>ff a peak and 
made himself a scone ship or ij8 cubitap* Then they embarked on 
their ships in the presence of the Enacid* and Set's boat sank.* 

With thb and other tricks Homs at last sticccecis in overcoming 
his antagonisT* and the gods ptocloim him worthy to hold die 
posidoQ formerly occupied by hig father. 

There is no denying thar the text make^ an impression of 
coarseness, connection with the Osku myth, which was 

^ A cuhit it obcKit eighteen imbis 
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inspitcd by far fdigiom cotKcptioss^ h ptirdy 

fonmL One wocuicns whether Its ambor is ixtgeinious qr ^cepticaL 
His gods are certainly on a mneb lower Icvd than those of 
Mesopotamia^ 

Before passing from this survey of Egyptian raythoJogical 
liccraturc^ we wish to draw attention to the feet that it does not 
ofJa: any counierpan: to the figure of the semi-divine hetOp whidi 
is characteristic of Mesopotamian arnlp latcr^ of Greek epic poetry; 
The absence of the rheme of the vain hankering afmr immortality 
which animates that fig^re is even more noteworthy. Bur how 
could it be othetwisc, since the Hgypitbn is sure that he will renew 
his own existence in the next world? 

Lyrical poetry** both religious md secukt, nourish^ in the 
New tCingdom. As in Mesopotamia^ the religious fyiic is repre- 
seated by hymns to gods and kings. Wc have already quoted the 
magnificent hymn of jVmcnophis IV when wc dealt with Egyptian 
history, A new feature in this hymn ts that it goes beyond the 
ususd religious formulas and makes a iiytag exploration of namte: 
so full and joyous a feeling for nature am be said to have been 
unknown to the peoples of Mesopotamk. This literary genre is 
fior confined ro the period of the refonner king; its characteristics 
and its qualities arc to be found even before, as k shown by this 
hymn to AmoG-Re: 

Thou art the sole onci who nude all that 
The folitaiy one who made what exists; 

From whose eyes mankind came fatih. 

Upon whose moudi the gexb ame inter being; 

He who made herbage for die Rocks, 

And fruit-trees for maiikind; 

He who made diar on which the fish live m the w aicg 
A nd the birds in the heaven* *. * 

{ uhibuion to dice for every foreign land^ 

'o the height of heaven, to the bteadth of earth. 

To the depth of the great green seal 
The gods oow down to thy majesty^ 

And exalt the might of him who ihem. 

They rejoice at dre approadi of him who begot thrm. 

They say to thee: ^ Welcome, 


* CL F, Gilbst, Lapeiju Ofuxeilea 1949; Schoti, 
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O father of the fithcx^ of ail the gods» 

Who hast raised the Itoivens and fomickd the earthy 
Who hast made what is and m:atcd what exists, 

Thoo kkig and chief of the gods!* * * 

We have sJicady quoted an example of the foyaJ hymns, when 
we weie ■wiidng of Thutmosc III^ penitential p$aims and prayers 
are also found- But we must go on to consider the most distme- 
trve, indi^d die unique feartutc of the Egyptian lydc its secular 
poct^. To begin with, there are fresh and lender bve songs. As 
we listen to the voice of this maiden we hardly gggm to be in the 
andent Orient: 

My heart beats 

When i think on my love for thee; 

It will nm let me walk as other people 

And leaps in one spotj 

It will not let me look for a gatmenr^ 

Or take up my fin, 

1 am no longer capable of making up mj eyes 
Or pcrftirrung mysdf* 

Oo not dultcr, O my hcaftl 
The beloved corner to diM; 

But %o do people*^ eyes; 

Don’t let them say of me 
That woman is ftllm in lovel' 

Hold finn when thou thinkest on him, 

O my lieart^ and dutier notl* 

And here is the lament of a young man who has not seen his 
beloved for a whole weekt 

For seven days ro yestetday I have not teen my bdoved,* 
And a sickness has come upon me: 

My body i$ bconmehcaw, 

Forgetful of my own sell. 

If the physiemns come to roe. 

My heart is not saridkd with their mcdiancs^ 

Nor do the nugidaiu find any solutiDn, 

Because my illn^ is unfiithotnahle. 

But to lay to me: 'she is hcml*—that revive* me; 

Her name puts use on my feet again* 


* PdtehardL Tr^ert, p, 564 . 
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The mming going of her meswogOT gives new Efc w my 

hwrtl 

My beloved Is fax me the best of iH remediHi 

The greatest of rnetUcaJ mrau^cs. 

My i^th is in her caroine. 

When 1 sec her 1 am cuiea 

If she opens her eyes my body is young ^galn^ 

If she speaks* my stren^ recums. 

When ! cmhcaoc her, she drives off every ill» 

But she h« been das, foi seven diys.^ 

There is a simihr origimiity ta the mnYivial poetry. The 
invitation to make mcity is reinforced by considenition of the 
□neertain future: The following song is froiu a New 

Kingdom tomh: 

Follow thy desire as long as thou shalt live, 

Anoint thy with mynh and put fine linen on thee» 
Perfume thyself with the genuine marvels of divine oUsI 
Enjoy thys^as much as thou canst* 

Let not thy heart flag ...« 

FuliU thy desire upon earth, as thy heart bub thee. 

Until the day of mouming come <«* 

Wailing does not save a man's ham Itom the imdcrworkU 
Make holiday^ and weary not therem: 

For a man can not take his property with him. 

For of those who depart not one comes back againl* 

Such words recall the grief of GUgamesh; but how different is 
the setting] Even the psychological background is diferent: in 
the Gilgamsh poem there U u desperate clinging to life; here, a 
detached expectation of deaths 

This review of the Egyptim l)*tical poetry must be ended wuh 
the remark that the lamentation* in the strict sense of expressing 
sorrow over a destroyed dty* which was a distinct liteTory genre 
in Mesopotamia* and will be again m Israel* is not found in 
EgypL Some authuiides have sought to classify the dialogue 
between a diriUurioned man and hii own soul, which wc shall 
be discusaing later, among this form of poetry. But the likeness 
is only sup^dal^ for the embittered mao's dialogue is sub- 
jeetive, a poetic eapresrion of human sadness, whereas the 
kmentarion is based on a piedse objective fan: the destruction of 
a city. In this respect we think rhat there b a greater affinity u^ith 
the Mesopotamian and Hebrew lamcntatjon to be found in the 
* Pritduud* Tfxh^ pp. • tbid., p. 467. 
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*plophedc&' of Ipuver, xrhich wo have died when OHisidenng 
^yptian histoiy. These sic called 'prophecies' cml^ through an 
inexact employment of BsbhcU Eenninology, It is not without 
significance chat the situatioii to w'bich Ipuwer refers is one of the 
few in which Egypt expedenoes crisis and destruction, before 
rising again triumphant. But Egyptian civilizaiion ha« Uttlc rime 
to brood on disaster; during the period of its gtandcut it scarcely 
experiences it, and w'hen it does, the experience comes coo Ute« 

Dtdacric and wisdom liieixtare is piacrised in Egypt feom 
anoent t i mes .^ Collections of irtarima ate scattered over the whole 
period of Egyptian ci vilKarion, and the names of the authors, 
whether true or ficritious, have been handed down as pardons of 
wisdooL 

From the time of the Old Kingdom we have rhf precepts of 
Ptah* *botep, who when old and weary begs the Pharaoh to give 
him Iris son to support him, piomising in return to educate hint. 
Here are some of his teachings: 

Be not puded up with thy knowledgE, be not proud because thou 
art wise. Take counsd with the igitoont as w^ as with the wis& 
There is uu limit to art, nor any artist who possesses rite whole 
of his ciafL Good speech is lUDie hidtleq than emeralds, but ji may 
be found among the matdscrmits at the grindstone.,, 

If thou be a guest « the table uf one greater than thyself, take 
what he mves thee when itis set before thee... Cast ihy gaze down 
dll be addresses thee, and sprak only when thy speech is caOed fot. 
I^gh when he laa^, and it wiU he pleasing to his hmit, and all 
that thou doest will be acceptable to him .., 

If anyone makes potion to thee, listen calmly to the periiioner's 
word& Do not put him od* before he has said wW he came to i»y, 
A petitioner wants anentioa to be paid to what he sal's, even mote 
than to be gtanisd what be asks ■., 

If thou art a nan of standing, found a femilr, and low thy wife at 
home as is fitting. Give her plenty to cat. dothe hex b«ck; tjuumeat 
»the ptesedprian for her body. Mete glad her heart as loos » thou 
uvest. She is a rich field for het Jozd,., 

Bow to the superior, to him who is above thee to the royal admin- 
istratton; thy house and thy property will endure, thy tewanl will 
be whar it shonld be. It a a had thing to go a gaftiw a superior; 
ooe lives as long ai be is well-disposed.* 


» Cf. K. Aothes. Uititir^h md Lttmwtitirii dtr Aitpm. Lcinzia 
•HJ: W, vow Boakg. Zurich 1911, 

* rdtehard. TtxU, pp. 411-14. 
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At a kter period of Egyptbn dvili^tion* indeed, when it js 
already in dcdinei another collection of muims adds the inspitfi- 
tion of an mcense moral feeling to this eaepression of wisdom* 
These are the precepts of Amaiemopct; their imporbincc is 
enhanced by ihe 6act that they served to some extent as a model 
for the writer of the Biblical Book of Proverbs:^ 

If thou hodest a debt against a poor nuui. 

Make k into thtw parts: 

Forgive two of them mil let the third stand- 
Thou wilt find it like the ways of life: 

Tbou wilt be down and sleep well* 

In the morning it will be like good pews. 

Better is pcabc as one who loves men 

Than riches In a stotebouse; 

fietter is bceadj when the bciitt is glad. 

Than riches with sorrow - ,. 

Do not laugh at a blind nmu or tease a dwar^ 

Or do harm to the kme- 

Do not tease a min who h in the hand of the god. 

Nor be Kveie with him if he era. 

For man h clay and 

And the god is his biuldec 

Ite is tearing down and building up every day.* 

Because of the irmumcrablc traces which have been found, it 
is !is that the fable edsted in Egyptian literature os it ia 

scantily documrared. The otdy definite example which has sur¬ 
vived b* liowevu^ a very significant one; it is a dd^ate berarem 
the head and the which it is easy to «c was a prototype of 
one of Aesop's fables, as W'cU as of the edebrated allcgary of 
Mcnenius Agrippa.* In the Helknistic era the sitnatiQii is di&rent, 
for then we find Egyptian fables iu Greet mnskrionp and we aie 
able to go deeper into tlie questfon of Egypt's inducnec upon 
Greece.* 

Our discussion of wisdom litJemture must end with considtm- 
rion of the poetry of world weariness, which achieves 

* Cf. J, hi McGlindwy, Tht V" Amm^-Opt iEnd tht Bi^k ^ 

Prwffkt, Washiitgioa 1539. 

* Pmekud, Tixif^ pp, 42 ^~4- 

* CL A. ErniMp fPrf UirrMtwr dfirr PP- 

* CL W, roo BudsMj m KniSi m 

Vhittfmfiag TttffilifdiK lu Ffsrjthmgra nftd Fflr/irin//#, ij Us49)* 

pp. 
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its highest exptcs&ion m the dialogue alttady mendoned. between 
a disillusioned man and bis souL It was probabJy wiitten dufing 
the pdiod of cfisis which preceded the Middle KingdotrL* * It has 
jmny points of contact with the Mesopotamian and Hebrew 
ncMmems of the theme of the su^etings of the Righteous Man^ 
but in the Egyptian text the sufiedng is only im plirjt and Is not 
emphasuEed, so that there is not in that sense a problem demand^ 
mg to be Solved* Instead^ the accent is on the suifcfmg* on the 
tnoenjive to suiodc, and the doubt whether cTcn this any 
painty 


To whom am ! speak today? 

One's fellows ate evih 

The fnends c£ today do not lo’re 

To whom can I speak today? 

Hearts are gtaspicig. 

Every man seises his fellow's goods. 

To whom can 1 ap^ today? 

The gentle are no mote^ 

Bnt the violcni have access to everybody. 

To whestn can I Speak tod^? 

Evcfi the ealm of face is wickeds 
Goodneu is everywhere rejected,,, 

To whom can I speak today? 

Hearts uk grasping. 

None has a hew on whkh to rely.^ 

To whom can I speak today? 

There are no righteous^ 

The land b left to those who do wiong^ 

To wfai^m can i speak enday? 

Tbcie are no mom fn 'e n df. 

One muse have recouxse to an uaknown to complain-r»» 
To whom can 1 speak coday? 

The sin which ludks the earth 
Has no cndl* 


And then the writer turns to praise of death; 

Death h in my sight today 
Like recoveiT for a sick maw 

coir^'ooi into the open after being confioeiL 
Death ii in my sight today 


* €imj mi ifimm Ba, Zurich 

*” ;««dj 

Arrigntl^, ^ pp. Jl-40. 

• PchtbiKd, Tcif//, pji. 40^7. 
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Ukc the o<Iottr of mytrfa^ 

Like sitting imcier an awning on a hwsy daj. 

Death is in tny sight toihy 
Like the scent oflotii^blt>ssoms^ 

Like sittiDg on the bank of dtunkenness. 

Death is in my sight totlay 
like the passing of min, 

Like coming home ffom no expediticn ... 

Death is m my sight today 

Like the longing to see one^s home 

Aftcc many years spent in captivit^^^ 

But is It true that dciuh at least is good^ Or is not even death 
coimcnt and futility? This doubt, formukted in the discourse of 
the world-weary man with his soul, recalls ihe one expressed in 
the Mesopotamian dialogue berween nmster and slave. !n the 
condusiofi Ukewbe them is a singular panaUelism: the lot of the 
rvo speakers, whatever it will be shared by Ewth^ 

Narrative b widely developed in £g>pc, both in the form of the 
romance with an hlstciica! background, and in that of die tale of 
fantasy-^ To the fotmer class belongs a work of die ^fiddle 
Kingdom which, elassicfil In its language and style, is rightly 
regarded as tl^ most Important and significant of its kind in 
Egyptian IJEcrature. This is the tale of Sinuhe/ 

Sinuhe is a nobleman who is Forced by a palace intrigue to flee 
from the court and take refuge with a beduin tribe iu Asia. The 
author possesses descriptive powers of the highesc order 

It was a good land, fiaincd Yaa^ If produced figs and gra^. It 
bad more wme thin watcr^ Its honey vm pJentifb], its olives abuml- 
ant. Every kind of ^ic was on its treei. iwley was there, and com^ 
md iunumctablc beasts of every kind And great privikgcs accrued 
to me because of love for ine* * 

Sinuhe is elected chief of a tribe, and gains the esteem and 
goodwill of his tribesmert. Bur the chief of another rribc^ a man 
universally feared, challenges him to battle. Then follows the epic 
passage: 

A cnighty man of Asia ome to chiUcagc me in my own exmp. Ke 
was a hefo without peer^ and had conquered ill the knd. He said he 

^ Ibid., p. 4a7H 

* CL G. LdiUrre, RAmmf ti mrtp ^plutu di P$sk 

* l^tchird, pp, ifi-iii G, Ldeisvre (dt. n. i above), pp, i-if. 
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would figbt raCp tie pmpo^d to despoil im^ oed pUmaed to pltmdjcr 
Qiy cattle ^ - iP Duting the uigbE 1 stnmg mj bow and shot my arrows, 
I gave fwe play iw my dagger and 1 my wieiipoiis. Wbm day 

hmke; the Asiitics were thcrei. They had ralUed their tribes and cob 
lectetl a good half cif tlicir councty. They thought only of this fight. 
Then he coeue io me as I was waiting, set against hiaL Evicry heart 
bumed for roei cnen and wnineti groaoecL Every heart was sick for 
me, Xbey saidi 'Is there another strong trisn who could fight against 
him?* Then be took his shield, hia batil£>iae^ and his armful of 
iaveiitts. But after I haxl escaped hia WMipons I mide hii arrows pass 
by me useL^dy^ one close to another. Then he charged at me,, and i 
shot him with an stnow, which stuck Id his neck- ffe cried out, and 
fell On hij nosCi 1 felled him with his owit batde^txc and raised my 
cry of victor^" over his back.* 

With this feat, Sinuhe’s prestige is consohrlate d. But, as the 
years ^ by^ he is seked with a kmging for his homchmcL Here 
there is an elegiac note; 

O thou god, whoever thou be, that didst ordain mv light, be 
mcieifuk bring me back to the coutt! Wilt thou grant me to see once 
mote the place where nry heart lias not ceased to dwell> W^t matters 
tMrc for me than to be hurled in the land in which I was bom? 
Cotoe to my aidE Lo. a joyful tblng has happened; the god has borne 
wimesi to me of hi* mercy. May act in like inanncx to bring to a 
happy end turn whom he made wremhull May his heart be moved by 
him whom he drove forth to live in a strange landl U today he be 
disposed to show tncrcy^ let him bear ihe exlle^t praverf 

Sifiuhe^s dream comes true. The Pharaoh recalls him and 
reedves him with honour. He knows qhcc mote the comfort 
of Egj^tian tifc! 

Vea^ were made to pass away from my body. I was plucked and 
my hair wa$ combed. A load of dirt w-bs to the desert and my 
dothes to the bedulm I wk? dad in flue lineo and anointed with 
precious oUi, I slept on a bed. 1 gave up the ssmi those who arc 
m it, and wood-oil to him who is anointod with h. . . . Them wm 
huih for itic a pjTaxnid of siOM in the midit of the pyiamidi. The 
Stonemason took over the ground nesert-cd to him, the'dfaughtsman 
drssigned it, the dikf sculptor carved h; and the overseers <rf works 
tn the neerm^ made It their concern. All the material* which need 
m be pbced in a tomb were put in mine.... A statue was made for 
M overhiid with goJd, and its skirt was of {be gold. Hts Majesty 
had i£ made. There it no other man for whom thel^ h« b«™ done. 
And I was in the king^s bivoLit until the day of my d«tL 

Here the romance ends. Smuhe Itas realized the Egyptian’s 
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highest aspiration; to die b peace iti Eb own land, afrei preparing 
a worriiy scpaldife for himielf- With its assertion and exaltation 
of lEe ideals which shape Egyptian tlionght, it is not surprising 
that the story became a national epic- 
Among the uks of fantasy, that of the shipwrecked sailor b 
one of the most amdetu. and amusing,^ It is of interest for more 
than one tea^oo. An Egyptian tho$ desmbes his adventures: 

I had gone down to the sea on board a ^blp tao cubits bng and 
4 D bmad. h had a crew of a himdred and twenty sailors, the finest in 
Egypt, Whechet they looked upon ihc 3k)% of whethEf they looked 
upon the earth, tbeiE hearts were more rmihite than a lion's. 

But a tempest arises md the ship is wrecked. Only the mrraioc 
reaches safety on ao island^ where he finds ail mannef of fine 
Bowers and fruits. Suddenly there is a noise as of thunckr; the 
trees crak, and the earth trembles: 

It was a serpent that was coming towards me. He msasuftd thiity 
Ciibits and bad a beard more than two cubits long. Hh Eiicmbcra were 
covered in gold... Ht opened his mouth, as 1 lay prostrarc on ihe 
earth before him, and saidr 'Who has brought tb« iiither, who has 
brought thee hither^ little one? If thou i^^layest to ieU me who 
brought Utee to this idandt 1 will leduoe thee to ashes, and thou 
wilt find that thou art no moce.^ I answered: "Thou speakeat, but 1 
do not undcistmd. I am before thee and I have lost my sensei/ 
Then he took me in his mouth and carried me to his cave aw put me 
down without hurting me, safe and ^undp wlihoiir bring nmUsed 
in any way. He opened his mouth to me as 1 lay before him^ and 
said: *\!Clio has brought ihee hither, littfc one, who has brought 
thee? VtTio bore thee to this island of (he sea^ whose two shored are 
in the waves?' 

The castaway relates his adventures^ and (he serpent goes ooi 

Fear tioi* fear not, little one* Let not rhy Eire be downcast now 
t h^t thou lit come to me, God has surely let thee live, since he 1 m 
brought thee to this uk of life^ which Udes nothiugi but is full of all 
good things. Thou shah spend four months here. Then a shrp will 
come from thy country, sailed by uiariucrs whom thou knoweat; 
with them rhou ahiU return home, and thou shalt die Id thy own 
dty- Blessed is he who am lebre whatij paa, once sad happenmgs 
are over! 

In his graiitTjde the castaway promises to send the serpent rich 
gifts from Egypt: but ihc serpent laughs; those gifts are the 

t G* hdthrtxi (cic n. i, p. lyj)* pp. 
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produce of his own tr b he who supplies Egypt with them* 
No* theie is no need for the gifts, the only thing the on 

do for the serpent b to nuabe his iiitme known aod respected: 

1 pmsEiaoKj mysdf with amis extended before hinii And lie gave 
me 0 c3jgo of fAdkincertsc. -,, of bbcic eye-sa!vc, giiaiic^s 
terebinth-res ill, sticks of ivor^'^ hoimds, apes md babootis, *rtfl ah 
maJincr of line tind predous products, I loaded It ah upon rtut shrpv 
Then, when I pEostrated myself lo thank him* he said to me: 'Thoti 
wilt reach thy land in two monthSj thou wLh clasp thy children to 
ihy breast^ th^e thrm will tecovex thy youth and dicire ihou wilt be 
booed/ Tlicfi I went down to the shore ne*f ibe aKip ami greeted 
the crew that was in it. On the shore 1 gave rhanirs to the lord of the 
Ule* 

Thus the enstaw^y^ like Smuhc» can remm to his native land 
and there prepare a fi rring tomb for himself. 

As we bsLYt said^ this talc presents many points of interest, fn 
the first pbee^ it b not isolated a$ a sxoiy complete in ttadf^ but set 
withm 1 fiiamcwoffc; a captain has rcnimod deeply discouraged 
from an entaprise, is afraid to say atiything to the Pharaoh; 
the castaw^ay encourages him by telling his own story as an 
example of how speech may save a man. It is probable that this 
was not the only talc told, for the captain was sdU downcast after 
heating it. and there may wcU have been a succession of such talcs 
within the same framework- This technuiue will be adopted by 
other OnemaJ story-tellers^ and later by western authors. 

Another point of intetest in the tnadner's talc b its cohetent 
directness, even in handlmg the fantastic clemcnis. This does not 
apply to other stories, in which the snaining after the wonderful 
and mipendotis overcomes all question of consistency, Tate, for 
instance, the celebnitcd tale of the two brothers Anubb and Bata* 
written dudng the New Kingdoiii*^ It is sm involved story of 
miracles anti metamorphoses* which possibly had some influence 
on later novel writing. It would be an arduous co go into 
this talc in detail, bur we tmy glance at its first part, which is die 
most coheteiu and the least fantastic- It provides us with the 
oldest model of a theme which m time becomes remaikably 
diffused: 

Now they say tint oooe tbeec wm two broihen. of orc mothex 
and one fiidKf: Anabis ™ the numc of the cltkf* aiid Bara w« ihc 

Pnt^haxd^ Vixif^ pp, G. LcEcbvtc ^ctt. el. pL t3j)> t37“55-. 
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OAinc of the 5 rOfiinger. Now Anubb Iwd a hoijjse jnJ a wifc, and his 
youn^r biothcf tivtd with him Ji£ if he were hb khi* 

But AnubTs*s wife is coosumcd with desire for Bota^ and^ 
profiting by bet husband's absence, seeks to scduec him; 

Then she stood up aitd took hidd of him and said co him: *Come, 
let IIS pass an hout lying together. It will be o( fldnnifigc to you, fbr 
1 shall make clodiES for you/ Then the bid bcocne like i ragxtig 
Icoputl at this wicked suggestion which she had made to him^ and 
she was fnghtened^ Tcry mghtened^ Then be reasoned with her, 
saying; 'See, you are like a mother to me^ and yotir husband is like 
a to me; for being older than 1 be bronght me up* What is this 
great wrong you liave saJd to me? Do not say it agaio]^ 

The wicked wonuui plims to take a terrible terenge foe this 
rebtilf: 

Her husband came home m the erening acmiding lo hii daily 
ciMtom, add when he came to the house be found his wife lying down 
pretending to be slcL She did noi put w^fer on his hands after her 
enstom# nor did ^he lighr a light for hinii and his hou!^e was in 
darkne$Sp. and she lay vomiting. So het husband i^d to her* 'Who 
has been talking eviS to you?* Then she said tn him; 'N'obody has 
been talking evil to me except your yminger brother. When be came 
Eo cake the seed to you he ^bu:^d me sttEtng alone and said to me; 
' ^Comc, let us spend an hour lying tngecher. *So did he say to me: 
bui t wtnild not listen to htms "*Airi 1 not as j-our mother?—and 
your elder btotber Is like a father to you/" So did 1 say in him. But 
he was afraid, and beat me, so that 1 ihould not tell you/ 

Antibis rE:$olir« to kill his brother, but Baca*s friends the cows 
wum him in time for him to escape. He embarks on the marv el- 
ions adventures of which we have spoken above. 

In addition to the strictly iiteraf)' texts tbcrc arc a large number 
of others, which we shall not discuss in detaii Them arc the 
histotical writings already mentionedr There are lists of lumes 
and objects, but not the more thorough linguistic w^orks such as 
wc found in Mesopotamia, from sign lists to vocabulaoes. There 
are school txcrciscsj importam to us because they conserve texts 
which otherwise would have been lost- There are letters, giving 
us an insight into private and family lifen There arc scientific 
works, in the lirnit^. haidly self-soifidctit sense which, wc can 
give the word in this contest. TTiesc include works on asttonomy 
and mathematiesp^ whkh did noi rouiL so high a level as in 
i CT. O, Nfvgcbaud, eh- n. tp 7^; B. L. wi dcr ^ufdcnp tbkL 
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Alcsopoumi^ and □rLcdidnc, ^ Hcre» even among ihc formuks 
for revolt to magic wc meet with some paracukrly rigorous 
diagnose^: 

When you ciamine u mm wit!) consdpation, pak azni palpi¬ 
tating heart, and on examination you Imd that he has ft hot tie^ 
luid a twoUcfi belly»^, be has eaten heating food Prepare a potion 
to vmh. away the heatuig things and free nis boweU^«* ** 

Fmallj\ there are legal -wririogs*" which wc shall consider for 
a momentf fbr we think that they proride one of the most rroking 
points of contrast -with the res! of the Near Eastern world. In 
Mesopotamia^ as we have aecn, law is based on the 'code’ which 
the king reedwes from his god and promulgates to his people. In 
Egjpt not one code of hw^ has yet been found. If this is not pure 
accident—aud that does not seem likely—we must assume that 
justice was based oo the Phaiaoh*s own decisions, together with 
custom.^ Wc have documerics rdadng to legal practice. Thus we 
tufty note tlie c^emptiom gtanted to temples and Umt persomid 
in the period of antiquity^ such as the following dating from the 
Fifth Dynastyi 

1 do not permit any itiao to tiJee any of the prophets wh£i me in 
the District m which thou art for the oi for any other work of 

the District, emept to do ^erriioc to the god himself in the temple in 
which he is and to coruerve the tcmplesin which the ptophets ut.® 

Wc also find accounts of tmK such as that of a group of coo- 
spiraton in the time of Ramses HI. The accused arc brought one 
at ft time before the judges: 

The great enemy Paibakkamen^ who bad been Gieit QiainberUin: 
he was brought m because he had been tn oollueiDn with Tiye and 
the wumen m the harem. He bad made common cause with" them- 
Kc had begun to take Ihdr words out to their mutbm and brotherly 
sayings' Gatho- people and stir up encmiji^ to make tebcUioto against 


* G. Lefehvic^ Efjair juf k ^ptitmr 
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ihcir lord/ He Tvas set in dbe mcseiicr the great <3fnciAb m the 
ccmit o£ They exammcd his crimes. They fbiind him guLEtf, 

Hi& ceimes laid hold on hiiiL The tiifkiab who esmioed cuclsm his 
sentcace to come upoo hinL^ 

It is obfrioof^ thtrdforc, that |ucLdicai procedure h a oormfll 
activity; but if wc inquire loro the source material for the judge¬ 
ments we cannot trace any conceptkin of an objeedye codiHcafioii 
on which magistrares could base their decisions independently of 
the sovereign. Being god in person, he is the pennanent source of 
law, which without him has tieither yalidit 7 nor meaning. 

Thus* at the dose of our review of Egyptian literamre, wc mike 
a signlhcant return to those chametetisdes which wc recognized 
as the essential features of aitdcut Egyptian cmUaadotL Of the 
three comdeuent elements of the cosmos—the gods, tbe king, and 
(he people—the second rises to the level of the fim and has his 
ideauty thefciu. Thus there is nn dialectic between the first two 
elrmrnrs, and the third, the human onc^ has only one objeedve: 
to bring itself into harmony with the single superior order. 

V THE AETISTIC TYPES 

la respect of the principles from which it drawee its msplrtrion, 
Egyptian art* is ftindamctitaJiy at one with the rest of the aucicru: 
Orhiu. In Egypt, too, the artist b moved by eminently practical 
aims, within the firameworfc of religious life: the building of 
dwelliags or of tombs for gods or kings, the carving of stutucs 
in order that the dead man's soul may be able to return in definite 
form, the evocanon of the future life by cneans of sepulchral 
reliefs and paintings. Moreover, bi Egypt, ttxj, art is understood 
as craftsmanship, and so is coUcedve and anonymous. If, for 
example, the artbt had been allowed to put Ms name or his 
portrait on the wall of a tomb, the magic power of evocation 
involved in such a proceeding would have given him an un¬ 
deserved share in the dead man’s new life and in the offerings 

* Ujid-p pp. 414 - 15 . 
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made for him, ctcq in the comfoit and the pastimes prepared for 

him.^ 

So far as the broad piindptes arc conoeraed, tberefoie, Egyptian 
art fits iiiro the gencnal scheme of its environmeai; but beyond 
that the parallel no longer holds. To begin wirh, ilute ore other 
features in which Egypt reveals a noteworthy difibrencc. Thus, 
whereas represents tioos of private or family life are alniost 
entirely missing from the oitisiic subjects of the retnaindcr of tbc 
Oriental worM, Hgyptiau an finds one of its most constant end 
rich sources of inspitation in this aspect of life. But above all the 
Egyptians have on instmetive feeling for art, which often 
them to transcend the limitaritms of conventional schemes and to 
achieve on immediate and telling vivid quality, intensely sub¬ 
jective, profoundly and elegantly harmonious. The fiuthfulness to 
realitf and the dynamism of the ekmimts are such that it is only 
by contrast that they can he compared with the clumsy and sradc 
productions of the rest of the Orientai world, A French scholar, 
Dcsrochcs-Nob lecourt, has well said that in the course of produc¬ 
ing conunissianed works the humble Egyptian artist has nobly 
overcome the Li mi ra tions imposed by his subordination to his 
employers and his environmenr: 

Only lay way of rare exception do we know who the artist wu: 
professionid pride was for him an impossibility; but he muJt nolily 
succoded in uvtrcotning the feet that no sclf-mteniaiiDn was per¬ 
missible to him. Even if his masters wishued th r m to lx as stitf as 
[mmmies, he contrived to hteathe into his statues a life which aflects 
LU ail ihc more powerfully for tciitg prafonod, and thus unveils to 
us the iRncrmosi feeling and gnee ofhU «>uL It is this wealth of inner 
feeling which, despite the lack of variety in the luhjccts set him, and 
the convBLCians of the design, wiU pemtit tile irriet to give his eeUdi 
on unexpected fidelity to enth iq attitude and gesture, an unparalleled 
subtlety of observation, a very eian ponxsvoJ in its shade) of detail 
□f everyday UJe, with ire comic and |oyous fcaturesi and in his paint¬ 
ing, new tbrenes full of spontaneire, dnwo Eom the freaheit and 
free inspiration, to such an extent that prlvase art will almost come 
in the end to exertree in turn an tnllucnce opoa official art.* 

Even the static quality characteristic of the rest of Oricnia] art 
is eliminated in this more immediate and realistic inspirarion. 
Utidoubtedly there is an Egyptian style, dcatiy marked and un¬ 
mistakable; and there is a cohesion, a coherenre in it which is the 
eontinuarion of a oadition for which rhe bug and almost un- 
* C. Dewochex-l^Qhtccoan tdt. a. i, p. i jj), p. le. i p 
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dunging coarse of Egyptian history afFor^is the most favourable 
of covironmenis. But within the limits of this organic fcamc^ 
artjsdc types and subjects evolve and succeed one another in a 
dearly dCstinguishable histodcaJ prooc$$i indeed, one can expound 
Egyptian an only in lerms of history. 

The ctilminating phases arc two; the Old Kingdom, the age of 
the p}’ram!ds, in which an flouckhes almost uncapectediy yet is 
aUe^y tnonumental in its fomis and mamte and refined in its 
efementgj and the New Kingdom^ the age of the great temples of 
Thebes* which supplements, develops* and completes the tnidi- 
tional heritage with a wide range of fresh motives. So them is no 
evolution in the sense of a devclopmtnt ftorn a lowet to a higher 
level, from simplidty to complexity; but a history, in which a 
civilization makes its appearance in full vigour, and of which the 
factors are modihed and succeed one another within die organic 
bounds of tiadidom 

In Mesopotamia ifae fundamenraf problem of archlcecturc is the 
temple; in Egypt, it is the tomb,* which ha$ the function of assure 
ing the dead man, and in pimcolaf the god kmgp a full and 
untroubled existence in the next world** Wc must consider the 
gencsts of the totnb structure. Tlie mosi ancient type, from which 
the others are progressively evolved, is the mastaha, a iow trun¬ 
cated pyramid, beneath which a venicaj shaft driven into the 
earth leads to the sarcophagus chamber. One or more chambers 
Aie hollowed out in the ediSce itself, and these include the chapeJ 
and the niche to contain the dead maa*$ statue. On one of the 
outer walls Js the outline of a false door, with a table in &out of it 
for oSmngs; it is held that the vital essence of the dead man 
emerges at the call of those who make the offerings- From rhe very 
beginning the inner walls of the mastabas are richlv decorated 
with bos-telicfs and paindngs, portraying the dead mank life in 
the next world** 

^ On Egyptiiui xndiiecrtcijt:: G. Jifqukr, Lu 

//UnxiAr dt i*ar^tstxcrr, Viuh rvi-i; A. BuUwL 

fm* L Fmnr th Bar/ifji Timm it ri* Endt/ iA* 0/J Kii^dom^ Gua t{^j 4 , 

* Cf. H. Rkkc, BfxtrJkwtgitn Euuhajl dii AJ^ RiMti — 

S. SchDtt, BaitirJkaM^ ^Jdr ^ptisrhfw PjTfmiiMmtt, Kmu t^jo; W* B, 
Eoietj, Cri^ Tsmk^ tf fh Fmt i vok* Giim 

* CT. P. IjJ Jrhas £1 rh priptt danj /fj ifimbutmc ^ptkmj dg 

tAjKiftt P«riir-Stnid>c3urg igzf. 
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The superposition of several mastabas of decreasing size pro¬ 
duces the step pyramid, of 'which the most celebrated example Ls 
that at Sakkarah, datiiig back to the Pbuaoh D|oser. of the Third 
Dyuasty. The icsemblWe between this type of pyramid and the 
Mesopotanmn ziqqurat is complcict when discus^g the Sumc- 
Etzns, wc sa.w that one of these two architectural forms influenced 
the other, chough one can hardly be more explidt than diat, and 
though the itifluence may have concetitcd the foini catber than 
the Action of the edihoe. 

However, the devdopment of the two types of building is not 
the same, Whereas the Mesopotamian dqcprat persists for thou¬ 
sands of years in ever increasing perfection of form, during the 
Fourth fiynasty the step pyramid evolves into the type whkh 
tfacnoeforth remains constant: the true pyramid with smooth 
walls, in the form of isosceles triangles on a square base.* The 
most celebrated specimen, -which wc may take as an wrample of 
them all, is that of Cheops: the sides of the base are i jo metres 
in length, and the height is 145 metres. The funerary dramber 
is built into the pyramid, and access to ii is by a system of corn- 
do(Cs. The pyounids usually form part of an ircfaiiectural group, 
which includes a funerary temple and a coveted arcade IraHing 
down TO the river valley and ending in a vestibule- 

As time passes the pyramid decteases in size and importance. 
In the New Kingdom the prevalent type of royal tomb is the 
hypogaeum hewn out of the virgin rock- The ht dileti i*fitinnrr anfl 
the maze of corridors conflim what the new type of romh suggests 
It first sight it owes Its origin to the Fear of tomb ciflers. The 
texts show that their depredations were quite frequent. The 
motive leads to the choice of remote spou, places difficolt 
of access; one such spot is the Valley of the Kings, to the west 
of Thebes, where the tomb of Tutankhamen with its wealth of 
treasure,* and many others -were discovered^ another site is the 
Valley of the Queens, a little fsnhei south, where the combs 
of the I’haraohs’ wives and children arc situated. 

With the first spedmens of the Hgypdan tombs we come upon 
a new featute: the large-scale use of stone as a building matemd. 

* On the pynniidi; 1. E. S. Edvard*, Tt* PjTamiit a/ B&pt, We*t 
Dftiytoij 1947; J. E. Uuer, Lt pniUmt At d^Bgfpu, Paris 

194*. 

*Ci. J. Cqatr^ ed. 1, Biuadte* 19JO. 
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This imiks its first empJoytnent lo the atident Oiiest.^ This 
phcaotncaoo, which by its very mtute sets Egyptian ait in oon- 
CIB5I to the early ait forms oF Mesopotamia, aocpiiies a widely 
difiexentiated fooctioin in the apH the palace. In Meso¬ 

potamia, and in Egypt too, tfaeie is a feeling and desite for the 
gtandiose; but in Mesopotamia the absence of cohumis having a 
fanedona] puxpose necessitates the predominance of unbroken, 



Fic. 


massive walls, whereas the extensive functional use of the column 
in Egypt endows the edifices with a lithe and slender outline, a 
skilful use being made empty space. 

By an evolutionary process whose elements can be identified 
only partially, tbe temple teaches its classic fotm in the New 
King^m (Fig. 5). It is approached by an avenue fknked with 
sphinaea. Two obelisks stand before the gate, and there is a tower 
on each side. The gates open on to a great roofiess courtyard, 

*Oa Egjptkn tnirttrii b utd tcchniqae:: A. Lucu, ^gtptim 

MMitriait mad JMtf/rv/, od. |, London 1946. 
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surroumkd by a pocticcs wkh a single or double row of ooliunm, 

Tlie coimy&td leads to a hypostylc chunber, on a higher level, 

and divided into five naves by parolkl mw% of columns (Pi XVI). 

The chamber gives access to the third semon of the ccfnpic, on 

a yet higher Icvei which conmirts the sancTEiary of the god, vrith 

his statue; around k are other rooms for assodated divinities and 

the pricsis. As we have indicated, the level steadily rises as the 

seat of the god is approached; and there is a parallel increase in 

obscuiit\% iiom the fiiU daylight of the open courtyard to the total 

shadow of the sanctuarv. 

* 

The aichitecttual scheme jusi descrihed has sevctal associated 
elements. In the fim place, there are die sphinxes, which we shall 
discuss in the section devoted to sculpture* Then there are the 
obelisks, a distinctive type of granite pilaster with inscriptions 
carved on the four faces; these have been made familiar to us 
through the speciineits which have been carried nway to adorn 
Eufopean dries. There are two main types of column: the palm 
type with smooth surfax^ and with capitals of spreading palm 
kavesj and the lotus type, with fiuted surfaces^ and capitals of 
more or less open Jems blossoms. Finally, both the tem^c walls 
and the columns arc dccoi^tcd with rdiefs lUustradng the 
Phaiaoh^s emerptises, and historical inscriptions describing them. 

We have already menrioned the funernr}'' temple^ which is 
found in conjunction with the pyramid ftom the rime of the Old 
Kingdom onward, but is also brought to its greatest perfection 
in the New Kingdoniu The finest example—though, unlike those 
already menrioned, it cannot Ik taken as a model—is that at 
Dcir eI-Bahri» biiilr by order of queen Hatahepsut. In a rugged 
amphitheatre of rock two arcaded terraces rise lo give access to 
the sanctuary, w^hich consists of d^pels hollowed out of the 
mountain face. 

In dvii architecture we have only seamy Ecmaiiis of royal 
palaces; but so far as is known, these must have bceti based on 
the same scheme as the great country matisioos^ of whidi we have 
many examples. They consist of three main sccdom: a piLlared 
entnmcc h^ a oeniral ncoeption hall, also pillared, with an 
clevaicd platform on each ride and a hearth in the centre; tuiJ a 
third seciion coniaining the private rooms, bathrooms^ and 
kitchem. In addlrion there arc the servants' quanm, and a garden 
bdore the enminct The houses in the dries were e vidently roc so 
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conutiodious; such reoottsmictioo as is pt>ssifalc shows, in contmt 
with Mesopoumia, the use of more than one cmrev. 

In Mesopotamia scaniar)* is developed only to a limited cstent, 
but in Egypt it Nourishes cxecedingly.’ It is no longer subject to 
the purely miweTtal limi tation which the scarcity of stone imposed 
in Mesopotamia, and in any case the Egyptian artist does not 
disdain to use other materials, achieving cioellciit results in wood, 
for example. Not is there the limiiatton imposed by convention 
on the rcpiesentation of die Human form; on the ooniraty, 
the human form predominates, within the bounds of a style 
which, though well dehned, does not tetter or diston the artist’s 
work. 

Egyptian statuary undoubtedly has canons of its own,* indud- 
ing both the geometrical prindplc which we noted in Meso¬ 
potamian art (with the necessary changes) and the law of frental 
representation which is characteristic of the ancient world. To 
these principles must be added the fact that the essential purpose 
of the siatuarv is nor to represent a fecr or event, but to present 
a pctsocu This is particularly true of the statues of the gods and the 
Pharaohs, m which the very posture of the figures is restricted to 
a few definitely schematic types (seated oa thrones, or standing 
ctect with one kg advanced, but essentially immobile). 

However, to counteipoac this comparative stylistic uniibemity 
of pose there is a great variety in the representation of the features. 
It has been justly rematked that behind this there is also a 
religious motive: being intended os an abode fot the dead man’s 
spirit on its return to world, the statue must prescru the best 
possible and most unmistakable likeness cf him. But, as always, 
this motive would have Itad little effect if it had itoi been rein¬ 
forced by an innare artistic capacity. This capadty is present 
among the ancient Egyptians, and so the iaccs of their statues 
bear witness to an eager observation of tcaiity, a marvellous 
multiplidcy of rhemes, and a vivid power of capiession. Nor is this 

* Cf. H- C. Ev«», Stmi w Jtm .lirif. IJmisfrfAr, W Btdtttmx 

iiT Affteitthtn ^ksiik webrmd dis mtthnm a fde-, MOikIihi 1919; 

W. S. Smith, A fluWrr mi in (ht Qid 

eel i, Lonilon 1949; B, Homennsan, 7 >^/ Ajtiimt StAtutry, 

5 toIb^p CJopcnhtigeJi 

* <X E. Ivotm, Cawm <1*^ Pnpvtktu m Art, LouikiD i^jt* 
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ill: the artist sceins lo be irpng through the pfaysitai fcarorcs to 
briog out the essentiai fouutes of hh subjea’s personalitj', some- 
tifnes by d el iberately toning down uLent cicinetiis into a serene 
and noble composition, satnetinics by shatpeoiag them into a 
harassed untesL Xhus in the histoty of Egyptian, sculpture we 
6nd the coiiibiiiA.tion5 and alternations of two tendencies? ooc 
restrained and compered, almost idealistit:; the other strongly 
™ked by an accentuated icaiiim. But in both cases wc are 
^om the stid' a n d u n i fo tm and stylized 

Symbolism of Mesopotamijia art. 

In Egypt Bitistic perfection, as wc already know, is not the 
result of an evolution. Even the Old Kingdom preseoia achieve- 
[jicura of the JSrst order. Ther e is one work of period which 
most perfectly to realize and crcmplify the romhinadon 
of the t^onical geometry on the one hand and Intense subjective 
eatpicssioo on the other? the Louvre scribe (PL XVll). He is 
represented seated crosslegged, with a toll of papyrus opened out 
on his knocs; the parts have a perfect ootnespondence and propor¬ 
tion. But when we look at the Jean and cleatcut feaxures, with rtw-jr 
promin^ jawbones, the long, supple, sHghtly pursed lips, and 
the vivid eyes, wc arc in the presence of an individual, with all 
his expressive personality. As Donadooi writes in his sketch of 
Egyptian arc 


The most abstiacf geometrical rehouc avails itself qf the mcMt 
obviously mmmliaric means for its rtdiiaticia. The artist thinks in 
cubes or spherical suriaccs ot cylinders, and c^ompases accordine 
to ™UieniuietUy propoiriooed schemes. This figure might quite 
casdy be tacd to lilusuare geometrii^ theorenw, if wc couM fot the 
mcunecC abstnee from its real significaoce. 13 m ii ij precisely this 
^traeuofl which is denied to us, which it impossible. The sculptor** 
^ ? the e««^ve posribUidcs of his geomeny wincida » 
pettettly wi^ his Egyptian frith m rainy, and his Egyptian abhor- 
. ren« ot anlwMue, that there is no possibility of misukt He has 
cra^ anew a human naiure, which is one own, by giving new order 
to the empirical casualiwss of that which imnimflie nature ret before 
be has given it a mea^g and it value. Just as a physical law 
does not alicr the world of pncnoincTia, hut assitnilam it for ns 
so mis statue impresses the shapeless and ambiguous reality with the 
seal of hiumnttv.^ ' 


FundamentalJy, the opposition between the idealizing and the 


' S. DoiMdoni (dt n. i, p, i jg), p. 
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lealisdc tcndeadiiis docs not oncrge ctcatljr ^dl the period of die 
New Kingdom. Here on. the one hand we find the gtucefbJ, 
harmonious lincainencs and the calm expression, iclie^cd by a 
faint smile, of such statues as that of the geneiui, in the Cairo 
^fu5eum (Pi XVirt). On the other, we also observe the derce 
striving after tcalism which has a leligious crisis as its back¬ 
ground,^ and which finds expression in such works as the statue 
of Amcnophis IV, also in Cairo (PL XIXJ. In this bonf face with 
its fleshy lips and pointed chin the artist’s labour goes beyond ihe 
bounds of reality itsd£ 

The truth to iiatuic w^hich we have found to be a chamcCerisdc 
of Egyptian statuary shoiild not lead to the assumption that it 
excludes the elements of fantasy which belong to the sphere of 
Egyptian bclicfe. On the contrary, perhaps nowhere eke is 
imaginadon more closely linked with ^lality^ or, rather, accepted 
as a higher reality. In the field of statuary this is esemplificd by 
that cyptcaUy Egyptian monument^ the sphhuu^ The oldest and 
most monumemal of these^ that of Gizch XX)# was originally 

a rock w^hich was reminiscent of a lion couchanc; this tesemblauoc 
was accentuated by human hands, and a human head was 
firshloncd foi it, the result being a ma gnifi emt symbol of Phar* 
aosic mighn From rhk origia die sphinx evolved into a distinctive 
type of statue# and rows of sphinxes were set up as guardians 
of the entrances to temples; thus the sphinx became in a sense 
the Egyptian counterpart of the hugCp fimtastic aruVnak whkh 
were set up at the gates of Mesopotamian sanctuaries* 

In Egypt bas-relief and painting® constitute essentially a single 
artisde type, with cvetbpping techniques (for the letlcfe are 
frequEAtly painted} and identical subjects. Both brandies aic very 
widely developed; and while Mesopotamia dn stand oompaiison 
with Eg^t in respect of the quantity at least of its tdiieB, in 
paindng there is a complete oontrast, since remains of Meso^ 
potamian painting are scanty and in a poor state, while the 
Egyptian examples are plcndiul and excdleotly preserved* 

In this field also there k a striking cotE^pondcnce with ibe test 
of the Oriental world in regard to theoretical prindples, as well 

■ Cr Cr tic Wlc, La di T>// if ^b^:irfsa, Anvm 

* Cf. S, Tift Grtal SpAhx jrrd IfJ C^m 1^53- 

■ Cf. A. Pumtmg, Gcocr? *9^4* 
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as a smguEar dijfcfcticc ia thcif practical applkattoa. In spite of 
certain tentative crperimeniSj penpectiyc may be said to be lack¬ 
ing, in Egypt as in Mesopotamia, The Eg>ptian, like the Mes«>- 
potamian axtist, approaches the pcDblem of tepicsentatiort objec¬ 
tively and not subjecrively, drawing persons and things m they 
atCj and not as they appear. Nevertheless, because of bis innate 
artistic Sense, he avoids the mechanical superpofiltiofi of planes, 
picfctmig to keep to a single plane, in which be can find a 
solution to his problems without creatbg a g laring contrast with 
teali^. Here too we lind a number of convections governing the 
presentation of the figure, and they are essentially the same as in 
Mesopotamia; the face in profile but giving a frontal view of the 
eye, shoulders and pelvis frontal, anus and legs in profile. But 
the elements arc unified by a hannonijcma fieedom which reduces 
or eliminates theii lack of ardculation. Above all, there is move- 
mem; the movement which seems to be denied to the Meso¬ 
potamian tmmaa figures is oow affirmed with a fullness of 
achievcmsit in no way impaired by the composure of the style. 

Bas-relief and painting find ptactiD*! expression in two main 
types of monumctitT temple reliefs, in which war scenes pre- 
dninumc, and sepulchral reliefs and paintings, where the chief 
subjects are drawn from prfvatc and family life. These themr* 
reveal a prime and fundamental dilFerencc from the ait of the rest 
of the Oriental world, which is entirely public and offidaL M we 
have seen, the Egyptians not only depict the life of individual 
citiams, but rktail the most vaHcd forms of that life, down to 
those typical of dances and games. At the beginning of this 
chapter we have described the scenes pictured in a tomb; these 
convey not only the teliing realism which we found in the 
statuary, but an ele^ni freshness in the great variety of «^"r 
themes, a gay and smiling outlook on life, a taste for laughter and 
jest which we can safely say were unknown to the othirt peoples 
of the aDcime OrieoiH ^ ^ 

Group scenes are cotninon, so that we may repeat, muAitit 
whflt Mjt 5 aiil About Assyrian tditfj nattidy that it 
doc^niary before being ornamental, that it is no less expressive 
of of life—albeit of the future life—than a wTittcn account 

CO d be. But, to iUustrate the foregoing cemarks, we shall select 
*^^ples of Bolatcd figures. From the Theban tombs we take 
the portrait of a female muridan (PI. XXT): the pure ami delicate 
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fadiJ profile, the decider md supple lines of the bcidy^p with its 
suggestion of sensuous pleasure, the lighilf draped garment, the 
graceful movemeat of tti ^rttis and hands holding the instrument, 
all express a setenc gaiety and harmonious delight in life. Next^ 
from the tomh of Beni Jiasan, we have a bird among branches 
(PL XSU), showing the same fidelity to natuiep the sanK sitnpli- 
dty and purity of line, the same gay ficrenity. It is the Erst im¬ 
pression that Egyptian civilization made an us, and it is the last 
as wc leave that civilization. 

Out of the extensive variety of products of the minor arts wt 
should at least inccidon manufactures in wood^ and partioilady 
furniture, of which we have fine spcctmem dating from as eady 
as the Old Kingdom; glasswart, finely worked from the Middk 
Kingdom onward; accursiicly modelled broiufcs;^ and jewellery, 
of which a very fine and valuable collection ha.^ survived. But 
^ we come to the end of our exposttinn, we would like rather to 
smumarizc the nature and the fiinction of this ait. Set on rhe 
icmrgin of the indent Orient, it undoubtedly shares in the general 
conceptions and chancrerisders of this world; but in its observa¬ 
tion of living man and namre, in its capadt)' for modeUing^ in 
what wc may call the classic rhythm of its style, and finally in its 
expression of siibjccdvc frdingp it forms a pedude to those 
features which kier arc proper to Greece and the West. Was there 
a true eontiniiity? Was there a direo handing down and inspira¬ 
tion of subjeerts? We would not say that, and in any case it is not 
the main question. Egyptian art lives a life which is essentially its 
own, like that of the *oasis dvilization^of which it IS the expression. 
If wc ask what, dien, is its significance sod fimefion* we may 
answer in the words with which Don^doni closes the book which 
wc have aUcfldy quoted; 

Egyptian an did lucrt sutvivc the Arab conquetL It did not etuvive 
as im active Eoditian, as a tradition which W(th cbangiD^ senses and 
^'alues is pis^ on hom Kcncmfoti to getimtian- Bui it i^nnoE for 
that reasofi be said that l^yptkn m is a dead arc for an sut it not 
living only when it is the sem of mnother art, but rad-krr when it lies 
open to the understanding of him who seek* out the reasons of its 
being and its problcmSp If the cytlc of Egyptian art h chronologically 


■ C£ G. {tocdcr., i vuli., Berlin 
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dosed ifi a sealed thb does not prevent 09 fioni le^living It 
vithia otirsdves wid btingiog it into ttm ctecnAl pecseot in wbkfa 
tvtry human expccknoe cm becQuie 1 living ekfnent wr 
pcwmal and active eacpeneoce*^ 


* S, Donadoni (clt, 1* p. ri^X PP^ 
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THE HITTITES 
AND THE HURRIANS 


I THE MIDDLE AGES OF THE ANCIENT ORIENT 

A aouT t joo —the date is onlya ver^ bjxmd lappmadnMttoft 

^profound stracraral modification is to be disfinguishiM] 
in the hi5tor>^ of the anckot Near East. Hitherto that history has 
been governed by rft'o great motive forces, the powers of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. Owing to the naxural conditionSp in the great 
rivet valleys dvilkation emerges sooner, and political aggregates 
are fonm^ earlier. Then, after achieving intcoial unity, each of 
these turns towards the other in a n atura l movement of espansion 
and conquest. The other regions and peoples around them* less 
fttvouied by fortune, ate passive partidpants in events,objects and 
not subjects in the determination of their outcome^^ Now the 
picture changes: the people of the mountains forming the curving 
botindary of the north-eastern section of the ancient Orient, and, 
a httk hucf, those of the desert wA$t£?s that stretch eo the south 
of it* iatensifj' their centripetal movement^ set up solidly founded 
states, and enter into competition on equal terms with the valley 
powers. Tlttse newcomers are the catalysts of history: they art 
responsible for the meeting and synthesis of the opposing forces; 
and so, in the last resort* it is with their arrival that the andent 
Near East assumes its well-defined position as an historical entity 
beyond anH above the individual national elements of which it is 
constimted. 

The mountain peoples who set up strong states in Westeto 
A&ia about the middle of the second mtUcnnium b.C- arc three 
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in nimibct; in soudicm the Kassitcs, in o^rtliem 

Mc^potamia Lbc Hucnan^:^ and in Amtolia thf Hittttcs. All thitc 
people have a histoiy hcginniiig long before the time we are 
con^itJeaing, Indeed^ thn tmeing of their origins back into the 
thkd miilennftiTT ; U onc of the mo^t sjgoincant adnevemeoxs of 
oitt own daj'^ But &om the vic^^point of their political ettjergen ce, 
1500 tax. may stU] be taken as an approrimate dale. About this 
rime the Kassite^ take ov^ power in Babyioma, jxmaiiuag there 
for nearly four hundred yearSt afifl ^similaring the language and 
culture of the local ovilizarinn so completely that diey come to 
form part of it. Also about riiis dme il^ Kurrians £ircher to the 
north set up the great state of hiltanni, which otpands almost to 
the MedjterrEincan^ only to collapse abruptly after less thm i jo 
years. Finally, about this same rime the Hixritcs sally forth ftom 
Anatolia to eater the ricld of international politics with a raid that 
reaches as fat a$ Babylonk- They will remain on die political 
scene for some three centuries, and liave an eventful his lory which 
will soon be examined in detail Ixxausc of its importance and 
Ktensivc documemailon; hetc we need only tnenrion that these 
three fznturics fmm 1500 to taoo b.c. ddlmit the period to whidi 
the peoples of the mouncalos give their character ^nd thdr name. 

It is necessary to a$k; whether, and if so to what estent^ ic is 
Legitimate 10 regard these peoples as iutcrconnecied^ tlius historic 
tally justifying their designation by a common term. Undoubtedly 
the similarity of their otiginal homes and primilive conditions k 
a si^iiScant factor^ ljut it does not get us very tar. Their ethnical 
rdarionship is more importatit, for though U h only partial and 
varying in irs nature it is worth noting. All the peoples of the 
mouniam^ include an Indo-European clement, varying in its 
cxicni and purity. In the case of the Hitdies the upper c^$e$ of 
die population ai!t Indo-European immigtonts who have brought 
their language with ihetn; in the case of the Hurrians Indo* 
Eutopcans constitute the dctmiriant noble class, as js c^^ident by 
their ckaxiics; several of the Kassites' dirifuiies arc probably 
Indo-European, which suggests a corresponding ethnic ckmeut. 
Thus a new family of peoples, with a wcU-known function in the 
history of the Mcditerrancaji baski, makes its appearance in the 
Near East and, coneumenriy with the Semitic populations who 
<romc &om the Arabian desert, becomes a prindpal aaor in a new 
phase of history. 
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An mtercstmg pArallcl cto ht dmwn bcbjrccn the SLtuaEion of 
the ancient Oxitne in the age of the TcopJes of the moumaios* and 
dm! of Europe in ibc early Middle Ages, h^^sed oo the diai- 
aeienstics and social organization of the new peoples^ and on the 
general situation which results from thdr activitieis.* 

Oimingj like the barhanans* from a state of oomadlsm, the 
peoples of the mounmins bring with them a sodal semeture based 
on rhe predooimance of a Hmited noble cUss who eontral the 
Dacans which determine military success.; the hotae and the chariot. 
Outstanding among the nobles^^rnjwtr peace, 

b the king: and so a type of sovereign very di®^cen£ from that we 
have previously found in rhe ancient Orient. After rhdf conquest, 
the nobles share out the Land in the feudal Cbhion, assuming the 
rights anti obligations uivolved; their power is decisive, and that 
of the king h cortditioned by it, at ko^ in the veiy arEest phase. 
The situation which results from the foremrian of the new 
kingdom prefigures that which h achieved in Europe through the 
Roman-barbanan states^ New active forces come into pUy; the 
geographical area is widened and poUticsl orgstnisms arc multi¬ 
plied; the centres of gravity shift from the andent empires, leaving 
a relative cquiKbrium in whicli old and new factors work together. 
TTius, both through the difTcrcfitiation of its forces and in spite 
of it, the andent Near East, like medkevaJ IluiDpc, becomes an 
organic historical entity^ with its boundaries dchned and its 
elements intetflowing in a combined movernent. 

The new equUibtiuni ts do longer founded^ as in the past^ 
simply on the rdaiiofi bcwccu the opposing forces. It is a signifi* 
cam fact that, predommauLly as the result of action on die part of 
the peoples of the mou ntains ^ inrcrnauDna] Ew is established, 
based on a rmmbcr of tre^atios with a dearly defined ] utidiesd stric¬ 
ture. There Is a parallel development in diplomatic activity, mkmg 
the form of a mote advanced organization of embassiesj the csi- 
change of gifts, marriages berween piembcrs of ruling houses; 
and, above all, diplomacy crystaiibes into a single form and an 
organic pfocstdufc from one end of the region to the otlier. Tlie 
system is baaed on the single kogxmgc selected as the form of its 
expre^on, namely, Akkadian: a striking example of this is the 
that correspondence between the Pharaohs and their vassah 

^ Cf. A. SeharC A. Mocmirat fcii. n. fl). pp. whh the tcsci^ 

bowevefi forth tn ihit eJiipicr. 
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OQ the Syto-Palettidiiii coast is coaductjcd in this language^ which 
is fbreigii to both parties. 

Here we may make a further obserf^atkta on this phase of 
Oriental history. In the course of establishing thccnselvcSj the new 
peoples thoioughiy absorb the great cultural tradidoo aiicadT 
eahdng. In this process of absorption, Mesopotamtaa seents to 
prcifaif over Egyptian milucocc; and, indeed, because of the new 
lines of communicaiioji it extends to and asserts itself even over 
Egypt, as the case of tiie diplomatic language |u5t mcntloneid 
proves. But obviously the edr^ on the peoples of the mountains 
is stronger and more direct, with the result rha; those most 
exposed to it, the Kassites, yield completely; and although the 
same cannot be said of the others, they largely assimilate the 
forms and the content of Mesopotamian civilisation- 'Fhus the 
cuneiform sedpi is extended over all the Near East, the deities 
and tehgious beliefs and practices of Mesopotamia arc diffused 
over a wide area, its great litccary' works are transmitted in trans¬ 
lations, summaries, and adaptations, and its atmtic timtifs and the 
concepts which inspire chcin are taken up and repeated. 

Thus the new civilisation has neither victors nor vanquished, 
Like Rome ta the Middle Ages, despite its political decadence 
Mesopotamia in the age of the peoples of the mountains celebrates 
the triumph of its culture. 

The parallel between Ettropc^s Middle Ages and this period of 
Near Eastern history is so striking that there is a danger of losing 
sight of certain profound diflerenocs between them. It is well to 
draw attenrion to these dhfcrenccs, not with the object of weaken¬ 
ing the paxalkl, but in order to mak e it more precise and satisfaC' 
tory. The dissolution of the Roman Empire has a Near Eastern 
counterpart in a crisis of the great powers; but that crisis is only 
temporary, the powers continue to exist, and, in contrast to events 
in Europe, recover their domituotL Moreover, in the Near East 
th^ is no religious phenomenon comparable with Christianity; 
it is mie that the Mesopotamian religion has an tofiuence over the 
Hirrounding peopleSj but it is only limited and within the frame- 
wotk of the gmeral expansive force of culture, and has no 
oecumenical dcive. The Neac Eastern scene also pr^ents no 
phenomenon anaJogom to the Holy Roman Empire, and so the 
longing for cc^uilibrium does not become a longing foe unity, 
nor is then; any eflcctive cemraliring element at work on the 
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vaaous political axid spirittml forces. Tkus^ in Europe thtoc is 
a phase of devdopm^nt^ ia the Near East there b a parenthesis 
and a tempomry Haiti the andenr modve forces wUi soon recover 
their asctmkncy and will maintain it until the dose of aadent 
Oriernal historj^ 

II TH£ lilSTOEICAl* OUTLINES 

Three nuin phases^ each with its disdnedve characteristics, cum 
be identified in the history of the Hitdics** The first pbaset the 
Old Empire, covers the establishment and comolidarton of the 
state in H(\natolia; the second phase, the New Empire^ is distin¬ 
guished by a decermktcd interveniJon in intemaEJonal politics, 
with success and sudden collapse; the third phase, the Nco- 
Hittite one, is^ so to speak, the empire's posterity^ with its ethnic 
dements persisting in die area of expaodon beyond its frontiers. 
This di^isinn into three phases is based on mote than super¬ 
ficial dlEttnctions; there is a parallel and connected development of 
intrim ig clioractciistics: whereas at firsr the poUticai stmettue is 
marked by the piedominMice of the hereditary anronomy of the 
mouniain peoples, later on the elements proper to the milieu 
penetrate and become established, and In the end ir is these 
elements that predominate^ There is a process of assimilation and 
synthesis fully based on the course of events^ 

The task of tracing the history of the Hiiiites will therefore 
connote the following of sm evolution along two Imc^: that of the 
pctsistcnce of original chatacterbucs, and that of the infUtrodon 
of environmental buctors- From first to last these two Une$ run 

^ On the l-iiRttci in genend; A, Goctie, ChKrrftrr md Aj/jrvr^ Oslu 

F* Sommer, Hi/M/ir mtd Stungart 194^ G. Contenau^ Lm 

fivi/uatkmdei Hiftiitt ff du H$trriitide i ,Parh 194^; O, R, GumcTi 
TJbi Loodan tpjx (a secoud edhion VAl pohlbbed in 1954, but I hare 

noc h^d iifccsft m if]; M. RijemsclmcJdcip Dir U^tlt dtr HtiAiurf Stuttgart 
1954 (wHh tbe rc$emujcTOji ei p itjjtd in thtf chapter); A. Cock, 
ccL 1, Mupclma A cluiBcaikm of the racening and rhe lakie of ibe 
retm Hii±eee« now been eBbcti^d by G. Gutctbock, Tivard a DfJatiU^ 
0/ 1£4 Tiw in Ori/ni^ zp pp. *15-9- On hlatniv in partieular: 

A, Goetsx:, Dai Ldp^g 1928; ^ CavaigfMC, Lti HMfift 

1950; J. Holt, Kildn iiiiiuvrtf, Knbenham tf j t. The semteca 
arc pehbib^ in the seriH Ktt/nitfi/ifrxii aai atid 
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pdinlkl, as they sluft torn the extrinsic to the tniiiiisic iiistoryof 
the ancient Near East, 

It is difficult to say when the lodo-EuiDpean element was 
superposed on the native peoples of Anatolia and the fusion was 
initiated of which the Hitnte people was the product. Nor is it 
necessary, as in other cases, to presume that there was a single 
overwhelming conquest, rather than a repeated and prolonged 
penetration, Many indications suggest that the original division 
of the invaders into tribes was paralleled in the occupied territory 
by a division into city states, which were not drawn into a centri¬ 
petal movement of pohhcal organizatioD until later. If the in- 
fotntiation conveyed by a later inscription is esart** the hegirming 
of this process occurs in the times of the kings Pitkhanas and 
Anittas of KrUSSara, w'ho subjugate a series of neighbouring oty 
states at a period which is conjectured to be about iSoo n.c.* 
In any case, the process is corapLctcd some time later, in the days 
of another king, l abamas, whom Hittiic tradition legaids as the 
true founder of the Old Empire: it is told of him thjit he 
stdjjugaxcd coetny lands, extended the frontiers to the sea, and 
made his sons governors in the gfeac cides. There is no reason to 
suspect any exaggeration in this statement, and, even if there were, 
all that really interests us is the fact that the empire is now 
established, 

The mUitaty drive beyond the frontiers of Anatolia begins 
under Labatnas’s successor, HattuaUis L He Js unsuccessful in his 
expedition against the dty of Aleppo, but he has opened the way 
and pointed the direction. At home he is feced with a hostile 
imui^ and is obliged to change his choice of successor; facts not 
sig n i fican t in themselves, but tendered highly important by theii 
formulation in i document, the so-called Testament', in which 
the Icing sets down the causes, the drcumstancea, and the effects 

► Tbetc H nflw flbo the inscription discOTcnsJ in 19J4 which tncntrttis 
■the pdaa of Kifls Anittaj': cf. Tahtio OigUp, Tir Duggir ^ AiOiUi, in 
in (i9$5>,pp. 53-e, The ini«Jpuon, in Altkadian, rrrr rif ^ from the 
tMTatkmt in ptfljjtTSs *t KOltepe, for which i£ the repiMO oerndkaUf 
puhlishcstt in Bt/Mm, 

‘ On the origin* of the Hittitc empire «id the chronologiial question d, 
A. Gocne, sai WiJitt ia BiJhiiw ^ lit AmrUm Stbtolt 0/ 

Ortfttai Krrwrri, 146 ^1937), pp. 10-6; W R AU}ri{hr, FwrAr Okun 4 Heu 

w Ctnmftk^ 9/ ibitLi pp- 56—^4. 
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qC these events. This is to be noted the first appesmice of that 
capacity to think and write as an histodan (In die m£i dcm schec), 
of whi^ wc shall find c^cn dearer examples among the Hittiics 
Uter, Fimhecmorc, the disenssion on cqtinl temis between the 
ting and his nobles neveab a typlca] feature of Hicure monsichf, 
not previously foiind in the Near East; while the direct and 
spontaneous vigour of the narrative has a literacy style as new as 
it is aigniiicant. Here is the great king Hattusilis speaking to the 
assembly of nobles and dignitafies; 

I £tll sldr, I hid pcescDird lo you the young Labamis as he 
who should ftit upOQ the throne; 3^ the king, him my son^ i 

cmbsioed him, I exalted him^ i cited for hiiu without ccasc. But be 
proved himsdf a ywmg man not worth looking upon; he did not 
shed tears, he did not sympathy, he is cold and heartless. Then 1, 
the king, cdled kun and tmdc him come to nw bedside. So no longer 
can I go on steating a nephew as a sonE To the king^s words he paid 
DO heed, but to those of his mother he paid good heedp the serpend 
Broihcrs and sisters spoke evil wards to him, and to those be paid 
heed. Blie the king^ learned of it; and then I met with strife. 
Now it ii finishedl He is no longer a son^ Tlien his mother lowed 
like an os: "They hare torn nay bosotn in my hvmg ficih! The? have 
destroyed him, and ihou wilt IdU himl' But h ^bc king, did T ever 
do hbri sny barm ? Did 1 not make him a priest? Always I honoured 
him, thiulaDg of his ^od. But be did not follow the king’s will 
with love- How could he^ following his dwh will, feel law for 
fbutusas? ., ^ Bdiold^ Mux^dis is now my snnE Hini you jnuat 
sdenowiedge, set him upon d)c thnine+ In hh liexct god has put 
rich gifts*. * * la time of war or iusurtecdun^ be at his side, O my 
acrvaxits, and you, chiefs of the dibens. *. Hitherto no one (of 
my fiimily) has obt^^ my wdL Bui do thou obq^ O Mursilis^ thini 
who an my son. Follow the words of tby fadicrl* 

Which of the other oriental kings wc have met $o far would 
have imdc such an appeaP Which of them vratJd have so openly 
adtuitted that his family was iumhordinate? It has been conjec¬ 
tured* that the "Tesiamcnt' is really a a work com¬ 

posed for the cdificaricru of prmccs» and attributed to the king 
only at a [ater date. This i!i>es not a very likely hypothesis; 
but even if it were correct, die fearures would ouly be all the more 
typicaL 

" The capita] of the cmplrie« the Bogiurikoy- 

^ F. Summiiz, A. FalkcuEEcui^Diif Bi/ittfftt du 

(Lfkitirm Miknchcn i-jj 7, 19. 

* M. Ricffl«cJincidcr (di. a, 1, p. rjy), pp. 14-^ 
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Thus tbc Hittite kirtg h a priutus a chief with limited 

powers and controlled by assembly rf nobler which confers his 
aiiihority cm him and can deprive him of h. For the first time in 
the ancient Near £ast^ we meet with a right of humm investiture: 
tbc Edng of the Hittites is neiiher god as in Egypt* nor god's 
rcptcscnisitive* as in Mesopotamb; he is closer to fhe mediaeval 
Germanic chief than to tht oriental sovereign. Similariy* the 
Hitdtes have a different conception of political domimon corres- 
ponding neither to the Mesopotamian idea trf universal kingship 
nor to tile Egyptian syseem of cokmkatjon- The Hittites make 
treaties with the peoples they cocujncf ^ and use this political form 
to bind them to themselves.^ Hence, on the political plane we have 
the outcome of another characteristic of Hittite thought; ics 
attitude to international law. Their internal feudalism is piojecrcd 
into the sphere of c:^cma] politics, in a kind of federalism which 
to some csienr reproduces the charactetistics of that feudalism^ 

The second phase of the Hittites* drive beyond their borders 
takes place under IlattimUs's successor^ Mumlis I: about i y jo &x. 
he sends an expedition on a raid as far as Babylonia. This episode 
is significant in several respects. ^EUitadly, it indicates that good 
bases have now been established in Upper Syria, the expedition's 
starting point. PoliticsilJy, it is the newcomers’ first success io the 
very heart of the areas of tbc older culture; it la only a temporary 
success, but it brings about an upheaval horn, which other peoples 
of the mountains, the Kassices, will profit ere long in order to 
establish thdr own domination of Babylonia. It ^uld perhaps 
be an inexact comparkon to parallel Mutsilis^s march on Babyioa 
with those of the Germanic kings on Rome;* but it undoubtedly 
indicates that (be mountain peoples ate asserting tberasdves 
against or alongside those of valleys, and so it is legitimate to 
regard this raid as itucintmg a new era. 

The peculiar character of the Hittite regal power-^its Umitadon 
and conirol by the assembly—rendefs it ill adapted to the pursuit 
of politkflt cxpiuision: Mimilh is assassinated, and this deed is 
folbwed by a number of conspiracies and politick crimes, with 
tbc king and the nobility as opposing forces in a struggle wluch 

* Cf. j. Pifctmc^ La d*0ii!ptmkK hl/la * ttsrffr Ur trai^r 

OF mJtaUfi rf eU in Rrpm iNJmjitiwaft 1 

09*^5* ?Ph 

* A. Scltorif^ A. (tit. O. 2 , p, s)^ p. 3J1, 
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ftppcATs to have 00 solution. In ihc it is die toptl power dut 
prevails^ but not without the intutvcntion of outdde mfhicnoes. 
The outcome of this dctfelopment is a constitadona] reform^ 
achieved by kiag TeMpinus at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century D*a He secures the adoption of the heceditary piindple 
of succession to the throncj and SO blunts the edge o£ the 
assembly's most dangerous weapon* 

Now by \'adous moam the fovxndatiom have ham laid for 
the period of the staters greatest devdopnicQi. The Old Emplte 
ends, and after a time of obsamty* which teccm chronology has 
reduced from centuries to decades^ the New Empire arrives^ 
teaching its aenith of power under the great king SuppiluUumas 
At the time Egypt is passing through a crisis 
as the resulc of Athenaton^s icl^ious reform, and so the con- 
ditions for Hittiic cKpacsian are at their most favourabie, and it 
reaches out to Upper ^[csopotamk and Upper Syria^ as far as the 
Motmtains of Lebanom Thus the way is prepared for a future 
clash between the empires. The age of Suppiluliumas is important 
also in the inremal sphem^ the concept of kingship evolves in the 
dlcection of that of cho great orienial monarchies. Wt have already 
noted the prelude to this evolution. The king^s title is changed, 
and he h now addressed as *my Sun*;, a winged sokr disc being 
incorporated in his standard* This indicate direct or indiicct 
Egyptian inHuence. Further, still under the same influciicc, the 
sovereign is deified, though this takes place only after his death: 
hence the phrase *to become a god* comes to be sicnultacicously 
a reference to the kingV demise. 

The victorious campaigns condnuc under Mur^s 0, and the 
annals of his rcxgn give us documented deE;ails« These annals are 
an historical tcjtt of prime importance both because they arc the 
first of their kind (the Assyrian annals arc later in date) and because 

^ Did iva djjriiafiics eii$t coutcmpomucotulf? Ct. H. Oitcn,. Uk Atiftiii- 

K^m dit ia dir 

PiKfif^ Orrm^^C*^rift(laiJi ^ PP- 47-7 li fo* th* 

conmaij A. Gome, Tkr Prwikmjiiprj^Stfpilafamal sf in Jtwmai 

tff tAt ^Lwiiw OnWii? 71 ^7-7^ A woic netai artiek: 

bj the txms iDtbur bai been itlccodf quoted (e* p- 4)- 

*" Cf* E. CoTjilpiac^ .^KkAUfdurma ft jm trvp/, Pixit and Di>w obo 

K. G. Gtitftboek, TAr Dftif tf SMpjd^tftum^ oj ^ Hit Son, Mar/rii Ih 
ia Jwfmti ^ Cwm/erm to pp- 7!“Stp l■o7-50L 
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tibcy thomughi^ develop the Iriitthc capacity foe thmkiag in 
teems of cause and cdcct which we have noted in the ^Tcsumcni’ 
of Hattusilis L A stdkmg featuce of these annak in fact, that 
they mention the motives for the acdoits taken by the king and 
others, and Inquire into the thoughts and refiections lying behind 
c%^e£iisd For exampLe^ Muntilk descrihes the skuaxion when be 
came To the throne in the foUowing termsi 

When Acduwandiii, my binthcrr^ bad become a god* even those 
enemy lands vhich tiad not yet begun war be^an ir^ The enemy 
cDuntzics round about us thought as foUovrs: His lather^ who was 
king of the Hittite region^ was a heroic sovercigu. and had the 
upper band over enemy oounm^^ but he became a goJ« His son, 
who sat on the thitmc of hi$ Axhei, was also at first a hetOr but he, 
coo, fell lit and became a god* Now^ however, be who aits on the 
throne of hiii Arher is i child and wiil not save the Hirtite icgion 
and its temtory.* 

Murailis^ who understanda the meaning of these prognostka- 
tions;, takes steps with the aid of his patron goddess to prove them 
fiibc, 

A fiirthtf example of this featmie of the annals is drawn from the 
mttativc of the expedition against Gaichcmish, in the ninth year 
of hlursihs^s reign. The account is prefaced by a thorough survey 
of the motives for the actack: the Assyrians liave attacked Car- 
rhemish, and Mutinlis has to choose betwoen two expeditions^ 
against the Assyrians or against hiayasa. The king woidd like to 
deal with Hayasa Jir&t, but then he reacts on the eficce that would 
have on the AsfyrianSp for they would think he had abandDned 
Catchemifih to its fate. So he decides in favour of that dty* 
Furlam has brought out exoelkntly the historical value of this 
passage: 

In ckb passage the ^bte^ of Muirills once mote tisc to the bri ght 
of a truly luftoriogcapliica] work. We can see into the king’s vety 
mind and fblidw his thoughts and reffeetjons on the events which 
^le taking pi^ befote his cyei, atid whose cixjisc be himself, *t 
least in part, diiccted ami dctcimlnedk The king fiiitber teUs us the 
■motives wbicii led bss adversanes to act in this "way or in that m 
As may be *ccn fhom what wc have set forth, the more closely we 
itudy these of WmsiJli, the mote cleady do thev ftveal their 

mie chacacttf as a bistotiogtapbiod work of the bighest value, whose 

Cfi A. hUiimiat. Lh^jrtmr in aad 

s in Tjvftnnrft/jw, ^ t*9t5)i pp. i-u, 

■ K. Gocti^ Dk Arraain dti ^durSfOl, Lcipdg i9j3i PP. 
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impomnce iM truly eictptional aniang the historic^] wotkf _ of 
uncltnt Western Ask. Tbh is perteiw tfe fitSE a™ hiitwriognipIikaJ 
work of the rodent ciTilkatkrfis wweb ptejoeded that of Gricccfi+^ 

Of cxRmc, wc have oot ovetlookcd thtf crodity aod im- 
systematic iiifurt of ptaro of chew naxmtiTes* which puts them 
on a lowet level than lie finrir passages of Hebrew prose, for 
example. But if history diflets simple chronide by supple- 
min ting the accouDt of cveoES with on cstiiiiate of ibeit imporc- 
ance. then Mursilis^s work is no less history thao the later Bihhcal 
writings^ 

Mursilis^s victories hastta the great dash with Egypt, which has 
now tcooveiKd from its crisis. Under his $uo<wssor^ Muwatailis^ 
a battle is fought at Qadesh (1296 b.c.)* but without deckive 
outcotnc^^ and so HattusUk III is able to sign a treaty which 
establishes peace and a baiimce of power in the Near East- 
Hsttusiiis m is a usurpcTj and he has left an account of his buemai 
politics which is unique in the ancient Near East, it is an auto- 
biographical AfKfhgiiM i^ira sm, justifying his accession to the 
throne by a revolt agaimt his nephew Lfthi-Teshufa* Here an 
historical ^eme equal to that revealed in the ^nn^k is accom¬ 
panied by a lively and direct narrative ^ponianeity which takes the 
form of an intunate coavcrsaiion with the reader: 

For seven yeafs I tonfocmed^ But hCi at the bidding of his deity 
and of his touncilp sought to dc$tEoy me - *. Tbcti I no longer con- 
formed, bui broke with hicn, All the same, in breaking wiih hini>_ I 
did not do so trcacheroudyp mbciling against him in chariot or in 
house; instjcad I declared war on tiim: *Thoa hast picked a quarrel 
with me+ Thou ait the Great King, whereas I posfiiis only the one 
sttunghoM whidi thou hast ieft nie^ Well, the goddess Ishtar of 
Samuha and the itorm-god of Nehk will deddt iKtwccn uzV When 
I wrote ihui CO Uchi'Tcshiib, someone might have said to me: 'Why 
didst tbou in the fitsc pbec set him on the thione, and now thou 
wdte$t (o him to depose bimr* But if he had not picked a quarfcl 
with meTwciuld the gods liave pennitted a Great King to be dacated 
bv a Hide king? It ii because he picked a qiiareel with me that rhe 
gods by their judgement bcoughc him to defeat at my hands.^ 

^ G. FucUbjI, cm Amm/i i^f II di m ^ i£rj// 

Udine * 9 ) 9 , pp. <5j-i40, ct loo-r. 

* Both Sides dKim to be TictDtiOWl+ Gf. G KueiiEs, cu, ft- p- 109. 

G&cw* tlstfulMrK Dtr Btrkin ^ dm 

L^ig l 9 ij* PP. ia-51. Cf iJ*<i the same author^s Nh- 
Bn^hmAt ^hTt: Crvjtn drj lleiiMim tMu ParaMtfk.^m, Leipatg i 9 |o. 
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HatoisHis dies abour jo b.c^ and the Hitdtc empire survtvcs 
him by otily a few decades, iis r^d i$ hi^ught about nor by a slow 
and ptogJtssK'c dcclme, but by a sudden mortal crisis. About 
noo n.Q. the 'peoples of the sm*, acmed with the new and power- 
fill weapons of die Eron Age^ pour into the Near East from 
Greece and the Aegean Islands; the Hitdte empire collapses 
bcfaie cheii onslaught, and the Egyptian and Assymn empires 
arc driven back within their home fro ntie rs^ The Orimtal Middle 
Ages are cndetL 


However, the Hittites leave behind an epilogue, which lasts for 
scvctal centuries. In the region of the Tmxm and in Upper Syria, 
petty ^tes formed during the centuries of Hittitc imperialism 
live qn after the death of the empire, atxd sime the smaU'^scale 
poliucal history of the rising Hebrew and Aramaean kkigdoiiiB> 
True, they are only partly Hittite, namely^ in strata of their 

people, and for this reason some of tbra, Aleppo, and 

Haiiu, for instance, in which the AnMnaean element is ptomiivcnt:, 
will be considered elsewhere. Their language, written in a script 
which is not rnioetfotm, and which has only recently been 
deciphered, b now recognized as rekted to Hictite but not 
identical with tt^ The culture also is a typically hybrid one^ 

The most impomnt documem {eft by the Nco-Hitdies is one 
recenriy discovered at Karatepe in CiUda, This is a long inscrip¬ 
tion in Phoenidan and in hicrogljpldc Hittitc, recounting the 
activities of the local king Asitawandas:^ 


I am Asitawandas. w-mnt of Bari, ™sa1 of Aurik, Jdog of the 
Damim. iiari baa made me feihcr and mother of the DmmiA. 1 have 
exalted the Uaumuk. I have btoadceed the territory of the plain of 
Adana fjconi the cast to the west. In my da^-i thjctc has h<m every 
kind of wdibcingn plenty and wealth for the Danutia. I have hJIed ihe 
Ptofthouws of Priiii, have added borw to hotst, Bhirid to thield. 
artfly to attnyi thanks to Bail and the godsr I Eiive put down the 
mighty, have dettroyed the evil which was in the lanr] citab- 
Uhfid the well-being of the dftn of my lord and dofw good to his 
iineagc. 1 hart an on my father's throne and have made peace with 


^ Cf. D. G. Hogaith. wf df l^don 1^*5. 

rAoMMg ihr nMoy puhlicuiom on thk tubjcct ef. H. T. Hcwwt, D/r 

JaMMh jSr 

z pp, A. Ah, 4^ phsnudjdm 

iMirir^teH turn in Dit W^dl d^i s {^W), PP- JTr-Sj- 
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ail the kuig^: aU the kings hmve ng^tdeij tnc fs f^th^r bccuisc of 

my justice, my Mid the gcodoc&s of my heart,,,, 

The history of the petty Heo-Hitdm $taics, like zh^t of the 
Upper Syrian states generally, is passive, erpressing the negatiTc 
aspect of the growirig Assyrian expansion. When the pTindpal 
centre, Carchetnish,* fells in 717 and jMaktp. eight years 
iater^ that history ts completed. 

Ill THE HEIIGIOUS STRUCTURE 

A definition of Hittite civilization and in identification of its 
fundamental characteristics seems to us to be possible only if 
we accept a notable rcnimctation in principle: not to seek a 
common denominator, a unifying factor. On the contrary, we 
have to regard the plurality of the componejits as the typical 
featuic: notj of course, simply because we find this plufalin% for 
every culture reacts Co Jiiiiumcfabic stimuli; but because in this 
ease there is no comlstcncy of reaction, and the various dements 
remain in simple juxtaposiriou rather than becoming fused into a 
single complex. 

The Hittite religion provides a typical example of this:* it 
iududes the bcKefs of ibc earlier, narivc peoples^ those of the 
Indo-European supersttatum, and those of other mountain 
peoples, of the Hittues" .Anatolian ocighbouis, of the Meso* 
poumian peoples, and of ihc Egyptians. IMoreovct, each god 
toalns his own temples* his own priesthood^ his own cult* and 
even his own ttligious language. There is, in fact, some attempt to 
organize the pantheon, resulting rather from the poJifical untry 
of the state than the theological initiaitive of the prieschood* but 
this docs not a&ct the core of the religious life, and although it 
brings about processes of lusion and inttrconnccuon in the realm 
of theory, the texts show that tbese are tolemtcd only superficially 
In ptaetke. 

The German auchority> Moongai, is right to speak i>f 'spiritual 
federalism^ and to see in this a parallel with the political feder¬ 
alism which h chaEacteristk of Hittite dvrlization: 

* On Guebunah tf, C E, Woolley, R. 'O, Btunett (aniJ othcs3)„ Car- 

I voh., Lcndoii 1 ^ 14 -Si. 

* On Hiidce teligua in genenJ: FtudMii, La niighitt dig^ Hsilidt 

Bologna SL Diuaaiu], Ldi rvl^wi it Jir dei 

PAhifitiu it Sjrim, ed. r, Fiib 1949. 
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Tie Ca/a/jsl^i 

Tnc Ufe ot the Hitcite EmpiiK is disdngutshcd by a. gcoe^ 

spirmiAl tokraiiccr^ and ^ttcq for foteim gocbi to wimni^ 

« to fbedgn viaitdiis ta tbeir land, tJwr aacofd^ ftiU bospiaUtyi 
as kicc did the Ptoiaji Achacmcnid rtilers. Not fiision of me culcs 
Of myths of the gods, but whui one might call a spitimd federalism 
oQiTcsponds to me feudal conception of the civil cooscitutioii- The 
vuriaiis enlniful and binlpgicaJ straii of the Mi ttttc pcopk, which 
(KTer grew into a ml liniiy^ had not only their own godi wiih ttair 
own temples in the tociliiy, but also daejr own priesCSp and the coa- 
vemenoe of worshipping in tbdt own local Ungiitgc^ It is tnie that 
Veneration was shown priimiiiy to onc^s own partkiilar sopemiLtuiBl 
powen^ tho^ closest to onc^s own beings ^d to which one had 
always been aocnatotxkcth as a chUd is to its own pSKHtS and fore- 
beaxs; bm it was mlbed that otbec peoples and tribes worshipped 
sirnii^ focceSp and ihat eiKb Toiley should have a didcicni moannin- 
godp Of river-god, or storm-god, cnihconcd on a mountain-peiL 
These wcze the Hitutes' thousand godt, who cmi no tongcr be cited 
by name: an exaggefated form qf ptdytbetsm, which olfets the sharp* 
est intemaJ o3Qtiu$t to the ferven: exclusive (sAth in Tahwch whia 
ia soon to exeidse its activitT in Wenicin AsbL^ 

The moiintain peoples have a diamoiecLsdc deiiy* in the storm 
gtx!^ for here h represented the natufid fotee which imkes the 
moat direct ixnpression in regiona of cloud and rain such as those 
from which these peoples came. But* in conformity with the traits 
just discussed, flittiic religion has not one, but several, storm 
gods, varj’ing from place to place; and these gods are sometimes 
native, sometimes imported from abroad, like the Human god 
Teshub or the Luvion Danas. 

Among the deities associated with cosmic Fotce?, the Meso 
petamian trinity, Ann, Enlil and Ea, are widely weloomecL 0 £ the 
astral elements, the sun is regarded as of the greatest importanoc, 
yet not ^ much its male divinity* though he csists, as its 
one, whose most important petwrUficadon k the goddess of 
Arinna. But, as usual, there are others too, foremost among 
them the Huermn Hcbat, while Mesopotamia provides a further 
figure in the Himie pantheon, namdy Ishtar* with lier Human 
variant, Shaushka. 

The well-known Oriental vegetation god is also present, and 
his Hittite incarnation in Telipinus doe$ not appear to be a 

* A. SeJmd. A. Moongm (dt n. i, p. «), pp, 

* On Ihniit godi: H_ G. Gutedsock, HkibWwIf OHUrJariitllmpif mid 

artmMmtn, m 7 pp. E. IjtnjdK, Uf 

mmt dft di^ liftiltJ, Pttii 15^7, 
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foreign unpoitation; hij adventures, which will be considered 
when we come to the litcntuie, arc to be set besidi; those of the 
Mesopotamian Dimum (Tammuz) and the Egvptian Osiris, 

So far as we can tdl, the Hktice oonoqjuQn of the gods is the 
*3 mi- as in Mesopotamian simibi to man in ail things, they ate 
TTii^hnVr than men, and enjoy immortality. 

We have said that the pantheon was subjected to an attempt at 
organization, albeit partial and superikaaL This organization 
p b<vs the sun goddess of Aiinna, coupled with the stotm ^xl, 
at the summit oF the heayenJy hictatcb)'; they give birth to 
Tdipinns, as well as other storm and sun gods. But variety- and 
contrast domiiiatt: these relatioiiships ftom one period to another 
and one locality to another, so that it is these quditics, rather 
than organization and hannony, that distinguish Hitritc theology. 

The foregoing seems to mdicjic clearly cnongh the pre- 
ilDmioance of Mesopotamian mfluenoe in Hittite religion. Even 
the foidgn gods, though independent in themselves, come to be 
iocoiporsted in forms, of worship and ritual of Babylonian or 
Assyrian, and thus often of Sumerian, inspiration. Mcsopotaitiian 
also, but with a feligious background w'hicb may well be auto* 
noittous, is thft belief in demons as disturbers of human life, 
causes of the evils which arc the result of sin, but which may also 
be the effect of sorcery. And so there is a corpus of magic litera¬ 
ture, which often reproduces the forms alrc^y met among the 
Babyinniaos and Assyrians. 

There is, for instance, a rite directed against family quarrels. 
If a father quarrels with his son, a husband with his wtfe, or a 
brother with his sister, the following steps have to be taken to 
lecondle them: 

The)’ drive up a black sbeep, the witch' presents it to them and 
Speaks as follows: *For your heads and all the parts of your bodies 
the block dieep is a sabnitute. The tnoguc of cursing is in its mouth 
and its toaguc.' She waves ti over them. The two socrifioess spit into 
its mouth. Hicy slaughter the sheep and cut it up. Utey kindle the 
hearth and btiru it. ^ey pom honey and olive oil over it. She 
breaks a sacrihdal loaf and throws it on to the heattli. She also 
pouts out a libation of wtoe.* 

Once more wc have a procedure embijdying the idea of 
' Litetally: ’the old wonua'. • Prirehiud. Teafi/, pp. 
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substituting ^ aniirral for thf man^ which wc ha^e akcadf not^ 
os ^ cluiactiemtic concept of the BobykiaLiuts and the Ass^tlons. 

Me$opotflniian divinatioa^ cxeiis a simiiar mEueticc on the 
Hittitcs. But here we find a gtoup of texts witha distinctive Utciaiy 
stmctufc. l*he object is to consult the omens when a god is 
angered: a set of questions is asked the oracle fxinccming the 
cause of his angec^ anrj by a long process of eliminating the 
negative icpiies the cause is idendhed. For instance, the god 
Hurianzipas is angry* The temple priests arc asked their opinloiii 
and they reply timt the sadiftcLiJi o&riogs have not becD ma^de 
puncTually. So the omens are consulted: 

is the god angry because the sacrifices have been made betatcdly? 
If So, let the omens be unfiiTauialile. Unfavouiable-* If this is the 
sole tsssATL, ht the omens be jfevmixjihle. Uufkvouiablt* 

Thus a reason for the god** anger is now known^ but it h not 
the only reason- The priests^ opinion is sought once motet 

Wc asked the temple olHckls again and wud: * A dog came 
intu the temple* ±t shook the table and the saeriJidal loam felTdown* 
They redaced the daily ration of sacrificial Lo^vei coosidetahly^* 
la the god angry for that reasonr UnfiivouraWe* If the god is ^gty 
only because of ofTeiKcs wc have so e^hiished, let the omens 
be favourable. Unfavourable* 

And so on, horn one hypothesis to another, uruil the final 
soludon is reached and all the causes of the god's anger are 
identified. 

The cult is stiU dominated by Mesopotamian influence, but it 
exhibits varLmrs fully justified by the peopJe^s mdependent otigin 
and tradition. The priesthood is wdl organbed, and divided into 
categories according to their character and function; sacnEcers* 
cantors^ sorectersj diviners^ attendants, or vergers; nor are female 
pctsonnel rnissing. As lepresentadvc of the community^ the king 
has an essential part to play in dlvme worship, and—a new feature 
—rhe queen also plays a disdnedve part, and even hat certain 
functions reserved to her. This tact indicates that Hittite women 

■ Cf. A. Ik^usicT^ jki^ydjMHKw 4 i mojBiiiiut Paris 1551; 

E. Luochc, BJtmMii ^Tka-xiptihu m Rja Mmti ti is 

(t9ji)p pp. 

■ Pritch*fd, Ttiri/, p. ^97, 

■Ibid. 
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have i much mc^tc promkttat and acrive position than tho&c of the 
othcf Oriental peoples, and dxrt an outstanding influence in the 
life of the court, as ceirum doctunents fa^Tc slnsady shown* 
Festivals of years, seasons, and monihs^ form ihe basis of the 
religious calendar, and the celebration of the anmialiy renewed 
frf dli iy of the earth is given particiilar prominence. The procedure 
of the samiice, the cardinal icamre of the celebration, is governed 
by a complex casuistic system which the texts faithfully document; 
food and drink, selected and purilkd in accordance with detailed 
and meticulous rtifcs, form the oflering. There b not much 
novelty in this by comparison with what we have already seen 
clscwhcrej but occasion^y our attention is attracted by details, 
such as hints at hun^ sacriflee,^ which pioYide a glimpse of a 
religious atrimde which is not oflicia], and so is more independenr 
and otigtoai in its forms. 

One Jiittite rite is of quite outstanding interest because tC is 
unique in the andent Orient: the kings arc ofcmatcd after death.* 
The rite lasts several dav's. On the iirst day a functal pyre is ht, and 
the body burned on it. Them 

On the second day, at dajhrcak, the women go to the pyre* to 
^hci up the bonca, and diw cxdnguuh the fire with ten flagons of 
bttT, ten of wine and ten of m/M.* A aitvef amphora weighing half 
a mioa and rwenry shekda is filed with rcEncd oil- They then Ukc up 
the bones with a silver and put thcni in the refined oil in the 
silver amphora; then they take thra out of the refined oil and put 
them on a lintMi cloth, under ahich is scE a fine web. 

When tbev have finished eathering up the bones, they wrap them up 
along with the linen in the web and pnt them on a chair, but tf it 
3S a woman they put them on a stool Around the pytt on wfiich the 
body waa burnt they put ten loaves, and on the loaves they put a 
pic of fat* The fire has already been ratinguisbed with the beer and 
the wine. In front of the chair on which the bones are lying they place 
a table, and offer warm loaves and sweet loav«^ to be hroL«u The 
Ci>Dk3 and the attendants of the table s^rve the dishes and take them 
ava}% To all those who liivc come to gather up the bone^ they give 
to dfrink.^ 

* Cf. O. R. CitLcney (cit. a, i* p. 1573, p- T jr- 

■ H, Otteti, Ew Aaktirfiifr KUnigr, b fib- AjjjFfri- 

* The meaning nf the J-Kttitc WOtd, Mklmn\ ii unccnam. 

* A kind of drink. * A kind oF ipoafu * A kind of linen. 

^ Kindt of JoivEt^ called fftg and «/■ 

^ H. Otttn (ckp a. z abote), pp. £14-47. 
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Thii cicinaticni rite is a new phenomenon in the Neat East, 
anii in many respects it recalls the Iliad's description of the 
cremaiinn of Patrodus and Hector. Is thcie possibly a historical 
connection? Undoubtedly, if we temember tbar Troy u'as situated 
on the ’verge of AnatoliL But theie is more to it dtan that. The 
Hittite texts contain many Games, both of regions and of peoples 
and persons, which are dtjsely similar to Achaean and Trojan 
ones. Are the Ahluya'wa, whom the Hittites enryum te t in the 
West, the Achaeans?^ Is the city of Ttuha Troy? And is the ^'assai 
king Alaksandus of ^ilosa Alexander of llionr We can make a 
number of tentatiTe hypotheses, of all which it can he said, aftet 
the long discussion on the subject,* that nothing is certain, and 
nothing mled 0UI5 hut the very quantity of the Indications avail¬ 
able sufficiently jus lilies onr accepting them at least as working 
hypotheses. 

We ^iinot follow this description of the funeral dies with an 
adequate treatment of Hlttits beliefs conceming the new world, 
for they by no means attain the intpottance lUid extension they 
have in Egypt, and do not even reach the modst level of the 
hlcsopotamiaii conoeptions. The alinsioos in the tears ore few 
and testneted in scope; and, even more signiUcanr, they are 
mainly found in Itrerary works whose inspiration not only is 
dearly Mesopotamian, bur belongs rather to the realm of Utcra- 
fuie than to the iiuwr realm of religious life. Nor docs the little 
we do know—the belief in a kingdom of die underworld, and in 
survival after death-^ depart from Its models. 

So it is not in this direction that we must seek the autonomous 
elements of I-UttJie religious life and tltought And yet, when 
oosely cxainineti, with all their often incoherent' multiplicity of 
fectore, and their subjection to predominant foreign influence, 
that life and thought do reveal the indelible traces of an indepeod* 
cot origin and tnuiition. 


IV THE UTERART GENRES 

More than any of the literatures ptcvbusly considered, Hitdte 
literature » aflected by the reservation that our judgemenr is 
*Cf. R Soimort D* MOnchen 19,a; P, Seh«h«. 

*9JS: R. Duaoud. HhHitf 

* Ci; R, O. Gwtwv (tdt. B. I, p, |,7J, pp, 
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^^fuUuDncd by the limits of our knowictige. This insy seem tdte, 
but it is not Ecall y so, if it be remembered ihsLt our documeniadan 
is so ineompJecc and uncertalji that it is not possible to present 
even oo a small scak the literary parrimony and the cx>neeptiQns 
by which it was govcnuecL This is indeed the ease in regard to 
Hittite iicecatuie, for all we know of it is derived ftom a smgk 
library^ that of the capita) dty Hattusas^ and from only a part tven 
of that. In Alcsopocamk the documents are at any rate dedved 
from a number of Joodities^ and this gives some guarantee rMtr 
our presentation of the liteimiy genres will not be from the 
truth, at least so as the constmetiDn and the qualny of the 
Uterature arc concerned* But as we have only it single* and partial, 
source for Hittite lltciatuic, there is no guarantee that many 
aspects and genres of Htctary activity arc not sdU hidden 
from tii. 

In regard to content Hittite litecatufc, like Hittite religion, is 
dearly under predominantly Mc^potamian influence. Even so* 
it h sigmficam that this induence is for the most part not direct, 
bm is exercised through the medium of anotlicr of the mountain 
peoples, the Hurtians^ who because of their geograpltical situation 
act as a bridge between the two civilizations. Simulraneousty the 
Hurries themsclvts prove to be the creators on tlieir own 
account of a broad cultural cyde, a corpus of traditions and 
literary gentes w^hicb the Himtes take over mute oe kss faithfully 
and make their own. Generally speaking, this is done amazingly 
crudely, and with a pmnitivcnc^s in striking coiuraat with the 
high degree of evolution and cbboratbfi found in the Iheiary 
gcDtcs which had existed in Mcstipotmnia ever since the days of 
the Sumcdsins. 

These remarks apply, of course, only up to the point at which 
the Hittites themstlvcs begin to etauej for then—as we have 
already seen to some orretu—original and independent literary 
foitns do exist, the annals and political ctcatks being the most 
outstanding. At this itage^ HiLtite literature becomes a posirivc 
forces it creates new literary goires and raises them to the highest 
level hitherto achieved Ln the ancient Orient. 

The ruost extensively exploited genre is that of the mytho¬ 
logical epic, the namticiti of the activities of the gods, tKeif 
conflicts and adventures. But unlike the Mesopotamjan parollds, 
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tills is for tilt tnost part Us etude prose, or at least, ve cannor 
detect diat it contains any poetic stnictiiie. 

If wc classify the mydis according to their odgins, two out¬ 
standing cycles ate apparently Hittite, at least, tbeir chief clutr- 
aners are Hittite. One of these deals with the slaying of a dragon, 
and the other with the disappcaiancx of a god. They both have 
their roots in the icligious and literary patrimony of andent 
Orient: the former reproduces the tale of the divine hero contjucr- 
ing the forces of evil, in other woids, the Mesopotanaian myth of 
Matduk's victory over the dragon Tiamat and the Egyptiau mvth 
of tlic sun vanquishing the serpent Apophis; thi^ i^ p -i^ r i$ tJic 
Hittite version of the Mesopotamian cycle ofDunmd (Taimnua) 
and the Egyptian cj'cJe of Osiris. But the relationship is con¬ 
ceptual, not litetaiy: the Hittite versions difler considerably from 
the others, showing that they arose and were developed in¬ 
dependently. 

As we are explicitly told at the beginning of the teat, the dragon 
cycle, brought together in two versions by a priest of Ncrik, 
WM recited on the feast of PuruUi, which probably coincided 
with the blew Year. "Hus infbrmattou is of great inteiest: it 
constitutes one of the elements Ihotn which we draw the con* 
dusion that in the ancienc Orient there was a very dose connection 
b^cen mythology and ritual, and that some at least of the 
htcrary texts are in teahry the scripts of idigious ceremonies. 
We sbaU come bade to this problem later, after accunnilatmg the 
fdevant data. Confining oursehres for the moment to the cycle 
under consi^carion, we have the storm god as its ptotagoiust, 
the main puipore of the narrative is to exalt his victory! 
^toiding TO the more andent version, (he dragon llhiyankas has 
the better of the encounter at first. In order to avenge himself; the 
storm Bruges a great banquet, to which he invites his 
Oicmy; he makes the dragon eat so much that he is no longer 
capable of returning home: 


Hic dr^n Illu)anJ(as came up nith hia children, and they ate 
^,d d^k. They drank every aluphora dry «d qliSjeTtlS 

R> descend^S Irir^ 
S'SlJ Uluyunkaa. and the gods 


* Ptibrhard, reeO, p. irj. 
* 7 * 
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Wo CM) recall jpew pamUck to STich a cnide and mgenuou:^ ia)c] 
one might, pcrlwpss adduce the storj'^ of the smjggle between 
Homs and Set^ But that was by w’ay of exception^ and here it is 
the rule and chata.ctciize$ the artistic kv'cl. Ttin later vetsion of the 
myth piovndes another example: no\y the dragon^ after its initial 
success OTcr the storta god, removes his heart and eyes; the god 
is amdom to tccovcr them^ and avails himself of his sonk imcriage 
to lUuyankask daughter to gain his cndi 

The 5io£in-god told hk son; 'When them gocst to the house of thy 
wife, ask them for my heart and my eyes/ When he went tbeief he 
asked them for the heart and they gave it to him- Later he asked for 
the eyes and they gave him those too. Be brought them to the 
stonn-godi his father. Thus the sTOrm-god got back his heart and 
his eyes. hb trame bad been restated to its old state^ be wcni 

to tl^ sea for battle. When he engaged ihc dragon lUu^'mkas in 
battle, be came dose to vanquishing him.' 

The TtiythoIogicaJ cycle of the &{isslog God* calk for attention 
from more than one aspect To begin with* ii fippeans to be the 
fullest and most immediate htcrarj' expression so far met with of 
the vegetation cycle ronoepiion which is common to aJi the 
andcni Orient* Secondly, the dmal cDnncction is expiidt and 
direct, in the complicated magical procedure of the puriltcation 
and resitsdtarion of the god which occupies the concfudtng part 
of the namttvt The qrde has one principal version;, in which 
Telipinus pkys the part of the missing god; but the cristenoe of 
other vmiofis with other actors indicates that the cs&cntia] and 
original element of the myth is the event which it ndates, and not 
the actors taking part in it- 

The story goes that Telipinus (to confine ourselves £0 the 
principal version) is angry and vaale;hes from the earth; there 
follows an impressive description of the dying off of all hfe: 

So grain and spdc thrive no more. So oittlc, sheep and man no 
longer hreedF And even tho^ with young cannot bring them fried)* 
The veg^rtatioji dried up, the tms dried up HJtd would bring forth 
no flesh shociB, The pasture dried up* the springs dried up* Famine 
arose in the lauiL man and gods pcrithcd biotn hunger,* 

The significance of the god's dLsappearance could not be stated 

'• Ihitl,, (j, ti*, 

* Cf- Jl, Otten, Dk Ldpatg i^+r. 

* Fritduxd* Tjfx/j, 
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tnoR! cjtplidd^. In any case, U is oonfiimed by the words which, 
in bis distiess, the stDim god adcbesscs to the cthei gods: 

^ The !TOTm*'god became anxious about Teljpiiiu5, hi* som ^Teli- 
ptnus, mV fan,’ be said, 'is not hctc. Me has uown into a cage and 
taken oflf crery good thing/ The gieni gods and the lesser gods 
began to seatcb for Telipinus. The sim-gt^ sent out the swifi: eagle, 
saying: 'Go, seatch every high mounoiint Search the deep vali^sl 
Search the watery deepl’ The eagle went, but could not find 

Aftex wuious ineflocttiai attempt., it is the bee who at last 
succeeds in finding Telipinm, and it would be of ioterest to dwell 
for a motiKot on the significance of this motif in folklore. But 
we must proceed; Telipinus returns, stiil unplacatctL The goddess 
of magic exorcizes his wrath with a magic tinial, and finally he is 
restored to traaejuilhty, and he consents to the revival of femliiy. 
Once more there is an explicit descriprinn* 

Tclipimis cam e home m hts house and ^led again for his land . -. 
The altars were set right for the anDds. fdc put the log on the bcanh, 
Me let the sheep go to the fold, he let the cattle go to the pern The 
DDOther tended her child, the ewe tended her Iamb, the cow tended 
her cal£ Also Telipinus tended the king imd the queen mid provided 
them with efiduriag life and vigour.* 

'This closes the cycle, which, we may remark, is on a higher 
literary level than that of the storm god and the dragon or that 
of the one which we shall discuss now. This is a myth borrowed 
fitom a Huedan source, and so is the first we meet of those derived 
from the peoples of the Hittite miUm. 

In the cyde of Kumaibi, the fiithcr of the gods,* two main 
parts can be distinguished. The first, called 'Kingship in T- Tfa iV(.TtT 
tells how this kingship passes from Alalu to Ann, from Ann to 
Kumarbi, and from Kumarbi to the stomt god Teshub who, 
bom of his predecessor, apparently succeeds in depriving him of 
his throne: 


Ones iji the oldco dap Aklu wa king in hesven. ALiln wni 
fcstcd Qp tbc tb^c^pc Ancj tb£ mightv Anu^ fi fs^ siinoiig tlii* 


* Pntchird, Toth. p. ufi. i h,|(L, p, j,,, 

GlJicAcck Kimarhi. ZUikh^New y«k 1944. *nd Tb* Jo® 
CwmMm Stadk,, , (,95*). pp. c 

P. M£ei^. J Mtii di Kiimtrpi, H Kf^i arrrifo, in it 

jipL iQi-57» ^ ^ 
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TJfe Hitfitts and the H/arians 

stood bcfoK tunii He would sioIl at feet sod set the dzinkiog-cup 
la hJs ttdJifL 

NktC in fiumber wot the ycao that Al&la ii-ii king in heivefL 
In the lupth year Anu gave battle to Akiu and vanqnlihcd him; he 
f!ed befotc him arid went down to the; dark earrh. Amt cock bis 
aeat upon the ihrone. Aim seated on the throne and the mjghrv 
Kumarbi would give him hii food He wmilci aink zt hjs fc& and 
set the Hrtnlcin g-nip in lug hand 
Nine in number were the years that Anu ting in heavem In 
the Rinlh year Amt gave bardc to Rumiirbi and like Afatu, Kumarbi 
gave battle to Ann. Ann cottid no longer withstand Kumatbi^s 
cyes^ he struggled forth from the iiands of Kumoihi and jled, like 
a bkd be moved in the sky. Kumatbi rushed after him^ seisicd him by 
biA feet, and dragged him down from the sky. 

He bit off Atiu^s gemtaJs^ and hif imnbood went down into his 
ins i de . When ir Ic^ed there* when Kumarbi had swallowed Anu's 
manhooch he rejoiei^ and laughed. But Ami turned back to him and 
began to speak: Thou rejoicese over thine because thou hast 

swallowed my manbry id. Rejoice not over thine msedtf In thine 
iniide 1 have planted a heavy burden- To be^ with I have im- 
piegosced thee with the nobk storm^god... T ^ 

Note the affinity which this myth rc^Tcals widi the Thcogony of 
Hesioth* the successioo Amj-Kunaary-Tc^hiib conespoods to 
that of Uranus-Kronos-Zeusj and elements such as the emascok- 
tioQ of the god seem to con&rm the existence of something 
stronger than a generd affiniq'^ namely a direct connection. In that 
case the Greek myth would have sprung ftom the soil of the Near 
East: the Hurrians seem to have been the first to fotmukte it, and 
die Hittites to have transmitted it. 

The second part of the cyde, called the Song of Ullikummt^ 
tektes that Kumarbi docs not resign himself to hk defeat, and 
Uunches a counter-attack, generating UUikummi^ the motiEter of 
the rockSj and sending him to assail the storm god in his own 
home at Kurnriifya: 

Let him mount to heaven . +. Let him vanqubh Kummiya, the 
beautiful diyl Let him atmek the siorm-god and tear him to pJeoes 


■ PrrtehaTd, p. tid. 

* €f H. G. Cyacfbwk, Th HiiHu Vmvrn t£w Harris K^wsrhi 

Oritrrio^ Fatowma-j a/ in Jfwrm/ if j* {l94®Ji 

P- Wakot, Te^/i fl/ Hrjk^i Jhteijs^ aiid i&t Epif v/ 

in Cinjiitai ^ &)■ pp. 
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like A mottaJI Let him tttAd him luifler ^DOt like utti ^ . Ijet him 
being dawn ill the gods frarn the Ak]r like biids^ tiid shatter them like 
empty potsl* 

To this end UUlkurnmi b on the right shoLildc^ of tJpellim, 
a giant who holds up the univcrsej and ftotn thett: he grows and 
grows nrrtil he touches the heavens. Only the wise Ea succeeds 
tn ayerting the peril, by having the monstet severed from the 
giant^s sbcmldet and so deprived of hk strength* 

Listen, yc olden gods^ ye who know the olden wordiE Open the 
vudent stOTeh>uscs of the fathers and forekthersi Let them bring 
the cldefi seals of the fachccs and kt them Aeai rhetn up igria with 
them afterwards] Let them bring forth the olden copper knife with 
which they severed heaven from emhl Let them cut through the feet 
of Lniikummi^ the mao of diorite, whom Kumarhi has fashioned is 
a rival to oppose the gotkt* 

This part of the myth al^ has in teresting,, though fesA detaiiech 
parahclE with Gfeek mythology: the giant who holds up the 
heaven and the earth is a figure of the Atlas type; the monster 
who scales heaven to do battle with the gods recalls T>phon, 
Thus Hitdte culture contains scvetal elements which ace i^srincc 
froin Mesopotamian themc^^ and these are woven into a cycle w'ith 
its epioeirtre in die Humans^ and a mnge of action ffictptidmg so 
fac as to include Greece. 

On the other hand, another group of mythologicd epic Eng- 
meats, rekring to the adventures of Gilgamesh^ goes right back 
to ihe Mesopotamian emdirion.^ This demonstotes the tremen¬ 
dous eiqunrive foros of the Sumerian myth^ which now appears 
partly in tr ans l ati on, partly in adapearion^ and partly enriched with 
fresh detalU. It is true that this myth is also found among the 
Kurrians, and that in all piobsbility this h the route by which it 
wa^ transmitred to the Hitdtes; thus the cultural cycle we have 
menrioued is continuous, and the different dvilizariona arc 
intcrcoMcctecL 

Hitrite lyucai poeny, like that of Mesopotatiua, is coitfined to 
the religioius sph^. It iodudes hyrom and piaycfs: not that there 

* Pritehand, p. i *2, 

■ IbiA, pp. T14-J- 

* J, Frifidfkhi. £>« BrmintMth, At to ZtHjttrip 

/hr Afaritltpt^ (19jo), pp, t-81. 
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The Hittiics dnd the Homans 

k % grm dificrcacc between the two, for they are linked together 
and formally the one h often to be indyded in the other* But the 
different conceptioQ of ktng^bip leads to the hymns being con¬ 
centrated on the gods. Thus wz liave this hymn to TeJipinys, 
which has come down to us as part of a prayer text: 

Thou, Tdipiflus, art a ODble god: diy aamc Is nnUe among names. 
Thy godhi^ is noble among the gods^ among the goiis art thou 
noble* Tclipiniis. 

Grat act thorn, Telipimis; there h no other deity more noble and 
mighty than thou. 

Thou art Lord of judgement; thou wacchest over kingship In heaven 
and on earth. 

Thnu settest the bounds of the lonclsi thou hearkenesc ro prayer- 
Thou, Tclipimis, art a mErfdfiil goth fottYct thou shnwest thy 
mercy. 

The godly man dear to dace, TdJpinus, and thou dost exalt him. 
In the orbst of heaven and earth thou, Telipinus, art the light; 

tbrougbout the lands thou art a god who cekbraced. 

Of every land thou on father and mother^ the inspired lord of judge¬ 
ment art tbi>u- 

In the place of judgement thou art untiring; among the olden gods 
thqu art the one who is cclebiatcd. 

For the gods thou, Telipinus* assignest the ntca; to the olden gods 
thou dsslgncft their pardons. 

For thee they open the door of hcaTen; thou, the celebtatcd Tell- 
pinus, arr allowed to pass through the ^te of heaven. 

The gods of heaven sire obedient to thcc* Telipinus; the gods of 
earth ane obediem to thee, Tclipinus. 

Whatever thou sayest^ Tcllpinus, the gods bow down to thee. 

Of the appressed, the lowly *, * thou art father and mother; the 
cause of the lowly, the oppressed, thou, Teliptnus, dost cake to 
heart.® 

The expressions used in this hymo are the usun! onesj not 
excepting mimtjon of defence of the lowly. The same cannot bt 
said of the prayer of King Muisilis II on the occasion of a plague, 
of which w'e quote an extract bebw; for it is disdnguishi^ both 
by its Uvdy sense of hiumn guilt and the liberating power of 
confession, and by its dLrcct and idling desedptive forcer 

fiattiin stomi-god, my lord* and ye gods* my lordsl It b only coo 
true that man is sinful- My fether smned and transgrtssed against 
the word of the E-hutian itortn-god, my tortL Out 1 have not xmned 
in any respect. It ts only too tniCp however, that the faihcr^S guih 


F.A^O.—N 
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&Ils upoa the son. So my iather's sin has falkn upon me. No'sr, 1 
(ure confessed bcfoie the Kflttiui sionn-god, my loed, and before 
the other gods, my lords; It is true, wc b* *ve done ii. And because t 
hare confessed my fadtet’s 8114 lei the soui of the Katmn nomt-god, 
my lord, and of ^e other go^^ my lotds, be sgain psd&dj SuSetr 
not the few to dJe who are still to oSer sarriftria) loaves and 
libations!' 

So tkt as WE COD judge ftt present, the Hlintes lack the dldacdc 
and wisdom type of literature which is so estensively developed 
among the other peoples of the ancicat Orienti On the other 
liand, their histoncsJ prose is truly temarkahk^ both that of the 
annals already discuss^, and that of the treaties which we have 
yet to survey.* Aa wc have already noted, both these types of 
composition reveal a capacity to think in tetins of cause and 
c&ct, and so in a genuinely histatical fashion. And wc also find 
conceptions of intematioiuii Jaw based on fixed juridjeal pcincipJes 
as regards both interrclaricins among the great powers, and 
relations between ihera and minor states. 

The treaty js a dearly defined literary genre. It opens with a 
preamble, which sets forth «3 precedents and its aims, >tiw< lists 
the agieements made, and condudes with an invocation of the 
gods and threats for him who dates to violate the pacts. The most 
impottam spccimea is undoubtedly the treaty with the Egyptians, 
prcEcrved in both Egyptian and Hittite versions, describing 
the past relations between the two powers, it lap down principles 
for the mumal renunciation of the use of force, and for the basis 
of the defensive alliance; it deals with the extradition of fugitives; 
and finally calls upon the gods to witness to the fidelity of the 
contracting parties and to judge him who breati his word* 
Perhaps even more ititencsting arc the treades made with minor 
stares, in which a conditLcin of vassalage is justified and translated 
into legal terms. One of these is the treaty be tween Mu rails 11 
and Duppi'Teihuh, prince of Amurru; tile preamble sets forth 
the precedents as follow^; 

Alim was your grandfiithcr. O Dtippi-T«hub, He lebdled 
flgaiim my father, but mibnutted again to him... As he was bound 


' Pifttciwtl, p* 

* Cf, J, Frwdnch. A/ tftf/r/.RzA-Au iM buhiiudtr JWi, 

Ldpdg V. KxsitqIkv Jjdnsig loij, 

* Pmchini, pp, 
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TAf Hif/iits and 

by' treaty* be remaifwd bound by As my fkthEr fought flgaimt 

bis cncitue$p in the samt tmmicr fought Atins. AiiMS iciaitiafiii 
icyiil U7watd» my ^tber aa Ins Dvcrbi^ and did not atonse bis 
anger. My rather* was loyal towards Aaims and his ODuntxy» he did 
not ufidertakc any unjust acdoo agamsr him or arouse iut oe bis 
country's inger in any way; joo shekek of brst-dass retined gold, 
the triimte whkh my ^ther had imposed upon yotir hibeiv he 
brought year afixr J'cat; he neircr refusra 

It is to this BdelitYj Mursilis continues, that Duppi-Teshab owes 
his throne, since his father had commended him to Murailis, and 
the latter has aided and protected him. But cm 3 W Ice him ^ike care 
to ntniriTaTfi the agieement and pay his rributet 

So hofioui the qath of loyalty to the king and the king's kin! And 
I the king will be loyal towartk vou* Dtippi-Tcshuh. Wlien you cake 
at wife and beget an heir, he shall be king in the Amurru land like¬ 
wise- And \ust as I shall be lopJ towards you, so shall I be toysd 
towards your son» But you, Duppi-Tcshubj rcmaini loyal towards iht 
king of the Hatri-Luid, the llatti-bnd, my sons and my grandsoas 
for ever) The tribute whkh uras imposed upon your gnmd^ther 
and yonr father—they presented |00 shekels of gold, first-dasr re¬ 
fined gold weighed with standard weights—you shsJJ present 
likewise. Do not turn your eyes to suiynn* clse!^ 

Next the military dispositions follow* and those coneemmg 
rr hri oDs with other states. Then the gods are invoked^ the 
treaty ends; 

The words of the treaty and the oath that are inscribed on this 
tablet—if Duppi-Teshub fails to honour these words of the treaty 
and the oath, may these gods of the oath destroy Duppi-Teshuh 
together with his pcismi, his wife, his son, his grandson, nis herns^ 
his land, and together with everything that he owns. But if Duppi^ 
Teshub honours these words of the treary and the oath that are 
tnsenbed on this tablet, may these gods of the mth protect him 
logcthei' witli his person, his wifc» his son, his grondaon, his house 

jinri Vi<< conntiyp^ 

As usual, wc shall not enter into detailed discussion of texts 
which are not literuy in the strict sense of the word; in any case 
they are few and of small interest. But, again as usual, we make a 
brirf exception in favour of the jurklicai liteiaturc/ which rejects 
the structure and ofgauiastiofi of society. 

IbkS., p. roj. ■ Ibid., p. 104 " Ibkl^ p. io^. 

*Cf, ii. Zimrncim, J, Pyiialrkh* f4rii^utht Cffttyf ^ 

Leipzig E. Ntcufcld, HitHir J /iy j„ Landan 
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Tbe Catalysts 

fhc two tablets of law^ found at Hatttisa$j which coasdiuie 
the main souicc of our present knowtedgCi and which arc 
collectively' known as the ‘Hittite code', are in reality only partial 
counterparts to the Mesopotamian eodes. It is true that they 
contain a number of case deebions, arranged la the form of 
v'snous hypotheses, such as ate chaiaeterbtie of Sumcfian and 
Akkadian laws; but they lack the prologue and epilogue, which 
arc essential parts of the MesopoiaLinUii literary fonn^ 

What is the documentary value of the 'Himte code? Several 
reset vatioos have to lx made: in the Jirst place, many subjects, 
even of such importance as adoption, inheritancE, and contracts, 
arc not treated at ail. It has been suggested that these were 
omitted because they did not normally lead to litigation;’ and thb 
may lx so, though it seems unlikely. But another reservatkui, 
more important although extrinsic, is that we lack the confirma- 
tiQU provided by documents idadiig to judicial procedure and 
privueacts: ahtindantin Mesopotatnia, they are tacking among the 
Hittites, and this fact leaves it doubtful when and how the laws 
were applied. 

The soda] organizatioa emoc more consists of a division into 
free men and slaves, with hints at an intermediate condition which 
may be computed with that of the Babylonian plebeians. In the 
eyes of the law the slave, as in Babylonia, has a lower value than 
the free man, but he has the right of aocpiiring and owning 
property. So we may presume that the sodeiy sttnenue was 
ynajnic, with tbe cituens passing from one class lo another 
under certain conditions. 

The law relating to the family is strikingly analogous to that of 
Babylonia, and indioucs a patriatcbal system with, however, some 
suggestion that women hij a more prominent position; we also 
^ again chat the marriage dte is pfccedcd by a gift itom the 
tadegtpom to the bride’s parents. There are detailed inter- 
dicnom of marriage between blood relations; and there is a 
prevision whereby a widow is to be taken for wife by her dead 
husband's brother, or, foiling that, by his foiher or nephew; this 
closely recBlb the Hebrew inutinuion of the JevEiate.’ 


Rtfit a Mtmt Sitjfimt O/im tmj ||r„ia 
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The Hiltiics and ibe llwriam 

As wc already know« property rights arc based 00 a feudal 
system. The law distinguishes bct\i'eeti Tcudatotics^i who dedve 
their titles from the sovereign^ and ^artisans^ locaJ wockmen 
whose exacT position still has to be elucidated.^ 

A characteristic featufe of the penal law is that the principle of 
coRipensadon rakes precedence over that of recaliarJoo^ For that 
matter^ we have already seen that this latter principle seems to be 
peculiar to the Semites. Among die Hittites, apart &om poliiicd 
ciimeS], robbery^ and sexual lebdons with animals^ restitution and 
compensarion are the predominant fomis of p unishment , and 
above all^ monetary compensatiot]: 

If anyone blinds a free man or knocks out his teerth^ be shall give 
iwcnc)' shekels of silver and pledge bis estate ts 5ecudtj% 

IT anyone blinds a male or ferrwe slave or knocks out his or her 
teeth^ he shall give ten shekels of silver and pledge his estate as 
seciuity,* * 

in some prescriptions we find that a devdopmime has occurred 
in the taw: 

If anyone Steals a cow^ they would formerly give twelve head of 
cattle; now he shall give six head of cattle^ he shall givc^ speeUicaily, 
two twty-ycir-olds^ two yeadings and two weanluigs; and he shall 
pledge his estate as secudty.* 

As for Hittite iudidal procctlure, in the absence of reports of 
trials or teccxrds of judgements wc can obtain indications from 
another spcdal dass of texts^ the instruedam to prksts and 
olBdals.* It h true that their mattef consists iminjj of rdigious 
prescriptions, but some of them concern the adminLittarim of 
civil and military justice^ as in the folfowmg case of a frontier 
guard commander, who is ordered: 

Whenever you arrive at a town^ call all the people of the town 
together. For him who has a complaint^ ^dge ic and set him right. 

miKpnjjkf, 1 (ff 77'^9i" A F. PuuJtko^ Ok ljFWir4/rfbf w gii~ 

at-infa/iivjkM in Afthf^ Ornffd/Ml^ 17p f pp^ ^ 9 ^- 9 * 

* Gf. O, a. Gumey {dt- tu t, p* pp. 

* Arc 7-8; ef. E>rkcharil, Tfx/j, p. 189. The traDiktion of the expccuJQfi 
'pledge bh otsiEe ai security' H doubtmip 

* Arc £7; c£ Pritchauk fiw/A p- i, 

* C£. H, von Schuletp fir ktlm He/- jtft/ 
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Cata^j/s 

If ft nun’ll or ft nuD’i $l 4 Tc^giiI tuj u complftint ftgftjiut a 

vomiui of di$ Ti|^ei class,* it foe them anil set them light.* 

The same tew contains jotne temaikabie iostmetioru to lespcct 
local customs, which throw light upon the Hittitc behaviour in 
conducted temtory. These reflect the saine prudence and broad¬ 
ness of mind ihar domicile in the treaties: 

Funhetmoie the commandet of the bottler guards, the town 
cotit ma flrian t and the cldos ihalJ fudge and decide legal rss f s in 
accordance with the law, Ai it has been from olden dal's, in a town 
in which they have been accustomed to impose the death penaltVi. 
they shall continue to do so. But in a town whete they have bc^ 
ftcciutomed to impose exile, they shall continue to do so,* 

In coaclusicn to our re marks on Hittitc literanice, we must 
ration that recently a background of deliberate farce, an inten¬ 
tion to laugh and make the reader kogh* has been found tn the 
crudity of cctmiu of its monifestadons;* thus icgaidcd, the great 
myihological and epic cycles would be simply grotestjue htbics, 
not taken sctioualy even by their compilcis:. This view appears to 
be far from the truth. Humour, as our experience teaches, is rare 
ill the a ncTcnt O nctit; indeed, if these cultures produce any one 
direct and spontaneous tmpressioo, it is of their profound and 
almost gloomy scnou&ncss. Exceptions to this general judgement 
ate to be found in Egypt, where the peculiar geogiaphiml and 
political situation foyours tranquillity of spirit, and the highly 
refined cuituie facilicates the further advance consisting in a 
readiness to smile. But to attribute such a quality to the Hiirites, 
to empty their literatmc of its religious and ritual content, is 
stme^ nothing but reading oui own impecssinm and fedings into 
the literature of those rimes, and, however welcome and attractive 
the result may be, turning the entire stnicmre of a dvilization 
Upside dpwix. 

* Tnmsktioo ifattbtfuL * Ptiidard. TorO. p. a,» ibij. 

M, Ricmsdxncidcr (cit n. t, p. t *7)^ pp, 114-2^ _ 
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V THE AmTfSTlC TTPES 

Bcfon: turniii^ to ft study of Hitritc art* it is useful to icfcr again 
to Mesopotamia. ThiSt it must be noted, is a. iogiosJ and not an 
histoiicai souting pomt^ in that ic does not uirolvie any pneiudge- 
Tnent ss to the origins of this art, or^ for that matter, even as 
CO the indepeudenoe of its ekmems. But it is beyond challenge 
that Hitdec art comes within the sphere of iniluence of that great 
artistk: centre, Mesopotaum; and one may take the forms of art 
that arose in that cmrrt as points of reference (which we could not 
do in respect of Egypt or any other aflone of irradiation) for all that 
onnocims the gene^ conception of the funaion of act, its basic 
fcatmes and the imin principles governing its style* 

This being postulated^ it must be added that Mesopotamian is 
not the only inSucncc ac work in u^natoLU, for one can trace 
£g)^ptian induence brought to bear through Syria-Palestine. 
Finally, there i$ Hurrian inducace, all the more important because 
it is less tangible and definable in details, 

AU these are environmental cultural areas acting on an unmually 
receptive ijubjecti but one which none the less Itas a real and 
independent eadstence. The nature of the regioOj the customs and 
characteristics of the people, their idcsts and beiiefs* give rise to a 
number of elements which arc peculiar to them, and which arc 
found both in isolation and associated in new combmadons with 
others* Hie idcntificaiion and evaluation of these numerous 
factors, often ju:ttaposed rathet than blended^ fust as in other 
aspects of this same culture, comdtutes the history of Hiitite art. 
We autrtOE rnicc any wriJ-defined lines of devdopmene in 
terms of chronology. Hittite art is rather a matter of two great 
phases^ produced m difTerertt conditions governed by differences 
of time and space; there is the kte perickl of the New Empire* 
from which we have the remains of the ciipita] dry Hatiusas and 
the surrounding locahtics;^ and there is also the Neo-Hiedte cn. 


* On rilititc mn: A. Mtx>ngat, Jes Afijn Orjixjf ^md 

dii Bfr^pAikn-, BesWa ftfld W Vpikttfwm P'wdrmntw ^ 

lci]rEig M. Frankfejcr (cit n- %, p- 4^)^ pp, iii-ji; 

i\h Vkyn^ Htiiiit t^cndi^iu 19 JSf 

^ On ] Eaimias df. K. Bind and others, /-//J, Beilin 195^-17. 

EspccuJlf tfflpnrtont ufton^ the hdghbomiag locilM» ii YioillkafA^ 
oa wbkh ef. K. Biitd, R. Nauminn, R Ouu, Lriprig 1^1. 
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involving tlic output of tht petty states which sotvive the fall of 
the Empire in Qlida and Upper Syiia.’^ As these are dosei to the 
centres of fottign inHueriiccT it is understandable that the eatemat 
dements grow stronger and the autochthonous elements are 
reduced to the point of creating an an which has hybridism as its 
distinctive feature, 


Here, as everywhere, arehitectuTal developraent* is condiiiooed 
hy the terrain, and this is totally difierem from that of Meso¬ 
potamia or Egypt-These two counirles ate valley lands, the Mittite 
cotwtiy consists of mountains. Stone is abundant, and so it b the 
main building material; the foundatians and the lower parts of 
the buildings are built with rough blocks of stone, and bneks 
of sun-dned day, together with wooden beams, compose the 
structure of the upper parts. None the less, the column is brought 
into use only at a comparadvdy late date, to a restricted esient, 
and, as we shall see, in a class of building which has certain 
features suggesting a foreign origin. 

The first nudeus of Hirtite organized life is the mountain 
stronghold, surrounded by a wall, to which a gateway with 
double entry gives access without brcaldng the line of defence, 
The stronghold develops into a dty with temples and palaces: 
the piiiicjpal centres of Hittitc civilizadon were formerly fort¬ 
resses. 

IV constiuctioo of the temple, os we can judge from several 
specimens in the capital dty, liattusas, in like that of the Meso¬ 
potamian temple, with its chambers grouped around one or more 
courtyards; but, m contrast to the Mesopotamian praaice of coo- 
structing the outer walls to form a solid enclosure for protcerion 
against floods, the fiitiiie chambers have windows opening on to 
the street in otder to admit lighr, and—an innovation in the 
ancient Near &ast~tbis is ime even of the chambers containing 
the statum of the gods. 

The HitriEe palace is constructed on fundamentally the same 
lm« as the temple. But, as wc have already indicared, there is a 
particular type, found especially iu the Nco-fUmte era, which is 


* 1-J. Celb, ilitiiu ChUiBo e. Akuntal. 

, *■ Anii/titiir K/ttmttfau ««« iirtH hit ittm 

iMdr dir httMtifthn ZtfV, Tkibiiigiitt 
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dbdflguishcd by the nuoe hit khiiaiti (Fig. 4). Ics typii^ feature is 
SA hfiJl with, roof supported on columns. These ace 

simple wooden shafts, but their bases have one disdnedve 
feature: pairs of sphhnces or Lbns carved in stone. Beyond the 
rn T T p n e ^ halJ is the main hall , a pinlklogram set lengthwise, with 
the smaller rooms arranged around it. Palaces of this type ate 
found in many neighbouring ceotics, from Assyria to Syria, and 
they set a difficult problem of origin. Some euthorides consider 
that the cadence points to the Hurrians as the otigiiutois^ others 
arc inclined to suggest the peoples of Syria. 

Hitiite sculpture is conceived and executed mainly as an 
adjunct to architecture. Large scale statuary of the human hguic, 
su^ as is fbuod extensively in Egypt, and to a Imutcd degree in 



Fin. 4. 

Mesopotamia, is endtely lacking; all that has remaiiied are several 
small metal statues, inietesting for their type and attire, but of 
comparatively crude worknuinshlp and ardstically not particularly 
worthy of note. The s ame tnay he said of the animal statuary; but 
here an artisde type intcrmcdiaie between free standing sculpture 
and relief, oanidy the orthostat, contributes a widespread excep' 
don to the mle, and becomes a disdnedve form of Hitdte art. In 
the gtcat cities the bases of the gateways are decorated with lions 
or sphimees, of which the head and the forequarters of tlte body 
pipjecc, white the hindquarters are merged Into the solid mass of 
the wall or are traced In relief on each side. These models ace 
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ucdoubtcdly of Mc&opotamkQ ar Egyptian laspiraticjn, but tbdi 
iicatznent revcai$ deddcdly independent dcviflnpmeQ!, 2s b 
dearly indjeated by the muzzles, accurately carved and ezpnc^^Tc 
with a realism which is all their own (PI. XXJJl). 

As srvcrywhcrc in the andeni Oriciit, bas-relief is highly 
devdoped. It cakes here the diaractcrisdc forni of carv^in^ in the 
nmiral rock. At the open-air mouniEiiiL sanetuar}' of YazilLka}-:!^ 
nnt £ir from the Hitute aipitah* the rode walls bear relief cannings 
ponraying two long processions of divinjtks approanhing each 
other* (PI- XXTV), On one side ate the female deities Jed by the 
mn-goddiMs of Arinna, on the other the males led by the siom 
god* Beneath the latter art the figures of two pricstE, while 
b eneath each of the other deities is his appropriate animid. The 
gods wear robes and conioJ caps^ the goddesses have crowns and 
long pleated tunics. Note diat the female figures are shown vrith 
die bust in profile: this is a strikitig ttmo^'atioA in Otiental art* 
violating the established canons, and we nev^cr find it again. 
What is the signiEcance of this procession.^ Docs it reptesmt the 
sacred tnamage of the supreme gods? Or is it simply an iJIusm- 
tioD of the ^thousand gods' referted to in the text??® No definite 
answer cm be given to these epiestions. 

Not fiir from this procession, two other Yazilikap reliefs attract 
attention. One represents the king Tudhaliyas in the embraces 
of his god; this h a new and distinctive themt in Orienml art, and 
we shall come across it again on the f littite seals. The other is thsU: 
of the so-called "dirk-god^ * a dagget w4th a blit fomicci by two 
pairs of lions autmounted by a human head wearing the conkoi 
cap proper to gods. This figura dearly indicaies a gift for symhol- 
ism associated with a tendency to cond^me read and umeaJ beings 
or pans of beings without the fuston which is dmaacristic dse- 
whefe. Another example of this h found in a Nco-Hittite relief at 
Catdiemi&h; here the head of a winged lioo is surmounted by 
mother, hunian, head. 

This example from Oirchcmish brings us to the N«>*Hiirjtc 

* Cf. K, Dk tnaobul 

* Cf. Lnracbc^ Jj dr tfl u/ Cw/emv Smdkj^ 

^ PP iTj-ij. 

*Cf. O. R. Gumer (cie n. j. p. ijy), p, 

* Cf Pi Canssiz]^ iLf dma^p^ Jt isiifkJkaTa h mlfr di dmi 

lit Jlim 37 (x9r$X *07-33. 
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peclod. Now idief camng giows e aifcm cly oommoa on die 
blocb of stone which fotm the b«se$ of dty fbmitcuiom, and on 
the walls of paJatxs. The scenes are small in siact hurly emde in 
form, and chancteristicaUy Uckuig in any feeling ibr composition; 
bur the buman and animal types tcpxesentcil, the attire, and the 
marmer in which the subjects are treated give them an easily 
recognbablc phyaiogaomy of their own. Among the most 
noteworthy speciinens are the recent discoveeica at Xaiaiepe 
(PL XXV). 

The Minite seal^ is std kingly diflctcnt ficom the Mesopotamian 
in both form and design. The conical shape b more common than 
the cylinder, and it bears the engraving on its flat base, so that it is 
used simply as a stamp, and is not tolled over the day. The 
deatgn Is often endosed in one or more borders of insedptiort or 
geometrical omamcncatioii. The design itself may consist of 
symbols or fguies; the royal seals bear the winged solar disc— 
of Egyptian origin, and corresponding to the title 'Sun' which, as 
we have seen, was assumed by the Hinitc kings of the New 
Empire—set above the seal of the sovereign, or even a ligurc of 
the sovereign in the embrace of his god, similat to that of the 
rock reliefs already mentioned. 

It is undoubtedly signiheant that Hittite art, which is almost 
non-cxistmi in the Old Empire, suddenly nourishes during the 
New Empire, or rather, dudng one d efini te phase, which coincides 
with the victory over the ETumans and the emergence of the 
Hittites as a great power in the andent Near East. VVhen we add 
that several of the dements of this art have the! reountetpart in the 
Hurrian area, and extend beyond the ceinporal and spatial bounds 
of the Hittite empire, it would seem a reasonable deducuon that 
Hittitcart is derived from the Huirians’ and draws its impulse and 
themes from them. It may seem that we have focmulatcd our 
hypothesb too crudely; but in fact ir has been maimained that the 
whole ci Hittite art b ttally Htirtian. 

This theory is open to two cuLidsins. The Erst is an cxtymal 
one, cumelyx wc know too little about Hurrian art to be abb to 

*• Cf. D. G. Ho^tb, VUttitr Salt, Oafbtti ijis: H. G. Gudctbock. SH§it 
nr X Tols.j Ekrlb 

* Cf. tlte duodsMtin in K Bind, Nw intiitltfi* *dtr amb knrrHiakt Kmttt, 
in jSt 49 pp- 
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judge; the second h mtemal, firnnelvt some of the themes Me not 
exclusively Hurrian, but have ibcif pteocdciits in the otbtr 
dviU^atiaiis of the andent Odcni. Evicci so^ howeret, it is dot to 
be dmUrcged that the Human dement pta>^ a notable pMt In 
Kithtc im; and we are in the lingular position of locadng an 
artisde vein and yet of being imabk to defiiie its cousdtutnt 
cltEEtents owing to the paucity of the evidedcc. 

On the other hand docs Hittitc art achieve ihe dedded origin¬ 
ality, the high quality which some authorities im^c foiuid in it?^ 
All things ooniidcted, wt do not thinb so. A comparative view of 
Hittite culture suggests that its more original and significant 
elements^ those with more enduring and ^-reaching effect^ are 
to be found in the sphere of its political and social organi^tjon* 
its tonceptioa of histor)^ and international law. In this direction 
the Hitrttes arc dcftnJtely outstaeding^ aod surpass ihe other 
peoples of the ancient Orient, In the remainmg spheres of dvilizar- 
tion there is a conjunction of various fortign elements in simple 
association^ rather than in fusion^ both with cadi other and with 
the imtjonal elements which undoubtedly eiist* And it is this 
juxtaposition which U most characteristic of the Hiithc civiliza¬ 
tion, just M it is the baknoc of opposing factors, neither encroach¬ 
ing upon one another nor jedding ground, that establishes the 
historical and cultural character of the age chat its natne 
from the mountain peoples^ 

Vt THE PRO^LESt OF THE HDERtANS 

In the preceding pages the probJem of the Hurrians has arisen 
again and again;* it Is precisely as a problem that we prefer to 
deal with the subjea, for the inateritl on which we can dr^ for 
the ceconstrucrkin of ihc history and culture of thr Hurrians is so 
far as scanty and doubtful as rheit impoitancc is obviously 
considetahk,* 

[i is a Tiifigukr fict that this imieiid comes for the most part 
from localities outside the area over whidi llurrian political 

^ HL Fnokicn {cB, a. u p* 4 v). p. 117. 

* On thi Honum m gcnml: A Goette, Cturriitr inxd 

Odo L J, Gdb^ Hmrimns aiui Sui^^anani, ChiGigo t;H4; R. T. 

O^Qlbghin, Anat Rjomi 194#, 

* For the Iinguige ind the iouH«t ef. E. A. Speiter, hiftdtitiiia, a liurriai, 
New H>*cn 
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p&wcf It ptc$uJticd to have extended: from Tell Amartia in Egypt, 
from Bogha^oy in n/Uiatolia, from Ugarit, and Mjto. The inrer- 
pretation of the testi^ which has only rcoeocly been achieved, 
reveals a prevalence of liniaJ dooiments and epico-mythologicai 
fragments; but some of these texts stiJl await puhUcation, and 
others are in sach a fEagmenrary condition chat full use cannot be 
made of them. 

Beginning with histor}": a tablet in Hurtian telling of a certain 
Tisada]^ hiag of Urkish,^ reveals the presence of the Htirmn 
element in Mesopotamia as £ir back as about500 b.cj and this 
fact tends to confirm that the advent of the mauniain peoples 
towards the middle of the second millenniuiTi only marks a 
political success following many centuries of inhltratioii- About 
2000 H.c. Mesopotamian documents contain many Huirian proper 
oames^ and HurriaD texts of a religious nature, found ai Maxi, 
date frocn about 1700 a+c* This is the first phase of Hurrian 
expansion; it supplies too much material for us to ignore it 
altogether^ and too little to enahk us to write its history, Aj we 
shall sec^ the siruarion is analogous to that which^ as the result of 
recent di*covcrics, has arisen in tegard to the history of the 
Aiamacam* 

Towards 1 joo the Hurrifuis establish the state of Mitanni 
in Upper Mesopotamia; the site of its capital, known as Wassuk’* 
kanni^ has not yet been identified. The Mitanni political domma-^ 
tioti quickly extends to the surroimdlng areas, in the cast 
ttaches tile cities of Nuai and AtrApkhain j\ssyri% and in the west 
that of Alalakh in Syria, The state government Is in the hands of 
an hereditary monarchy which, however, after the manner of the 
mountain peoples, is surrotinded by a restricted class of nobles; 
this class, known as coniroJs the tneans of waifaie and 

shares out the land in feudal stylet 

The Tell Amama letters provide extensive information con^ 
tcrnkig the rulers of Mitanni, vrho arc on good political terms 
with Egypt, 10 much so that their daughtcri are given in marriage 
to the pharaohs. King Tushiatta, the author of a long letter 
written to Amenoptus HI, has to wage war against a certain 

^ Or} iht fnost gfldmt |tluje of HurmJi hiatrwj cf tbr ifkfofmuioci 
eoUected bj A. Pohl* u% del VAtkaoD 

i^^i^eolL ipi-iE. 
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Araiam^^ Idug of Hutri; we arc faced wiifa the cjuccr prohlcui of 
having to dedde whether this was a tajse of <i3mastic cotiBkt, or 
whether AmUma was the ruler of another state founded by 
In an^ ease, Aftatama’s itlations with the Hittites lead 
to a dash between them and MJtaani. The struggle has fatal 
results: Niitami is defdttcd; Tushratm's son Mattiwaza makes a 
treaty with the gre^t SuppLtujiumas* and this, in Hittite tcims, 
amouAEs CO a genuine recognidon of vassaldocn. This event occurs 
in and it ends the history of the empiic. 

Turning to the Hiirdan religion* * we find two old act]uainianoes 
in the divine couple who head its pantheon? the storm god Teshub 
and the sun goddess Hebat- Both these figures find thdr way into 
the surrounding world, and arc estahiished especially strongly 
among the Hittites* Of the other divinities we know Kumarbi^k 
the father of the gods and pcomgonisr in numerous mythological 
stories; of Shiu^hka and of SJmikCr Ehc sun^god* only the names 
arc known to us. The pantheon includes numerous foreign 
dementi, from Mesopotamia^ outstanding among them IsMar, 
to Aryan, such as Indra, Vanina, and Mith^, who are connected 
with ihc ruling class of Indo-European origin. Thus the very 
culttijfe which possesses such a great expansive force is also highly 
receptive to inhltiadoas and outside influoiccs^ 

When mote light has bccin thrown on Hurrian literature, it will 
pto^x of fundamental impottano! in the cultural history on the 
Near Ease during the second millennium b.c. In the first place, it is 
on the path followed by several great Mesopotamian Uteeary 
works—for instance, the Gilgamesh poem^ wbi^ has been found 
in Hufmn fiagmenrs^-en route to the flitiitc world Moreover; 
it is octcnsively creative in its own right: it is rleay both from the 
fragments of Human works which arc ooming to ligte, an d from 
the general backgtound of the tecta and the names of gods and 
tticn occurring in them , that a large number of works which have 
survived in Hittite drew thrir inspiradpn from Hurrian sources.* 

^ On rdigbn ef. R. Diuaauil, ot. p. a. p, 165; J. Jwdrich. Zm aii- 
Aliimitatiithni fur klfiimjiifii-tih 2 (i9Si)|. pp. 

• A teriew of the tem fs to be found in IL G, Giltechock fdr n, p. 174^ 
pp. 116-25. Cf. iulwqucoL vulytkii] utidici of J, Fdedikb. Dtr {Amiiiiiif 
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The intefpretatioa of ihesc texts is still very diflicuit ajid subject 
to dispute. They include the talc of the voracious dragon 
Khedammu, who spreads general turn uadi the goddess Tsbtar 
succeeds in putting mauers right; that of the hunter Keshshi, 
who neglects the chase for his wife's sake and thus inous the 
anger of the gods; that of the love of the mountain Pisbatsa for 
Ishtar, with a story of smiggle between the stonn god and the 
so god which is decidedly reminiscent of an episode in the 
Ugadtic Baat-cyde; and finally, that of Appu, which we select as 
an esampk bemuse we can more easily reconstruct its plot than 
that of others, Appu is a rich man, but he has no ddldrem 

There is a city named Shtidul in the land of LuUuwa, near to the 
sea, and there dwelt a man named Appu, He was rkh in the 
land, had many sheep and oxen.,. Nothing was tacking to him 
Ofi£ tliingt fajf ut> i rKi Id r gfi- ^ 

Here we find the theme the longing for progeirf whidi is so 
wideij" diffused throughout the andcot Orjentil Utetatutes, and 
which wc shall meet with again^ After many prayers to the gods* 
Appu at last obtains the favour he dedecs; 

When It was the tcatb rnouth.^ Appu’^s wife give birdi to i so-tu 
The midwife took liim up and Jaia him on Appu^s 
begin to he glltd on aceount of the child, and to foadlc him, and be 
gave him the mine of Evil^ saj-ing: ^So Inng as 1 wisyoi^, the goc^ 
did not follow the good pnh, but die bid ofliK for thii leasoo his 
dime shall be EviL’ 

Then Appn*s wife conceived a second time* and in the tenth mouth 
gave birth to a too^ The midwife raised him on high, and he gave 
him the irncne of Gwth ^His naine shall be Good*’ 

As the talc indicates* one of the two sons will be good and the 
other bad. When they grow up, Evil suggests to Good that they 
should share out their possessions, and he takes the better part for 
himself: 


M^tibiu KfHt tn intAiiuthtr 5>rflrAf* tn Orimidlfd, 

I PP- ^ 30 - 34 * and OpTfu'itf^ tmd rt 

in fir 43^ PP^ 

^ CdL t, J' Fd^dfich, Afj^^nr * * i (clt. tL t 

ihovc), pp, 114-11- The tmnladan* in this and in die foUuwtng passages, k 
often dmbihiL 

■ CoL tn, Uncs 1-14: c£ J. Friedrich, ihkLp pp- Jicp^u 
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Evil and Good began to share out their btopcttjf* v^hUe the sun- 
god watched from heavens ... Evil took for hnoKlf a good gk^ 
while he gave hU btothtr Good a bideow. Then the sun-god looked 
dawn ftom heaven and saidL ^Let GwdV cow go and bcwaie gm^d 
and cageRderr * 

Another text^ probably the ctmmmation of the one we are 
discussing, tells how the cow begets a humaxt cfalldp and is so 
eoraged that she decides to kill him; but the sun-god saves him 
and arranges for him to be found by a fishetmarij who with his 
wife brings him up a^ their son in their own bouse, Ti has been 
conjectured that when he grows up the child helps his father to 
^cufc justice from his wicked brother; but the mutilated icat h of 
no help here. 

In condusion, we miiy ask how we arc to class this kind of 
htrramre: it has act epico-mjthdogical tgudt, hut it also lias 
dements of the fantastic talc and the fable. Indeed, the of 
Appu Is a very definite form of fabler recalling certain works of 
Egyptian literature whidi we have alteady descnhcfL 

As for Hurdan art, this, as w have sraip raises the greatest of 
problems. There are severaJ indkations that suggest that it had 
coosidetablc devdopnoent and influence. But dose «mmin^tif> n 
does not hdp much in deducing its characteristics; and the diffi¬ 
culty is ag^vated by the fact that wc cannot identify the capital 
of Mitanni and have to gather our matetial ftom outlj'ing 
Ifxdidrs, where the possibility that other centres and tnfluciiccs 
have thdf part cannot be exdudcd* So far, the only firmly 
determined characteristic dement of Huitiaa art Is a speckl type 
of potten- with large bkek lines on a yellow ground, with animal 
oc geometri^sJ figures painted on it in As wc lutve already 

hinied, and as wc shah see more dearly later* the other dement 
which formerly was regarded as distinctive of Hurdan art, namely 
the bil kkfiam type of building, has recently come under questiem 
We have enough to show that the HurriAns still cemain a 
considerable problem. Even so, it may be possible to draw a 

^ CoL IV, Ikirt cf. J. FtiedTkIi, ibicL, pp, lu-j. 

* Sudi pcHD^ hi9 been fotumi In v&riotii locdimij Kuti* Nbcreb, 

TcU B\IK TtU ilakf, TeU Atduna, Far bfbliojtuiphkal InLatumivn cf. 

A. I, Parii 1 ^ 46 , URdcr the viirioui 

locfllmern. 
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The Hittites and tbs HurHatss 

gaietal coc^usioii. It is probable that aa twr knowledge incittases 
this people will mote and more be found to bold a posidoQ vis-i- 
vis the Hitiites analogous to that of the Sumeffans in regard to the 
Babvloitutns and Assyrians. Grartw nf^/o: here is yet another 
civiiization which, after succumbing politically, survives and even, 
dominates its coiujuerors. 
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THE CANAANITES AND THE 
ARAMAEANS 


1 XHE BUFFEE STATES 

the cksiCTt peoples;, wHd fan out from ths, wa$£es of 
Atabln over the more fertile sxuTDLindlng legioos^iatervene 
ui Near Eastern history^ they proceed not only in the opposite 
direction, but abo in a manner stroanrally di^eFcnt from that 
of the mountain peoples The latter come to the fore&ont .in a 
ciiciunscribed though, large liistodcal period; they achieve political 
organisms of strongly marked endt)', whose ddviog force is equal 
to dbai of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian empiix^; and they 
collapse and disappear suddenly under the pleasure of outside 
intervention. The desert pcopUs, on the contrary, arc on the spot 
from the heginnings of history; their regular periodic movement 
is maintakted throughemt the ages; and they huiid up aggregates of 
smahet dirnenrions, wtth a driving force weaker than that of the 
surrounding great powers. 

The main debouchment and assembly point for the desert 
peoples is the coastal zone of the Eastern Mcditertan^n, between 
Eg^t and Mesopotamia; that is normal enough^ not only because 
this area Is tl^ most norutal and direct object of their conqueit, 
but also bocaufc^ scl between the opposing poUdcai blocSi it is the 
point of least rcstttancc. 

The goographkat condiiions of this region lay down the 
conilttions of its history* A strip of land open on one side to the 
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desert and on the other to the sea* travTcrsed thiotagh aJJ its length 
by 1 series of mountains, carved up both in length and breadth 
by river beds and open plains, it could baldly be other than the 
ftcene of political fragmentation. ^fcjICOve^, its posidon* halftray 
between Mesopomrnia, j-Vnatolia. and Egypt, at the cco tre of the 
routes of communication linking three contments^ inakcj it the 
natural setting for the tDCeting and dash of the gteat powers. 
This explains the precarious existence as well as the disintegrated 
nature of the local political organisms, which are pericMlicaJly 
subjected to contrasted influences and ate often dissolved by that 
same foreign dotnination which, paradoxically enough, is the only 
factor that can give them unity. To use a modern term, they arc 
'buffer states^ Ciught between foiccs greater than own, they 

have a history which is decidedly passive, and their politics are 
marked bv osdllaiions and reactions^ although^ as we shall see, 
this docs not rob them of a very real individuahry. 

The customary division imo two areas, Sv™ and PaJesdne* lo 
which Lebanou and Phoenicia may be added, is far from satis- 
Excrory from the historian’s viewpoint, since it conveys both too 
little and too much. Too liiiJe, because in tl^ ar^ the terrain 
h widely varied in oatuic and the political history is gieatly sub¬ 
divided; too much, liecause the dclinjtton and demarcation of the 
areas among themselves is inadei^iiatCi with the result that one 
gets the impression that facts of religious rather than political 
signiheanoe—to be precise, titc lustory of Israel have crewed 
entities which could be regarded as stids fot only a brief period. 
We think it more advantageous for historical purposes to drop 
the division in favour of a single comprehensive which is 

to be understood as coonotirtg a summanon of numerous and 
frc^^uently varying elements* If we fallow the usage of classical 
authors and mtxlcm geographers^ the onlj’ applicable term b that 
of Svria, taken io the broad sensCt including the entire area 
bounded by Egypt and MesopoTamia^ the Arabian desert and the 
Mediterranean sea. Such Immogcncity as this region has is 
primarily geogtaphicab but it also possesses historical signiiicanoer 
negative passive perhaps, but none the less real: it is the 
middle 5^tjne lying between the blocs of powerSi the historical 
objcdivc of Qpp{>scd acrirc powers, the paint of altcmaring union 
and deavage according to circiimstancES. 

The peoples who sweep oui of rite desert &om lune to time into 
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Sixia. (yirc shall heaceftnth use the word in the bfoad sense just 
espoimded) arc ccmioly not the only onci; to converge ihJtheri 
but ucdoubtetilv’ they dtc the most outstandmg, because of the 
part they play both in fontung the ethnic complex^ and In detetmin- 
ing the comae of history. These peoples ans hnhed together by a 
community not only of geographical bnt also of ethnological 
origin; and this latter bond is much tighter than that between the 
mountain peoples, because in the latter case it ts conSned to 
individual strata or elemeots, wheteas it exiends to the entire 
group of desert peoples, at least in regard to their origins. This is 
sudiciently accounted h>r by the isoladon imposed bv desert 
conditions. 

The desert peoples are Semites. We have already viitncsscd one 
outstanding assertion of their tendency towards expansion when 
they contjueied Alesopotamia and formed the Babylonian and 
Assyrian dvilbntiou. In Syria they achieve a greater predomEnance 
ethnically, but a more tcsiiicted political objective. This is due to 
local condidorts. 

The various groups of these peoples are known by naiiKs just 
as varied and opposed as the geographicai terms. For the title of 
this chapter wc have chosen the names Catiaanitts and Aramaeans, 
these being the most common and coraptehensivc. The fomici 
broadly covers the Semitic inhabitants of Palestine and the 
Phoenician coast, the latter a single group which was established 
in the nnithem hinterland at the end of the second millctinium. 

will be seen, only the latter term js comparads'cly exact; 
‘Canaanites' is a collective term which include a number of 
individual elements, and so in the last analysia it js defined rather 
by the nc^ve 'other than Anunaean', Ii includes the Amothes, 
the Moabites, the Edomites, the Ammanites, even the Hebrews. 
For this reason we repeat the remark m^c concerning the 
geographical siiuatkiai the division into two Js inadequate, 
because it does not take the internal variecy into account; and it 
goes too far. because it docs not take into account the basic 
genetai unity which is impressed upon these peoples, despite the 
variety of the component demeots, by their conmmnity of stock, 
origin, and habitat. So the problem posed is simila r to the geo¬ 
graphical one, and the solution h likewise rimilac: just as we chose 
the term 'Syria* to covet the entire area, so we may use the term 
‘Syrians* to awci irs inhabitants. ITie preUnunary rescrvackins 
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will also be the same, htit the purvey which follows brings out 
perfectly the need of a collective tetm to cover the common 
characteristics and coiulitions, and tberdbre to cover the historical 
entity which is none the Jess real because it con^bes of mulri&rious 
and changing elements. 

ri THE HiSTOaiCAL OUTLINES 

The longest period of ancient Syrian history,^ from its, beginning 
until dose on iioo b.c.. is under Egyptian influence. Then, for 
some three centuries^ the crisis of the great empires tnakes h 
possible to es tablish local independeftoe and even, for a brief rime^ 
a unky* F inall y^ from 900 b.c. onward^ the expansion of Assyria 
gxadu^y involves the area, first by influence and later by con- 
quest; in the sbech century, when the BabyJomans have succeeded 
the Assjrians^ the occupation is complete* and Syria, losing 
independence, passes from one empire to another as a province. 

This historic^ summary has to be completed by a geographical 
distinction: even in the period of EgjpUan pr^nmifiancc, the 
eatrcmc north of the area belongs to the political and cultural 
sphere of the Mesopotamian and i-Vnarolian peoples; wheft^ the 
eactremc south rcrnaini> under Egyptian uiflucncc even during the 
era of Assyrian expansion. 

The policies putsued by the opposing forces in Syria find 
expression in diflbrent types of organization* and so they' differ in 
the nature of their ptedominanoe, A& we shall see later in detail, 
the object of the Egyp tians is not to annex but to control the area, 
and they are conteni to impose tribute Ofi the local princes and 
TTmintain their own overseers and colkcxois on the spot; they 
do not colonize the tenitory and so do not modify its ethnicri 
smieturo. The Hittites follow a policy similar to that of the 
Egyptians, and they even give their own juridical treaty form to 
the vassoldomof the local sovereigns; but ethnically they penetrate 
the area to a striking extent, land so a nco-Hittitc poiitiad lod 

^ Oa Cvwmitics atiH ihc AjEamii£m& g^cfml c£^ S. Moicati, I 
ptnkfvjm iThrsf/if. Kow A Jitku, Dk IT*// 

Ofl tbc AniTOHiaa in pardcolar: R. T. O'Ctlb^bui* cIl cl s, p. tiS; A. 
Dupoat-Sommer. JL#/ Amm/mt *949: A, TAf ArauiMsu m 

Anm 0*^iAi Riff fff TAtk /CTutri™ On the Ph«iii- 

ckrti: G. Conlcniu, Lm mi/kathM Pirii 1949 , 
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cultural sector comes into beiog. Finally , tiic Assyrians develop 
a policy of direct annexation, and strive to eradicate ail tiaditions 
of independence by carrying out mass shifts of population. ThU 
policy, whidi is carried to its foil lengths by the Babylonians, U 
icsponsible for the coUapsc of Syria as on historical entity in its own 
right. 


Wc have no Grst'hand tnfonnatioii concetning the first penexm- 
don of Setnicic peoples into Syria;* so it is hetter to ignore the 
various hypothiMes and dates that have been proposed. But we 
shall consider the mduect evidence: the mountains and rivers of 
the area, have mainly Semitic names, and this also applies to 
ceitam dries which archaeology proves to have been bnilr as early 
^ tl^ beginning of the histcricai period, or even before. This 
jusnfics the suimise that the Semites are already picsent in the 
area when hhtoty begins, about jaoo B.c. 

Sriil taking aichacology as the basis, it is possible to formulate 
hypotheses concerning the political organkation of those earliest 
inhabitants. The strong wa^ bulk arotuid the towns suggest the 
sv-stem of city states, organiicd witli a view to defence both 
against one another and against the nomads of the surrounding 
OTuntryside. 

Prol^bly die cines were ruled by local sovereigns* from the 
beginning, ^ they were in their later hiscory. TJFe mnnot reach 
any condusino as to the nature and forms of their government. 
But we do know &cm the oldest Egyptian texts, confirmed by 
aichfltological evidence, that Egypt enjoyed a politital and com¬ 
mercial ascetidaticy over these petty states; from time to rime she 
»nsolidated this ascendancy by military expeditions and the 
imposition of tribute. On closer examination, this fact witnesses 
to a Icxal state of unrest, for otherwise there would have been no 
adequate reason for such action. 

By the begumir^ of the second millennium we are provided with 
more data, Egyptian texts reveal a new ejpe of proper names for 


* Smuttc irrsili«H>q cf, R. Dusuad, La pitttttaiiea da Arakii ta Svk 
^ P«ii leys. .M, Keih*» tb«», Vttpmtg dn 

ui Djf IFWf Orkatt, \ <1947}, pp. *t-l, KcardinE (q whidH (tie 
ptwsded by noO'Setnhet, bdu idei;;uuc; dDcumaniT vupport. 
Cf- J. Gray, CfflABvVr m TAbof? aftdPntiiu, la Tuiamtniam 
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the Syrian mien; it is the type chfltaciensdc of the Amocites, tlie 
Semitic peoples vho, is wc haTC seen, pcisctjate info Mcsopotimii 
and estaijltsh ihemselres there at about the same pcruni Thus, 
although Ttre do not knnsr precisely when or how it occuaed, we 
may conclude that the movanoits of these peoples extended to 
Syria, biinging a new ethnic stiatum to that area, as they do to 
Mesopotamia, As Egyptian aod Mesopotanuan testimony tends 
to coincide, the history' of the Amorites is much better known 
than that of tiieir predecessors. The Egyptian ■execration teans' '■ 
indicate the names and. seats of the rulers, while the mund paint¬ 
ings at Beni Hasan give us some idm of their appearance. In 
addition, the Mari diplomatic archives conmhute a consideiablc 
quantity of cotKsponcleiice engaged in hy these cuLcis. The two 
sources combined point clearly to a srratification of dty, or at the 
most, provindal states, on the model of those previously eaisting 
in Syria, and tc^'cai that those io the centre and south of the luxa 
&11 within Egypt’s sphere of influence, and those in the north 
within that of Mesopommia, 

From what has been said, it is obvious that the greatcj; part of 
our knowledge of Syrian history is drawn from foreign sources, 
and these consist in the msin of diplotnatic archivK. In fact, it 
is 6 orn two such sets of archives, those of Mari in Mesopotamia 
already mentioned, aod the somewhat later ones of Tell Amatmi* 
in Egypt, that we derive almost all out knowledge of the events 
of the second milknnjum b.c. Only recently has this state of afiuis 
been modified to some cxtioit by the discovety of the political 
archives at Alahhh* and Ugarit,* which prove that the petty local 
rulers also preserved their diplomatic documents. This pre- 
dnminanoe of archives is countetpoised by the esrreme paucity of 
historical inscri-piions or annals,^ such as provide the main 
documcnitariofi for the surrounding empties. This explains the 

> Cf. K- Seilir, Di* JitttMtthtf WAu' Mi Dwjwf 

T«ts*Jiftuhttbm iu AfiV/Aww Baiin G. Pwener. 

Ftirati xt pt^i i'Ath jt if Niiiu. Ttjtit! hiir^i^ntt jw i* 

Ja ALr/ni {U»pif*, BFUxella 1949. 

*■ Cf. J. A- KnuiiizeKii. Dh EAj-iMaftu-Tp/riit, 1 toU.. Lciprig 19IJ: C It. 
Guedon. TM iVtv Amirxui in Ormtu/iM, i£ (1947), pp. t-it. 

* Cf. ij. 1 , p. y, 

* Cf. n. j, p. 4, and 4 . p- ?■ 

* ThE Bwpfiln {if Tyre, whkH we shill dneun kter, ate eonierved oni; to 
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difTcmit nature of the iuforimtion ac our in the of 

the great empires it is conocmed chieHy with miiitary cxploiis and 
the peaceful aedTitks of rntema] politics; in the case of Syria we 
have trtainjj the interplay of diplomacy and tdatjons between 
chanctUtrics. 

As the 'escccradoD texts’ provide us only with names, we liave 
to rely on the Mari archives for our documentarino of the Amori te 
period. Three statu are outstanding in Upper Syiht: Duehemish, 
Aleppo I and Qatna. ReJatidns betw^een Mari and Qatna are 
especially close, and the power of the latter state is indicared by 
the fact that twenty kings are mentioned as being dependent upon 
it, by the intermarriage which occurs between its royal house and 
that of Assyria, and by ihe expeditiom it undertakes in alliance 
with Man on an equal footing. Tluis the king of Qatna invites 
the king of hlari to join him in an entupriEe in the following 
terms: 


To Yaimakh-Addu say; thus says Ishlchi-Addu thy brpihcr... 
For thy coming hither, be not negligent. This is the opportune 
matnenc for tbee to come. Let thy tmops enjoy the boorv, that they 
may bless thee. Those three dtiea ate not strong, we shall be able to 
take them in a single day. Come theiefote at once, let us take those 
cities, and thy troops shall enjoy the booty. If thou art my bmtbcr. 
come to me at once.^ 

Note the introductory phraseobgy, characteristic of this 
cpistol^ style. We have another letter, also tcladng to Qatna, 
which is interestiog for its private and personal tone: it is a good 
example of the possibilities opened up by these archives, such as 
we have seen when considering the Babylonians and Assvruns, 
oi getting away from the stereotyped forms of the official inscrip¬ 
tions and studying the chamctci, the subjective teaetinns, of these 
kings. TIic king of Qataa has sent the king of .t^ytia two 
vaiuabk: horses. In tetom he has received the tnisenbie sum of 
tweruy minas of lead. This Infuriates him so much that he writes; 

To Ishme-Digan say this; thus says Ishkhi-Add^ thv btother. 
This IS a thing that ought not tu be said, ttevEitheleas 1 simplv must 
MT It to relieve tny mind. Thou art indeed a great king! Thoii didst 
ask me for the two horses thnu destfedst, I bad them brought to 
ih^ and behold, thou hast sent me twenty minas of lead!.,, The 
price of tbo« horses here in Qatna is six hundred shekels of rilvei; 
• it V. Paiii sii. !«. fp. ji-j. 
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2 £id thou hust salt mt twenty niioas of Icidt ^liat will people say 
if thry Icam that? Gatainly tkey will be unable to put ns On the 
same foodng!* 

An outburst of this kind^ with its stroightforwind [iveliucss, is 
tare iti the indent Odenr, Still more intcrcstiitg is the fact that the 
document was found in which mean^ that the king of this 

dry, who wu$ the king of Assyib^s brotherp bad intercepted and 
not scmpled to dead it, and ihen had thought it better not to 
forward ir 

The archives also witness to the constant ptessofc of the nomads 
against the nates on the fringe of the desert^ in their quest for 
more fertile lancb- A lt3cal chief writes in diesc terms to the king 
of Mori concerning one of the most dangerous of the nomad 
groups, the Bifiu-Yamina: 

To mv lord, say this.* tl'sus spades Yaqqim-Addu, thy scrA-ant. 
Concerning the ai^r «f the Binu-Yaniina, about which / wiote m 
my lord, 1 sent a man to thcEi dries to dear up the marter *«. 
When rhey are inicrrogatcd^ they answen ^Therc are no pastime- 
lands^ nnfi wc are making for tbe upper land/ That is- what they told 
me. My milidi is srrong * - * Even' one of the Binu^Yamina that 
goes {torn the lower to the upper biid will be captured^ and once he 
U rakcu will be put in priori* l^r my bed deign to write lo me smd 
J will have the piisoncts brought to bucu^ 

The Mnri cn is succeeded by the Hyksos iirtcrlucic. Then Egypt 
regains its prednminanoc, which is baknoed in the oorth only by 
ihc inrervention of the niountsiit peoples, especially the Hittites^ 
The Hittites penetrate ethnically still fiunhcr and further, until in 
the sixteenth century b.c., as the proper names again show, the 
Syrian population is a mixture of pre-Amoiiie Semites, Amotites, 
Hittites, and Hurriam;* ordy rhe Egyptians arc missing, because 
their dominion is chameterbed not by colookacion but controL 
VFc have an amplitude of data for the fourteenth century, drawn 
from the other ar^ves already mentioned: those of Tell Amarna. 
Id this capital of the reforming Pharaoh Amcnophis IV was found 
the coETespondenee which he and his predecessor exchanged with 
the petty Syriwi vassal staics. Owning to Egypt'^ weakness, the 

* Ibid., No. pp. 

^ Ibid., U, No. 101, pp. i7i-Si^ 

^ G. iVt. NofK D» Btro/kmuitg du f. 

CV. itt Ut&it mmr QktUrm, in Ztitsdirf/i dtr D^J£^m Pd/dftim Wmiiti, fij 
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period is a particulairly troubled one. The pcxxy tings arc in 
cxjtifljct with one artothcf, anc) mforoa oo one anoiher to the 
Phataoh, in order to obmn his aid. For esamplc, the king of 
Megiddo, UtridijTi, denounces iht condua erf Labaya, king of 
Stuyhrm: 

To ihe king^ mj lotd^ and my nin-god, tayr thiii Bkidiyii* * the 
true soTsnt of the king* At the f«t erf the king, my lord, and mf 
sim-god» seven times and seven times I fall *. * Let the king knov 
that ever since the archers went bftck^ has carried on bostil- 

idci against and we arc not able to plu^ the and we ate 
not able to go ootsirk the is the presence of Labaya* since he 
learned that thou hast not given archers; and now hJa face is set to 
take Megiddo* Let the king procecr bis chy^ Jest Libaya seh&c id 
Vehlyv dty ts deatfoyed by death from pcsdLcncc and disease* 
Let (he king give a hundred gamson tmops to guard the cky^ lest 
Lahaya sebc iti Verily, there b no other purpose in Laba^iu -lie 
seeks to destroy Megiddo^* 

Note ag^ the characteristic phraseology of the opening* 
Lflbaya leacts to the Pharaoh^s remonstfances vrith a ptotestation 
of his innocence: 

To the king, my lord, md my sun-god: thu* l -nh ap thy servant, 
and the dirt On which thou dost treadL At the feet of the king, my 
lord, and my sun-god, seven rimes and seven times I hU. ] have 
heard the words whkh the king -wrote to me, and who am 1 that the 
king should lose hk knd because of me? Behold J am a faithful 
sm-ant of the king, and 1 have not rcbeUcd and [ have not sinnedL 
axtd I do not withhold my tiibate, and 1 do not refuse the fef|UC3^ts 
erf my eommisssoncr- Now they wickedly slander met but m the 
king, my lord^ not impute rebeiUon to mel* 

Was l^haya sjnccfc In his ptotemtions? In such cases (he only 
means the Egyptkn court tid of ascemining the truth was to 
send inspectors to act both as supervisors and tribute collcctots* 
However, sometimes these officials themselves began to act 
arhicrarily* On otic such occasion king Milkilu of Gezer coinplams 
with obvious smeerity: 

To the king, my lord, my pamheon, my sun-god, say: thus Milkilu. 
thy servant, ie dirl mukr thy fccu At the feet of the king, my lofd, 
my pantheon, my «nn-god, seven tlmes^ seven tiiiiea 1 fall Let ihe 


» Jh a iCrnuitsscm (cEt. il r. p, No* x+4, pp. 790^5; Prit^hml, Ttxti, 
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king, toy locd, knov the cified which Yiohitinii did to me after 1 left 
the prsesGTiA Crf the my toid. Now he seek? two thousand shekels 

of Silver hnm my saying to me: *Gm me ihy wife and tby 
childica, or 1 will wwincl" Let the kiitg know this deed, and let my lord 
send to me chariot?, and let him take me to himsdf lest I perishl^ 

Orrain Icitct^ rcftmng to warrior despctadoc^ called fGiabtm* 
are of particukr interest. Who were they ? Were they indeed the 
Hebrews^ as formal simiUtitj' bctw^ccn the two names has long 
Jed cemin authorities to believer The tests reveal that the Khabim 
are men of considcrabte military capacity, under the control of the 
authorities m certain states, hut attaebiug the frontiere of other 
states and harassing them with guerilla activities* Tlieir most 
striking fcamrt, how^ver^ is that their names vary in type and 
nation^ affinity from place to place,, so they^ would seem to be not 
so much an ethnic group as a social class. This indicates that it 
is incorrect to identify them with the Hebrew's^ utikss the larrei 
formed part of the lOtabiru groups in certain places and dines, 
and were given the cianK of Khabioi by otJiet peoples^ 

The history of the period immediately foUowicig the Tell 
Amarm age is reflected in the polmcai archives w^hich have been 
discovert at UgariL Ihese iiclatc to a period extending approxi- 
tnately from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of 
the following century^ and show that Ugarit, situated in the 
extreme north of the S}^ian area, was under Hlttitc dominatiom 
Written in the customary Akkadian tongue of diplomacy, there is 
a treaty between the great king SuppiluEumas and Niqmadu king 
of Ugarit; its construction follows the claask model of Hittite 
diplotmric documents, beginning with an historical preamble, 
passing to the tenm of the agreement^ and oonchiding with 
invocations to the gods* It h accompanied by a letter in which 
Suppiluhtmm advises Niqittadu to accept the riliancc: 

Thus savi the Sun, the great king . # « To Ni(|madu, say: although 
the land of NiikbAs?i^e and tbst of Mukidi art my enemies^ do thou 
have fiD fear of them^ have confidence in thyselfl As in the past thy 
forefatlicn were ftienda and not foes of thelaml of the Hitrites^ now 


* IbitL: Koudtxou, l^o. ajo, pp. 854-^^ PciecbilTd, p, 4S6. 

^ Cf. J. Bo«^, Lt pTifiifimt da tlatn ^ h ^ 
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dn thiju, Nkjnuti u, be tbe cnciny of my enemy and the fittnd iif rny 
friend. If ihou» Niaimdup wilt hnrkcn and keep the^ wordi of the 
great king thy loco, thou shall sec the effect of the favours which 
the thy lord will g^nc thee. Mountain, theteforCt N iqmadUp 

the alliance imd mcnd&hip with the land of the ^tdfeSj and thou wilt 
then see how the gttar king will deal with the klngf ^Nukhaahshc 
and of Mtikiih^ who have abandoned the aJhance and ftiendihip of 
the Hircice people and become enemies of the gteai king their lordl 
Then wilt thou, Niqiitiadu^ for the future have coiificunee in dw 
worth of the great king thy loitL* 

The Latest documents of the Ugartt archives date from a time a 
bttle prior to the invasion of the peoples of the sea. This [avasion^ 
preceded by nutnerous skircmsh£5, comes to the Near East about 
izoo U:.c 

The peoples of the sea* leave their political marks h ^hinfl them 
in the fbtm of die petty state of the Philistines^ on the coast** and 
ihctr ethnic traces in the form of the injection of a new Indo- 
Europe^ element into the heterogeneous complex, of peoples of 
the Sydan area. But the invasian is of greatest sigmhcancc in the 
fact thac it creates an historical void betweea the great powers, 
whom it destroys or drives back within thdr natural firondcis. 
This void is £01^ by a succession of Semitic peoples* pursuing 
thdi traditioftal expansionist trends; they establish thdt own 
political organisms* of limited ottent^ but now, for the first time* 
fundamentally independent. In the south the group of Isracthe 
tribes predommotes* but other groups come wiA and setdc 
alongside iti the Midiamtes^ Edomites* Moabites^ and Ammooiies. 
In the north it Is the Aumaean tribal group which predominarcs. 

Both Israeli ICS and Aramaean^ have a long historj* behind them: 
that of the Israelites is given ttadxdonsl farmulation in the Biblical 
narrative, while that of the Aramaeans is now coming to lighc iS 
the result of a series of references in various texts; however, che^c 
tefrienccs rimply establish their cxistaice, without shedding 

^ J. Nongnyrcd* U IK Ftth 19pp. 

■ Ch L. A. Stcilfl, i dt/ mofil b fUrttia ^rrjrp^a, 

59 (T 9 Ji'iX PF- J-17, 
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faribcf light on them** The one ceitiuity striding from the modem 
yiet!? of iheLi history is that their self asaettion hi Syria is no 
longer to be regarded as cohjcideot Trith their jirrlval in the itiea^ 
but only with the formarion of the stares known to us. 

The organriation of the rrew peoples reproducer the mouaichic 
form alre^y cristing in die area* The one exception is Israel, 
which is hutialiy a eonfedetarion of tribes arotind a religious 
centre. The Midianites* Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites 
have their own kings, and too^ have the Aramaeans, though 
these arc not united, but set up a scries of separaie states: 
Damascus, Soba, Hama* Bit Agushi—^with Aleppo ^md Arpad 
as its centres—and Sam^al. Nor are the Aramaeans coofined to 
Syria: they peuctrate into Mesopotamia, where they found the 
states of Bit Adink Bit Bakhyam, and Bit Yakirii.* 

About the year looo b.c.. as the result of the creation of the 
Israelite monarchy, the existing c<3uilibriuiu is disturbed to the 
advantage of that monarchy, and before many j'cars have passed 
the Sy rian area is united under its dDnunioti or predominanceH 
The state of the Israelites is the largest and most independent 
known to Syria ro far^ and its existence b possible because the 
empire^ between which it lies continue to he feeble. VtTicn the^ 
empires resimae their drive towards expansion near the end of the 
tenth century, and the Istadiic mouaridiy Is divided between the 
states of Jud^ and brad, the equilibrium is restored; but it is 
unstable, and a threat of domination from outside groivingly teudi 
to disturb it. 

From now on it is possible to follow the bsc phase of Syrian 
allionces and conflicts quite well, and from local sources. We have, 
to begin with, the extensive histoticaJ literature of the Isrsdiies; 
the cities of Phoenicia provide various, though brief, inscriprions* 
and Flavius Josephus preserves and reproduces tragiricfits of the 

^ Cf. M. MeNairara, Dt j^6p^ iti Vfrt/tm Dtmlm, 

M (*9S-?). PP ^ ^ ^ i tr X - 

* On Diimscusj M. F. Upigcr, A fatm ih Ear/^H 

Tim/ tufiJ tl/ CMqmjf ^ Bdtiimitc I94=fi^7* Imai W ih 

Ar^ffBOAmi fi/ OfVfNUfHit Londuu IVJ?- Haiti *. H. lughi^tL K4ppsr^ 
JimtBiirr ^pi foBpaffmt ^ i tyrhy Coptohrgieo 

P* J. Rill* Oppcnk^cti On Wnl: B, Ijindihci^, JtorW, 

Ankm J940. On Bii Adini; F, Thiitau Daiifitn, ^f. Duttindp Bariip, 
Piiii I9 j 6. On Bit Bmkliyajii: M. mn Oppenhdm. IV 3 iruli^ 
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annils of Tyre, which n thi^ time is Phoenicians principal dty; 
the Moabites have left the long and important inscftprion of king 
Mc^ha; and hna[l\\ numetous Aramaean inscriprions enable us to 
identify and reconstruct various historical events. Itmusi benoted 
that all these inscriptions arc in alphabetic and this 

signifies the acducvement of a hmhef grttu advance along the 
path of civilization: the invention of the alphabet. This probably 
comes during the second rnillcimiiirn a.c. somewhere in Syria, 
and is undoubtedly the gemesi coartibutton which the peoples 
of this atci have mack to human progress. 

The historical inscriptions invariably have the same kind of 
content' they oekbrare vkcories g^ned over enemies. For instance, 
the Aramaic inscription which king Zakir of Hama^ about the 
end of the tenth century^ dedicates to his god Baafshamir^ re^ds 
as follows: 

A &tck set up by Zakir, king df f-Lania and for EiAVer,.. 

1 am Zakk, king tiif Hama ami La^ash. A iiunkhk man am I, Baal- 
shamiii called me and stood by mc^ be nmde me king over Hareak. 
Btr-Hadftfh tbc son, of Haaacl* king of Axana, united a group of 
fourteen Lings against me^ B^'Hjtdud and his army, B^r Gush and 
his army, the king of Que and his army* the king of Ansn and hb 
army, the king of Gurgum and his afiny, the king of Sim^al and his 
army# the king of MeBz and his army... and seven other kings with 
their AU these kings bid siege to Hazrik. Thsy made a waU 

higher Uun tlie wall u{ f biKtaL They made a moat driver dian its 
moat. Bkii 1 lifted up my hands lo Barishimin* and Itc heard me, and 
^oke to me tfarongh seers and through diviners, saying: Teat not, 
for 1 made thee king: 1 will be with th« and driiver thee from all 
tbew kings who have besieged thee." ^ 

From rids ioscription we can deduce a lasting indcpcndaice, 
an outlook Umited to local problems. And this holds true of the 
entire Syrian area- Only one group of petty states, the dtics of 
Fltoenida, broaden their horizons^ and this achieved not by way 
of local politics, but through ovetseos colonization, which remains 
their distinctive feature. From at the eJeventh century^ 
Phoenician bases are set up jn the isknds of the Aegean, in 
OJicisu ID north A&ka, in Malta, Sidly, Sardinia, and Spain. The 
credit for the greater proportion of th« colonics b due to Tyre, 
wliich also founds the most imponant of tkrin all, the city of 

' Prirehud, Tiwi/, p, lat. 
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Caithagc; h comes into being at the end oi the ninth ecntttty»and 
in due couirae Jr builds up a great empiie,^ 

With the beginning of the eighth esnturj- the S)Tmn political 
scene changes- j^syrian piessiire inteiDiiijes, and finally tabes the 
form of pctmancnt anncKatiorL From Jiow on the sovereigas are 
not aghaTtmi to admit their vassaldom^ as we can see from the 
inscription left by Bar-Rakib, king of Sfam’al: 

1 am Bar-Ralu b. the son of Padflnuiwa, king of Sam'al, setvani of 
Tiglath-pilescr, the lord of the four ijuartcrs of the earth. Through 
the rightEDuancss of my father artd my o^n righ^uen«$, I set 
by my lord Rakib-El mil my lord Tigbuh-pilci^ upon the Ehronc of 
my fitthen My ftther^s house has profited more than any orhefp and 
1 have run at the wheel of my bra, the Ling of A$^syria* in the midst 
of mighty Lings, possessors of silver and possessor^ of gold* 1 rook 
OVETT my fathcr^s oouse and made it more prosperous tban the bouse 
of one of the mighry Lings. My bfethrc% the kio^, am envious 
of ail the prosperity of my house* My ferbers^ the kings of Sam*^aJ, 
had no good house* They had die house of Kilamuwa, which was 
their winter house and also their summer houae. Bur 1 have built 
this house,* 

Hie petty Syrian states begin to succumb during the second 

half of the dghth Centura; in 74|i it is the mm of Ai]^. in 7}a of 
Damsscus, in 722 of Sairtaria^ in 67} of SidoAt The Babylonians 
succeed the Assyzians:, but thote is no change of policy: ta ft 6 
Jctmalcm falls, and so ends the andent history of the Hcbifcnrs; 
^ S 7 i Tyre b concptercd; finally the sootbernmost states ate 
subdued. When Babylonia is contjoered by the Persians, in 1 j8, 
Syria is oiteady no more than a province of the BabyJoman empire, 
and it 1$ simply txansfecred fraini one conqueror to ibe other 
Vassaldom has given place to occupaticio; now, die ^licy of mass 
deportation is applied, and the ethnic forces which had been 
moultling the history of Syria arc broken up and dissolved. 


Ill THE RELtG10U5 STRUCTURE 

The characteristic features of Syrian civilization are dearly 
derived fiom the nature and conditions of its history. As this is 
tacking in unity, it b impossible to speak strictly of a single 

1 Cf. M. Houn-MiadoEl, CirM^, Fuif i 949 > 

* PatcKud, TatU, p. foi. 
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ciiltuiCj but father of as many cultures 35 there are petty polidcatl 
orgaoisois in which they axe fonned. As Syrians history is bcised 
on the mingling of ethnic ekinrats^ its culture^ too^ is thic product 
of the conjunction of highly disparate oomponeniSL^ Finally, as 
foreign supremaqi* is the prevalent note of Syrian history, so the 
influence of the neighbouring great powees is predonunant tn the 
culture. These factors are joined by the almost constsmt state of 
war or invasion, which resets in a situation not only unikvouiable 
to the development of dviltzadon, but even posiriTcly impecilimg 
its mamEtnance^ This explains the paucity of the [crnains^ which 
is in remarkable contrast with the ivcalth of the Mesopotamke 
and Egyptian doctimentaiiorL 

The foregoing considerations fdJy Apply to the religion, or 
raihcr, the rclig;ions, of Sy ria. ^ Here the distinctioii between 
Canaanites and Aramaeans is of some point, not in the sense of a 
distinction between unitary dements, of coutse, but in that of a 
distinction between two groups differentiated both sxibjectivcly 
by their beliefs and objeedvdy by the namre and the pccic^ of the 
respective sources of information* The Cani^nite sources arc more 
cxtCfisive and older, owing to the dkect evidenre provided by 
Ugarit^ and also the ample though mdkcct information of the Old 
TestJUiMmt^ so it is possible to describe their pantheon, and to some 
otent their rdsgious life, from as early as the second milknniiuiL 
In the mse of ihc Aramaeans have no speciflcally reUgious 
documents for the period we are now consideting; and the few 
historical inscriptions, together with the Biblical data* also of an 
historical nature, only allow us to rooonsemec tbeit beliefs for a 
period restricted to the first milknnium b.c., and in respea chiefly 
of their diviutdes- 

The Canaanitc religion, like others of the andem Orient, is a 
naturalistic polytheism^ distinguished by the ftagmentatinn and 
foreign influenres we have already mendoiied. None the less, a 
careful scrutiny will reveal certain features which are ty^pical, and 
we may well concentrate our attention more particularly on these* 
To begin with, the characteristics and anributes of the gods iiave 

* On CinuianEtc am! Aruiuean Dtiiia.ud, dt. n. 1* p, r^y, T. H. 

Gamct. Rf/j^ tf/ /itf in V. Fcrm {ciL>, 

York pp. 1 1 i-4j; K, Ljifgemeait. rr/<s^ Aifidwtuw, in Btil- 
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adbaanecrtiag fluiditjr: idcatica! functions are assigned to various 
gods, their relationships change, eveii their sex is not consrant.* 
Secondly, their names are frequently common nouns, or nouns of 
common origin, and nor peoper names: they give the impression 
that the /(JCT ptcv^iili ovijr the ptrsonal god, the fc^ng 
iltat a divmity is present in this nr that place is pnmaiy, atw the 
fwfl jn g for his subjective individuality is only secondary. Finally, 
Canoanite rdigion contains dements of rcmiirkahte crudity, such 
as human sacrifice and sacred prostitution. These tesnfj to some 
degree of barbariry, to the absence of a developed dvilkaiion 
such as is found among the great |5eoples of the cnvifoninc^ In 
a few words, the Canaaniic is a more primitive religion, and tins 
distinguishing feature sums up all there we l»ve just mcu^ticd. 

For the reconstruction of Canaaniic religion out princi^ 
source are the Ugarit rests.* But immediately the question aii^ 
whether the beliefs espresred in these texts arc confined to that 
dty% or can provide soirw indication for the etiviranincm also. 
We on answer this onty by comparing the Ugarit docunrenis 
with those few and indirect references ^ich w'c obtain ftom 
elsewhere; and the answer is that, so far as we can judge, tfe 
Ugarit texts reflect beliefs whidi were widely current in tte 
ndghbouting area. This doc* not coniradict our previous ren^ks 
concerning the fiagmcniatioo of the area, for the Ugaritic litcia 
cure is undoubtedly the expresston of a cultivated class, whose 
formation and tradition rise superior to the immediately local 

popular beliefs. _ 

The supreme god of the Canaanltes is -EL* The word is a 
common noun which simply means ‘god’; but to other of 
the Semitic area there are traces of a process of petsonaUzanoti. 
El is an enigmatic figure; he may be a cdesiiftl god, but appears so 
rarely in the mythology that, apart ftom supreme authority, it B 
difficult to specify his attributes. . . , . oi ■ 

The other great Canaanite god, Baal,* is tnfcrior to &l in 
authority, bur is mucli more present and active; Baal is also a 

' <X W. F. Aibriahi, tmd tk cd, J. Saitimow 
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* Of. O E/ m Hfitrithrim Pmfktx, Berlin T9Si; bl. H. Pope, 
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common tioun^ meankig lord\ find here hkve an iivtei- 

ligible peisonalizadon^ We aie bettci able to define Baal^s natiice 
and actiibntes: he is the storm god» and is thus the Ouuanipe 
counicjpan to the cosmic: force 'we found worshipped in Meso¬ 
potamia, and which the moiintaio peoples set at the aptx of theic 
psnthcoiL Moreover^ through a chamcteibtic combiDatjoi] of 
funedons^ Baal is also the vsnisMcg TcgctatioD god, aiid as such 
he corresponds to another well defined and primary figure of 
andcni O^ntsl rctigioDs^ 

The feimUe elcmcni of the vegetadc^o cycle, the gteai fertility 
goddess, 15 Baoi^s wife Asmrte: this name is simply a variant of the 
Alesopotamian Ishtar, This* however, docs not prevent her 
distinctive features and functions from being sometimes attributed 
to other goddesses^ such as Anar, the sister or wife of BaaJ, and 
Ashciah, the w'lfe of EJt tHs is a typknl example of a mligion 
lacking in organmng and ixnmluing activity* with the oonse- 
tjacnce litat Its various elnmcnrs ate superimposed on one another 
without sptem* and the personaJ eniidcs shift about against the 
common basis of belief How'ever* this basis is extremely vUdd; 
the fertility goddess in pardculor is a dofmmot cheme of Canaanite 
art, being represented by figurines with strongly emphasized 
sexual features, the most common and typical production of that 
art. 

Our list of the mrivc gods must also indude the patron deities 
of the various peoples, such a* Kciuosh of the Moabites and 
Milkom of the Ammonites. This last name is yet another common, 
noun, n^earung *ting'; ii reappears iii die name of the god of Tyre, 
Melkart—a compound meaning ^king of the city\ 

Astral divinities pUy a femarkably small part in the Canaanite 
pantheon, this being in stdkiiig cantiast to the religion of other 
Onenud peoples. Moreover, they appear to be of foreign origin, 
and as such they come first in the ntimcrorn line of imported gotlsp 
Mesopotamia and Egypt make appcoxiruatcly ctjual contribuiions 
to this irnportation, with the result that the presence in Canaan of 
such Egyptian deities as llMhor^ Amon-Re, Piah, and Bes is 
balanced by the Mesopotamian gods Sin, Nergal, and Nirrutta. 

At present we cm only partiatiy reconsmicr the religious life 
of the CanaarUtes, for instead of the copious ritual literature of ihe 
suiroundlDg peoples we have only a few brief and b^y preserved 
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Ug^tic dociimcats^ Cbnscqucoily tbe indirect infonrjitiQn pco- 
vided by the Old TesUmtni remains our most extensive source^ 

The saccrdoial personnel fairly well organized With much 
subdivision of functions! in addirJon to the High Priest md the 
priests thete fife sanctimrj" keepers* waiting women, and sacred 
prosticutes, Diviiicts must also exist, since the Ugatidc docutnents 
mention many practices of divinarion. Fmallyj there is » speciai 
and distinctive category of prophets: we ate unable to cktenmne 
the details of thdt functions owing to the lack of data, but they 
constituic the environmental basit of a religious dass w'hich will 
acquire ptimaty Lrtiportance in LitacL 

Another new element also appears in the conception of sacred 
pbccs: these ate no looger exclusively, or even ptindpally centred 
in the temples; very often they consist of open air sMCmaocs— 
3 more natural pbcc of worship and one neater to the origins— 
situated near trees or sources of water* and above aJl on bills, the 
celebrated *high places* nicnooned in the Bible. The cxinstitiienc 
dements of such a sanctuaiy^ ate one or more sacred stones, urhich 
the Itxd god is ooiisidcrcd to inhabit, an altar, and % small 
enclosure. 

Caoflanite sacrifice,* too, pfesenrs some novel features. There is 
evidence not only of anitml offerings, bux of the sacrifice of h uman 
beings. This takes place at rimes of great general calamity, for 
example, when il is desired to show profound homage to the 
diviniiyn Bur the common assertion that the Gumrutes sacrificed 
children when impcsrtmi buildings were being erccicd Is not 
justified: tbtre is no certain proof of these foundation sacufices\ 
for none of the skeletons reveal any trace of death by violence. 

A final disrinerive feature is sacred pro^uturion, a rile which 
expresses and repeoduecs that conception of the recurring fertilicy 
of the earth which also forms the basis of an extensive fitcrary 

Canaanite area there is evidence of a cuii: of the 
dead, in the tombs in wliJch the bodies arc deposited. Sometimes 
the sarcophagi are given a human shape^ an arrmic element of 
Egyprijm origin, and offerings such as vases, dishes, kmps and 
jewels arc placed inside them with the body. Tliis indioitcs that 
the Csmaamces believed in survival beyond the tomb, hut we 

* Cf. A. Dc GuElidiiw^ .fWmJSrt irt thf Ugarstk Ttxti^ in 
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cAimot dcixiniiiic thi!ir con^eptioii of the future life with any 
prcdsioiL 

La a latct epo^ and over a more restricted acen, the Atamacan 
pantheon has one chaiactetistic fcatuie-^none the less slgniJicsint 
for being negative—namely* the absence of any god that can 
definitely be considered as its own. 

One d£it\% Hadad the storm gocU is widely distributed over the 
area. He is none other than the Adad which we foimd in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, provided that* as pur knowledge of the Aramaeans extends 
further backward in time , we do not find one day that in fact he was 
of Aramaean arigm. 

As usual, Uadad must have had his female oon^oEL^ the Greek 
writer Lucian who visited the sanctuaiy of HientpolJs^ at die 
beginning «>f the Chrisdan cra» identified her as Ataigatis, a new 
inramarioA of the fertility gtxldcss. Wiih her he found associated 
a young god+ Sirnim, vrbo thus completed the nature cycle* 

Mesopotamian elements are to be found among the Aiamaean^ 
also; we find the ^un^god, Sbamash* the moon god. Sin. aho 
Netgal, Nabu, and others. As there k no evidence of a comparable 
Egyptian Jnfiuencc, we must conclude that in this acca^ closer to 
the Mesopotamian centre of influence^ dieMesopoumiian culture 
Wat strongly predominaxiL 

The aeighbouring Canaanite world is not without its influence 
on thifl aicar El atul Baal reappear in several places^ and even 
Israeli's Yahweh s^ms to find acccpancc.^ 

We have almost no knowledge of Ammaein ritual. In view of 
the common environmental condiiioos, we imy assume that it did 
not differ gtwdy from thai of the ndghboariog peoples, but we 
cannot be more predae or detailed in our statements until such 
rime a$ ficw discoveries throw light on this religious life* 

■ CL Cl^ Gocasenf, jk Loui*^ 1^5* 

*Cjf, A. ^fu^onal, TA? A^pasroiMst tf fht Nsmt Yj^4 ChtiiiJt 7™/, 
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IV THE LtrERART GENRES 

When ws talk of Uici^T Sy rian licefatnnt we uteatL r rtainl y 
Ugandc litentiuiij, ^ The Csmaanitc atca has yielded no otlicr^ smd 
the Aramac^ mxa not even go inuchj Ac ^p!endid fumre that 
awaits Aramaic lircmcurc is so far foreshadowed only by the 
progressive spread of that language ovet the geographical area 
between the Euphtates and the Nile, and by the appearance, right 
at the end of the penod under cotmdetaxion, of an interesdng 
romans,, that of A hi gar. ‘ 

Only one of the many literary genrc$ found elsewhere tunts 
up at UgatA that of mythology and epk; wc cannot regard 
Ac correspondence, inYcntories^ and adminisitative snidngs as 
hterarure in the strict sense, nor the tcocntly discovered juridtral 
documents^ Aough Aese will afford us a britf glimpse of Canaan- 
ite society. To alone for this lack, the mj^hological a n d epic texts 
arc quite numtrom, and although there is much imccnainty as 
to their inieiprttadon and successive order, it can be said that 
they stand compadsoti wi A the rich literatures of Ac sucroondmg 
peoples. 

Having said so much, we must recall what we said when 
writing of Ac religion^ narnely thac Ugarit exemplihes and docu¬ 
ments a dvilization of much grater extension. So Ac literature, 
like the religion, is not, or raAer not only, that of one city, but has 
a wider range of validity and inspiration, Aough we are not in a 
position TO trace the preeisc limirs of its extension. 

TTie longest myAological pfjcm, or cjxlc^ which we have has 
Ae god Baal and his sister Anac as its ptindpal personages It 
consisrs of various episodes, such as the god^s struggle wi A Ae 
sea god Yam and his victory over him, and Ac building of a great 
palace m Baal's honour. But Ae essential core of Ac story is 
Baal’s deiA and resurrection, whiA is yet anoAcr expmsion of 

Cf, C H. Gordon, ALbtW, Roma i^Ji; G. R. Driver, 

^ Ijgmdi, Ediabiif;gh 1$!)^ A gcfumtJ aiapredarkio of Ugxriric 
littntuirc and of in Impact on tbc surrounding world Is J- Gray, rfir 

CiWHtn, Lridcn 

■ On Afanifican iitennux cf A. Diapont-Soinmcr* t-iffirfftm ^ernmirr. 
In R. Qucitau (cd,)^ Wrtairr d^r I, Paris t95^r pp- 
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the myth of the TOoistUig God, Moreover, this new ptesentatioo is 
very inteiesting, both because the toyth appears in a form so 
explicit that it U cqualUd only in die Hittiie version, and because 
it contains indcp^idcnt clctncnts, Qiicf among these arc that 
Baai’s antagonist is pcisonalized. in Mot, the god of the andcr- 
world, and that the struggle between the two gods is the main 
theme of the stoiy. 

Baal quarrels with. Mot, makes hjs way to the underworld, and 
there, after a desperate conflict, meets his death. His sister Anat 
resolves to avenge hirn- 

As the Keiut <af a t^w tirgnixd h-er calf^ 

As the of ^ ewe toward hex Lunb^ 

So is the heaji of Anu for BsaL 
She sebe$ Mt>t by thc^ fold of his mbc« 

Gwm him by the edge of hii gainnefit. 

She lifts up hex voice and criefi: 

“Thou, Mof^ give tne back my bxothed" 

But. the god Mot makes answer: 

*Whai wouHk thou* O htwkn Anat? * * _ 

1 met the mighty 

Afld made liim as a hurib In my niotsEh^ 

Lite a kid in my throat was he cnishcd* * . - 
A day pjissci, tod two days. 

And zttet the days, the months* 

Maiden Acat draws neax to him 
As the heart of a cow toward her cal^ 

As the heart of a ewe toward her lamb. 

So is the heart of Amt for BoaL 
She seizes the god hfot; 

With sword she dbaives hintp 
With 6izi she winnows him^ 

With fire she burns him* 

With tniU she gtinds hrm^ 

In fields she sows him, 

Birds cat the pieces of him. 

Devour the bits of hitru^ 

The tciminology h explicit: Mot, who i$ cut dowi4 wiemowed* 
burnt, ground, and sown, is the god of the summer harve$tSj of 
the dry season which destroys the fertility brought fay the spring 
rains. But then fertility returns* and Baal comes back to the earth: 

In a d ream of the god El, the kindly and benign. 

In a vision of the creator of cteatures, 

' Ihritchsrt),. Tmif^ p^ 140 (tat 41;^, i[^ of Gtmicm'i oditiM). 
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Frotn chc heavens fkt] 

The viih- haney^ 

The god Bl< the kindiy uid berugn, 1 $ gkii 
He secs hi? feet on the footstool^ 

Opens his mouth iind loughs; 

He life up hif toicc oml ciics: 

^Nov will ! sic and msti 

My soul will have peace La my bmast; 

For mighty Baal is ahve. 

The prince, the loj^d of attih sdll esistsl' ^ 

The tccminology is just as mcplidt^ with the god’s return fktness 
rains down frooa the sky, and honey flow^^ Here the ancient m3rth 
has been given one of Its most vivid litcran' cipressions. 

Hero epic is represented by ns'o important Ugafidc poems* 
that of Aqhat and that of Kerct; both are new in their characters 
and thetnes to thdt cnvsrocimcnt, so wc cannot exclude the 
possibitify that they arc based on inodents of local history trans* 
feittd to the realm of legend. 

Aqhai* IS die young son of a wise king, Daniel, who has long 
prayed to the gods to gcam him progeny^ ’when at tasi hk wish is 
fulled, he gives voice to his joy: 

Danidk &iuf hghts up. 

His brow shiurs. 

He ope ns his moulh and laughs. 

Seta his feet on the footstool, 

And lifts up fak voice and edea: 
will I ait and rest. 

My sold will have pesce m roy breast. 

For a son i$ born to me as to my hfethicn, 

A sdon, as 10 tny Hndtcd.*" 

Note the parallels, even to the point of verbal identity, with 
the passage previously quoted: we are justified in concluding that 
abe^y a con’vcndonal rhetoric existed with appropriate formulas 
for the expression of certain psychological states. And, rumlng to 
the content, note the conception, very dear lo the Oriental worid, 
that o&pring is a bkssing of the gods- 

A divine craftaimn makes Aqhat a magnificent bow* with 


* Ibid* (GoedOd tett 49* 1^^ io—jrJ- 

* Gf, P. Fioniaxoli, Uggfitdt di i^jy- 

" PiTtthard, Ttxti, p* *50 (tc« 1 Aqht, 11 , >-15 of GoitbMiV edirinn). 
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which he goes htiming. But the goddess Anat covets the bow* 
and in order to obtain it promises the hero gold and dlver^ even 
immortalirv; 

Ask fbr ILt, Aqhas the bero« 

Aik for UTe ami I will give it to thee. 

For dedthlessne^s and 1 will grant it to thee* 

1 will make ihee couoc ycats with Baal, 

With the sotL of ahati thou f:)puDC moriths- 
When Baal gives iitV^ he gives a feasts 
Gives a feast for hia chosen one, and bids him drink. 
Makes music and song for hint^ 

Sings a ^ect strain; 

So will 1 give life to Aqhat the herO-^ 

But Aqhat replies: 

Deceive me rtor^ O fiuiden; 

Tn a hero thy deceit h hat^uL 
What further life can a mortd attain^ 

How can a mortal attain everlasting life? 

Grayoess will be pouted upon my head, 

Wmtenew upon my pate. 

And I shaJJ die a* every man dies, 

1 shall inevitably die*^ 

These lines ciroke comparison wth the epic of Gilgamesbi in 
which the hero rejects the advances of the goddess Ishxar ud 
cannot avoid death. The conception of the inevimblc end whidi 
men, however strong and mighty, cztinoe escape, runs through 
the whole of ancknt Oriental literature. Because of his refusal^ 
Aqimt will be slain by Anar's emissary. As the end of the script of 
the poem is damaged^ we cannot say with certairstv, though one 
may presume it, whether the loving care of bis family succeeds in 
bnnging him hack to itfc. 

Even more human is the stoty of king fCeeet:* disasters deprive 
him of all his Gunily^ and In a dream he is urged by the god El 
to SCI about the conquest of die distant bind of Udum. The Icing 
of thai legion will giant him bis beauriful daughter as wife. When 
Keirt has won the victory he demands not gold and silvefi but 
only the band of the princess: 

* FdccIzBtd^ Trxift p. tf l (Gordon wait i A^hr VJ^ 

■Ibid. (Gojcdofi icxi i A^|^^ VI, 

* Cl, J. Gtffi TJ# Krf Tixt m Jhr hMitrvtm */" JLar Leideci 1955. 
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WhAt need hAvc ] of silver And yellow-glict^npg gntd, 
Frieiuiihip by cav^xamt and vassalage fox fver? «*« 

Give me the maiden Hurrijii, 

The fine-mflnrtercd, the lirf t-bom, 

Wliosc gTAce 15 the grace of 
WhoK beanty la as thiit of Astatte^ 

Wbo4e pupils are gems of lapis, 

Whose eyes are alabaster cups. 

El hath gEtnicd me hex ia a dream» 

The father of cncn in a vision, 

ThsLl a scion be bom to Kerei, 

A child to the servant riT El,^ 

This poem, too, expresses the for progeny in order that 
the line may not become extinct. The young prinoc^s h given to 
Keret and the prophecy comes true: he raises a new f a m i l y. But 
then the king falls ^riousty 111^ and the ancient Iiment rctutm 
once mote; can tmn never escape death? The end of the story h 
cbscmc; possibly Kccct Is saved by a divine exorcism. 

These are the ptmdpal poems found ist Ugarit. Tlierc are others 
of minor importance, though Some of these have a special interest. 
For instance, there is the poem of Dawn and Sumet:= it tells of the 
birth of tvto divinities wdio bear these two names; anti—a char- 
acted Stic touch—the events are accompanied by a sacred cer^- 
mony^ in which various characters appear and speak; in other 
word^, ir b the script of a religious drama. So here too there is 
the connccdon between myth and ritual to which we have already 
drawn attention; doubtless this connection is much more pro¬ 
found than appears in the literary version, joat as it must go beyond 
the limits which apparcmly confine it, Ga$ic£ has t^dc out a 
strong case for this thesis, carqing it to its nliinutc condusion 
and extending it to silmosr * he whole of the mythological Ittcramre 
of the indent Orient: 

In the fiat place, nuich of wbai has come dnwit lo us as ancienc 
hrerature was not^ in fact^ mere arristk creation, but possessed a 
strictly functional chiracter within the stmetuce v£ communal life 
Texts which we have been wont to regtird as the products of this or 
that auihQr’'t indiviclual fancy and genius were, in fact, the tradi- 
tkmal *book5 of words' of religiout ceremaniei^ IrOTired by a 
goddcfs UiCire praaical thin die Afuses^ ind fully inteuLgible only 
if read agiinst the background of ihc rituals which they accompanied. 

* PriEehartl, Jtxti, p. J41 ((cat Krt, GorilmY rdjckHt). 

' Cl. H. Latgemenf^ La df /"Aifrarti Gembbux-X^urain 194^, 
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AocottUngtjr^ hr more is needed for their ducidatiDfi than a cnete 
tmukucFH of words* * They Kuve jfirst imd foremost to be pkced in 
cheif appropriate i:nltunl coolexT—tlicir iV^ tut Ltkta — atkI they 
must be viewed as expressiofts and imr as fonns.^ 

This theory, especially in its extension^ is subject to discnsskinj 
but in any case it constittites a salntar^^ ^^aming to avotd critkism 
which seeks to explain cveryEhing in temts of Litcmtnc and, 
insteadj to gp more deeply into the practioJ background of 
ancient Odentai texts, and to identify a great part of them as the 
product and direct expression of religious life- 

On the very fringe of the period wc are discussing —in the fifth 
century b.c,— we find an AtWak romance aiming at edification. 
This is the tale of Ahiqar. Ahiqar is a wise and virenons man, 
chajioellor ai the court of the Assjrdan kings Scmiacherih and 
Esarhaddon. Having no son of bis own, h= adopts bis nephew 
Nadia, and hands over his office to him. But Kadin repays him 
with evih he slanders him to Esarliaddoii, and induces tiie king 
to have him put to deaths However^ the execudoner secretly lets 
Ahiqar escape* and he is able to rehabilitate himself by exposing 
his unworthy nq^hew’s intrigue. The tak has an appcmlbi, a 
munber of sayings which link up the work with wisdom iiteranirc. 
For instance, the wise Ahiqar ^ays' 

My fan, charter not ovetmueb, utter not evarj^ word that comes 
into thy mimk jnea's eyes and ears arc fixed ojs ihy mouttL Beware 
kat it be thy imdomg* Above til other things set a. watch upon thy 
micFaih, and erver what thou beatest liardcn iJiy heart* For a word is 
a hirdi once it h released, none can recaptiue it, *, 

The wcath of i Icing If a burning fire. Obey it at once. Let it not 
he enkindUed acainst thee and bum thy iiandr. Gover the word of 
ihe king with the veil of thy heut. Why should W'Ood cQAtcnd with 
file* witli A knl&p a man with a ki^^ 

The work also oontaicis fablK 

The leopard met a goat who was cold, and be add m her. 'Come, 
1 uriH cover tiice with my hide* The goat answered: "'KTiai need have 
I of that? Don't take my hide! For thou greetesi nc^t, save to suck 
htool** 


* T. fl. Gofter, TAtipiJ^ Ktw York p, in* 
^ Fnichacii, Ttx^U, pp. 

* lbid,p p. 415. 
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From tht foicgomg, cam wc say that the romaiioc is otic of the 
literal}' fonm found in Syria? And, in conjunction uritb it, the 
didaede ami fahle gciatcs? Not necessaxiiyH The tale of AhJcfir, 
which is w^rinen cm a papyrus found in Egypt* and which has 
Mesopotamia as its ^emng, is meddoned hece heermse of the 
Araimic language in which it is written; bur the diffusion of this 
language beyondics ow^n natural bouiidarics prevents our drawing 
celiable conclusions as to the crigin of the text. 

As wc have saidp the jimdical dt>cunwMits rccendy discovered 
id l±ic central archives of the palace at Ugarit afford us a glimpse 
into the otganizadon of the dty^s sodety.^ These documents 
relate chidly to commcTcial transactionsT »alcSj exchanges^ gifts; 
and so ihe infomiatEon they yield is itmiuly economic in nature; 
nevertheless indirect light is shed on dements of pezsonah 
fiimily, md penal law. 

The chief inierest of these documenta is in the manner in which 
they are drawn up; it is ternarhably constat* and so consduites an 
established genre or type^ First the date is given, then the class of 
aa (before witnesses, before the king, or, most ftequendy* a 
direa royal act)* rhe description of the act, iiubsidiary clauses if 
any I and authendcatton by witnesses or, more usually» the royal 
seal For example; 

This day, before Arkbalpu son of Hiqmadu* king of Ugarit, 
llinetgal son nf Sudiunu has adopted Arteshup » bis bmthet. In 
funtft.. * if ilinergai wishes to separate feoin his liioffn -Artohup, 
be shall pay loao shekek of sUvcf into hii hands and thw of hit sons 
and Ancshyp shall tpit the house. Seal of the king.* 

-As will be observed, the king plays an essential part in the 
formulation of ihcse acts- He presides, directly or indnectly—but 
tnore often ditcctlv—over the administration of lusdec. 

'fhe law fdajring to persons^ reflects the straditcation of 
Babylonian society imo tbrec dasses: patridans^ plebeians^ staves^ 
The Dondidon of rhe slaves b pardcuktly gCK>d* tnt! freed slaves 
can reacbhigh office. In the law tekdng to foinily life we are struck 
by the posidoft of women; thcie is no proof of polygamy, in the 

* Cf. Koegayrelj Lr fishir III, Sara 1911- 

^Uaiiipil. If. 

^ CE A. ran ^iub, Md F^sxilj Lift m U^ritK Lofukxi 
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event of rcpudktioa the dowry is returned, joddical capaciiy is 
sissared; and so we iind women bringing mions, adopting sonsp 
entering into comTaet$ for buying and selling* The penal Law 
seems very ndLd: the death penalty' is reported ody once in the 
Ugadc cuthives, and then for treason; otherwise the reiotimiim 
penalty is. exile. As Nougayrol has wdLl written, here wx have a 
prosperous and chilked city, where Wt is sweet foe all, and for 
some luxurious*-^ 


V THE AETISTIC TYPES 

Our remarks concerning Syrian colmxe generally axe true of 
art® in partialLar^ we find Eragmentation, pfevaloicse of foreign 
influences, paucity of remams* To these must be added the absence 
of a definite aspiiadon towards great art! what is produced In a 
region of such unstable conditions and such resmeted independ¬ 
ence meets rather the needs of commerce, of the ordinary market- 
Indeed, the best producers of this art were commerdally minded 
people, namely, the inhabitants of the Phoenidan dries. 

After the forergoing, one might cspcct a negative answer to the 
question of origkmlitjr. But it b not so simple as that, for otigin- 
ality may find an outlet ni>t only in the formulation of new thctneA, 
but also in the fonns in which old themes ate repeated and blended. 
XJgadtic an merits spedai aircatian from this aspect: here a 
strongly represented Aegean component unites with Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and yet other dements in a synthesis of 
a Aledicemmi^ character which is both significant and new, 
since it caEuiot be said to have been adeemed to such an extent and 
in such a manner in any other part of the ancient Orient.' 

The primary task of architecture in the Syrian area seems to 
have been connected with the constmetion of forttficationj, the 
walk which ensured the defcaoc of the dry from Us earliest days 
against the assaults of the nomads. Pre-Israditjc Paleslinun 

* J, Nmi^yiol (cc- CL I, p. neb p. jr, 

» On Sytlaii ait: H, Fmulrfoit (cii. o. i, p. 49), pp, itj-zoi: R Dutood. 
iff H* Paris > 949 - 

^ Fiendfbl Liglir b tkro^n on ail thk hf llw mueml conecntini; the 
cebiions between fJgant and the Hirtiinc^, U^cit and Egypt, and U^ut md 
Cypnn, caAlixttd by C F.-A, Scfaadlfcr, Vi^ri/Jta lU^ pifb 19^6. 
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archijcology hss idcotiScd iQ^y of these 'walb: they ate composed 
of several blocks of rough hewn sEone^ placed one above another^ 
At a later period, in the ArafnaeaD zone, the city fortUicadons arc 
directly linked in their character with that of the nco-Hittite 
period, thus completing the rbain conneetbg Sjtia with AmtoUa: 
the best e^cample of this Is Sam^al, with its double surmimdiog 
wall and its system of fo rrifica tfons^ which can be fairly well 
leconstiucted. 

Just as the Syrian area approximates to the Artatolian in regard 
CO the main atchiEcoucai tasks and the manner in which they were 
executed, S0| too^ the two regions have a commoa basic materia^ 
stoiiC;p which is scarce elsewhere. Its fnnctioii, however (and in this 
Ecspect voo there is some alhnity between Syria and Anatolia)* 
remajm conhned to the lower courses of walk and buildings^ and 
the exploitation of the column docs not come unril a Utc period 
Even then, it is only to a Lunited extent* and in a type of buildingp 
tbc ifit kJdlartij of unGcitain ocigiit, 

Civil architecruie has left few remains, and it is only lecemJy 
that excavations at AUiakh and Ugarit have added to our know¬ 
ledge^ The palace follows the same general plan as those of 
Mesopotamia, though on a decidedly smaller it consists of 
a scries of rooms grouped around one or more courtyards, Ln the 
kter period extensive um is made of the buUding with a frontal 
portico, the ivV AJhila^. Wc have already described the sttuctme erf 
this type of buildkigi and have mentioned the problem erf its 
origin. In opposition to the former theory that it it a Hittite 
architccmral typ^* recently authorities have raaiatained its Syrian 
origin.^ In fact, the question is still undcddcd, both because of die 
paucity of ami also because of the unoenainty of the etements 

which arc alleged to mark the course of it$ development. 

As wc have said, the religiotu edifices freciuciuly consist <rf 
simple open air precincts, with one or ruore sacred peters and 
an ritar for the holocausts. Bur the more important dries do not 
lack dosed sanctuaries, of an esiiemdy sirnpLe smitvnrc. M an 
example we may take the temple of Baal at Ugarit, which dates 
from the beginning of the second nuUcnnium: tc consists of a 
courtyard with an altar, an antechamber^ and a prindpol chamber^ 
This is inadcqujue to allow of compatarive evaluation: yet it may 

* H. rnmtfdit (cin ft. p. 49), p. and Tii* ^ ih Eli Hiia>it\ 
in innf, u pp. laa-ii. 
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be in negadnrc terms, that the essential elements ptoper to die 
Egyptian temple a$ distinct fienm those of the rest of the ancient 
Near East are not present^ and therefore that S}'Tian religious 
archlicctuTc appears to gtavitaie towards jVsia rat her than Egypt, 

£n the realm of sculptuce large scale statitat}^ of the httman form 
IS lacking, wheteas stauiecies ate eatetmely ntimerous. The 
doEninant type is a nude female ligure vdrh the senial features 
deliberately exaggerated and the hands frequently raised to the 
breasts; this is a representation ol" the fertility goddess^ whose 
signihcance w^e have indicated when dealing with Syrian religioix 
Their aic also Dimerous statuettes of gods^ and two silver 
figurines found in an amphora at L'gaxit may serve as examples of 
these (PL XXVI). Golden robei and coU^ fail to modl^ the 
crude impression left by the faces and bodies: the sign of an an 
which^ when it is not inspired by foreign models, renmios dis¬ 
concertingly primitive* 

Turning to animal sculpture, during the period of the oco 
Hitdtcs and in the area adjacent to them wc again find the oftho- 
stats of lions and sphinxes which have already been noted as 
tharaoximtic of Anatolian an and its derivatives* The latest 
C3camptep a fine ortbostat of a lion, comes fmm the Entdi excava- 
dons now being carried out at HizotA This is rrally aoly the 
continuAriou of an artistic type, and proves that it radiated souih- 
waicL 

Relief carving, as usuab is plenriftil. On the fringes of the 
Anatolian area there are again the characteristic engravings of 
sennes on stone blocks used as wall bases. There are also fclkfs m 
metal, of extremely fine workmanship; on example of this h a 
golden dish found at Ugarit (PL XXVII), bearing a hammered 
design of a lively scene in whii^ a hunter riding in a charjot, with 
dnrwQ bow and unLeashed bounds, is chasing wild bulls and 
gazelles. The wotkicumship reveals rerrtatkahk artistry and skill 
not found in other branches of Syrian arL 

The discovery of Cretan and Mycenaean art themes at Ugaric is 
novel, but quire understandable in view of the dtVs geogiaplui::a] 
posiriort* Perhaps the best example of this feotuie is a female 
figure can-'ed in relief on ivory, known as the ‘goddess of the wild 

^ Cf Y. Yadijif EjKfKfatimr at la yhxhattUpft^ ip 

pp, t-Ui mi Fv/fkr Lr||i4 ibkl,, ao (19^?), pp. 
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(PI. XXVUl). She is seated^ aod naked to tbc n'aist, chc 
lowct part of the bod}' being wrapped in a skirt demraJEed with 
a network of lines. She is holding stalks of com in eaeh hand, and 
on eiihct side a goar rampant has k.s head bvd with her hand. 
There h on reason to stssinne that this objeer was imported: a 
number of other examples, induding many remarkable speeJmens 
of vases with faces modified in relief, show thai die: Ugaritic sidsis 
took over m wide range of art thenmes £rom overseas. 

Relief carving on ivory is found in several other pans of the 
Syrian area^ besides Ugarit Perhaps the most out^Unding 
specimens have been found at Arskn Tash, and these origmatc 
from Damascus. The style is very sinii br to that of Mesopotamia. 

An ardsdc production characteristic of the Phoenician area is 
the stone sarcophagus with a human figure carved on its top;* 
These sarcophagi reveal first ngj-ptian and then Gtcek influence, 
and are foimd particularly in Sidoa; chronologically they dare from 
a late period, in fact later than that which we are now considering. 

Minor arts idso flourish extensively among tht: PhocmcianSp 
who produced medailionsp, necklaces, bracelets, rings, and other 
arridcs, decorated with birds, wild goats, lions* heads, and phLms^ 
Glass artidcs and corns arc cotmnon too, but these take us beyond 
our chronological limits. 

Nor is it deiirabJt to enter into detailed discussion of these 
iteuiSj for the proper task of a broad outline of anci^t Oriental 
d vilizutions is to bring out the newer and more decisive elements, 
leaving the subordmatc features in shadow. But wc have to 
remembet that whether any feature is suhordinttc ot not is a 
relative problem: in its aynihcsis of contrasted clenieiits, and 
especially In itt readung out towards the Aegean dviE^douf, 
ancknr Syria takes up a foremost position, anridparing that reeet- 
ing of East and West which is fully reaiired only at a later date tn 
hist 3 oryp 

■ Cf. C Deawtip^ dc Mertzenfeki, dfi a 

^rfipdnniij dkM*trff dtmj /i Ptfift Kamnr* 

fffdrwA lo /ffwwa/^ IVast Eoffrm Sfnitiij, I J pp, 74^ 

" Cf. E. Kukahn,. Aath^opi^fdi Serk^pAi^ m md dtt differ 

S^Jt£fpii^g;kiafi^ Beriin 
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I THE KEVOLtJTlON IN VALUES 

T 

-1, HE loinil praise; the Lord in the following lenro;: 

Of old hast thou hid the fouadutioos of the tanh. 

And the hesvcDt aie the woik of thy hands. 

They shall pemh, but rhoa shale enduic: 

Yea, all of them shall wax old tilee a garment; 

As t vesture shall thou change them, iiiii they shall be rh ^ng”!- 
But thou ait the same. 

And thy yean shall have no cod.* 

These words express a fundamentally new idea. We ffra ll the 
oonceptioa of the universe shared by the other peoples of the 
ancient Orient: all without exoeptioa regard the earth as a 
divinity, and the sky as a dtvinhy; the gods i rntrraiti^-n t in 
nature an d render it divine. The psalmistV ooncephon is th'seoetii' 
cally contnry: there b only one God, and this God is outside and 
above all nature, which He himself created. Nature is subordinate 
^d of short life in relation to its Creator. If it has any funedoa of 
its own, it is to express the glory of God. The position ofnma b 
completely analogous: he draws Ms origin and destiny from God- 

Thus wc are with a change in the old values and the 
advent of a new oonceprion of the universe. Here we have a 

t ^tlnri dt, Bihllci] passages arc quoted sceoidiAg to the 

Ensltsh Revhrd Vctdoit, whhouz however tcpi^uctna its om of itslics. 
w of capiial letters as ta n. a, p. aaj. 
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m tbc of oaturCp dbc divine h mdtdiiwn fcom them 4iiid 

retkes into ttaascciidcncc. But the God of htacl b not only 
traasccndoit rather iimnancnt: he is one m^^tcad of manVp so 
the cosmos is umkr a sbiglc direction. And be is just and mcicUnh 
rather than ammattd by the human type of passions; and so there 
is no doubt as to the morality of that dkcctioUj there is 6ecdom 
&om fbix, and the genesis of a conhtknt submission. 

Here, loOt the thinking of ancient Israel ditifcrs &om that of its 
ratvkottmenL The people of Egypt and Mesopotamia had their 
cult of the pre-estahlishcd order, of predetemimed destinies; and 
cvc3y change was regarded as an evil. We recall, for instance, 
Ipuwcr's lament over the Egyptian ertsis diicing the first inter- 
mediate period: 

Why tcdlyl poor men have become the pcssscssors of treasures. lie 
who could not m^e hiirwlf sandals now pcxsscsses cichn . . 

The Hebrew song of Hannah is at the opposite pole; 

The Lord kilictb^ and maketh olive; 

He bringeth down to the gcave^ and bringeth up. 

The Lord makech poor, and [usketh ridt; 

He bringeth low, be also lifteth up. 

He nketh up the poor out of the dust. 

He liikrth up the needy from the dunghilL 
To make them tit with pimces^ 

And inbcnc the thconc of glory; 

For the pdiaiS of tte earth are the Load's, 

AckI he hath set the world upon ihenL^ 

Hence, although it is God who created the cosmic order, this 
docs not in^ly that he docs not alter it and renew ir in accordance 
with hia uiscmiabte judgement. God alone is active force: the rest* 
nature and man, have their adstence only os a teflection of him.* 

^ a* tb£ dmiTter on Egn^t- 

1 I Sansudl iL >^1. Here and In mber putagn tbe: ^Cchrrv Divtnc Nanse it 
iczulcted b ^ordance wiiii tki; pnuciicc of tire teniOfn whirh quote, 
'the Lo 5 td\ or *God* (ibe R.V. prtnu: Loiti^ GonJ: bwt &r many ttasotu the 
ptopar fwme 'Yihw^* would hiTt been ptefccabk « i rendering, 

» a. a and H. A. Fniok^Mt^ J, A. Wikaa, T. Jaeohsen, W, A. Irvhi 
(dt, n. t, p. ja), pp. 
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II the historical outlikes 

In the history of Israel^ we are taced &om the outset by a problem! 
on the one hand thenr is a congenit^ poUxicai debility in the 
state, rcfuldng fiecessadly from the gcographicaJ posUioa of the 
area in which that history occurs; <m the ocher we have a sue- 
viva! in time tir beyond that of the great peoples surrounding 
it: a survival which is priroacily a religious one, bur is also 
ethnif:. In other words» the people lives on the death of the 
state. 

The solution to this problem hai to be sought in the particular 
conception which IscacI itself holds of history,* a oofiception 
which is a direct deduction &ciin its idea of the utuverse. The 
ebnncms of the idea ate ejcmcmely simpk: Israel has its God; this 
God has made a paa with Israel; the working our of this pact 
constituies history- 

li may be objected that other peoples of the ando^t Orient 
ako have their nahonal gode^ on whose power they rdy* and to 
whose will they emrust themselves* But the God of Israel is a 
muTCrsal god—this is not the pbcc to examine when or how 
Israel adopted this conclusion—and therefore he is the God of all 
the peopl«. So lie is responsible not for a part only hut for the 
wrbrdc of history, and lo him must be attributed not only the 
people's victories and successes^ but also its defeats and iaihiics. 
The Laiter ate conceived of as the oonsecpicnces of its fantp^ and 
its violations of the coveiumt, and arc hdd to be brought about 

^ Ai ^ tiiJCE>- boals cxiirt wi Mi^dcaE Zsraeh the bibliogntpkkiLl Indlctdotui 
heft and ±n the fbllowifig pangnphu tr^li be iniiiftJy [imlied to jic3ucriiJ wc^rka. 
to which—idth sproc cxccptiDFii~—the mdci ii refefted ftif pnticnlst 
fjuetnDc^s uid tbcir tccatmcm. On klimrf ef H. KitffI 
iW, 1 voli., Sttiicgan O. E, 0 «ied^* X IL Robinioo* 

A fl/ /mtJ, t Tuli., Oifotd P. Hciiiiich^ Crst^c^r tki 

Terlwjviej. Bonn i^jd; M, Noth, Cm^vh* ItnttJj, ed, j, G<^ingen 
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thcough its ctionieSi who thus bccomie the instmineiits of the 
divine wili 

This ootioeptian of histoty oiablcs us to imdeistand the 
siirvhmi of bc>^ami the Bnai pohueai crisis, sicce the human 
psuTj' to tbc coveoMit i$ not the state but the peopk* and the 
people does not disappear with the downfftli of the state. On the 
oth^ hand, the concepdoo itself contains the seeds of a dual and 
divergent development, which we shall see taking place during 
Israel’s politico-religious historj': in one ditection we have 
univcrsalisinj for God is the one locd of all the peoples; in the 
other we have naiionjalism, for the covenant was made with one 
particnlaf people. 

Just as unique as the Israelite esnexpdon of history is the 
tradition hj which it has been handed down to us. For the first 
tune in the ancient Neat East we have not isolated documents, no 
matter how numerous or cxtetmyci bur entire books of condnu-ous 
naeraiiv^e. It is true that this i$ the BnaJ fono achieved by tradition! 
but it h achieved within the bounds of andent Near Eastern 
history, and wdJ widm chose bounds. Moreover, the oarratives 
apply in practice the inception of history we have just expounded: 
and so there ts continual judgement by reference fo cause and 
effect, motives and consequences* such ms is not femnd in tiie gttat 
liremturcs of diJier Egyptians or J^lesopotambris. As wc have 
seen* only the Ilittitcs have left proofs of a capadry to think 
historically; but thc^ proofs, the royal Lnsetiptions and the 
treaties, did not achieve organic fusion into a single nanntive 
outlining and intcrptctkig the whole of the people's iustory. In 
its final version Hebrew historiogtaphy, the Old Testament* is 
prcdsciy that: a group of hooks collected and chosen for Thnr 
documentarion of sacred history* in othet words, of the long inter- 
course between God and the people, the ptindplcs on which 
intercourse was ba^ed^ and the conditions in whiidi it came 
into beings Of course, the collectioTi was made aftcc the e\™ts 
described, was affeettd by the Interpretation w^hich W 23 ^ 
posited foe md this fact set® the historian a numhef of 

problems; but at a certain stage the significance which Israel 
attributes to its own history becomes the driving force of that 
history itself* the law" and condition of its development 

What is Israel? As a constitmed enritj^, it is a confedemion of 
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tribes established in. Palestine and held logethcr by allegiance ta a 
centcal saacmarvH But the mbes cotne (tony outsldtp and the con^ 
federation pfcser\'cs their mote andent ttadjtions.* * -Nowadays it 
is generally admitted that these havr an, hi^Dtical foundation^ 
akhciugh opinions dif&r as to the date of the events and the 
manner in which the y occurred^ 

rollowiflg the order in which ihc ao^nnts art presented^ the 
earliest tradition tdls of how the ptimitjvt nucleus of the people 
came from ^tesopocami3- The patriarch Ahracn^ with his family^ 
leaves lit of the Chaldees^ goes up the Buphnujcs to Haian^ and 
tnms aside intoPalestme- We are told the motive which determined 
this succession of events: 

Now the Lord said unto Ahi^i, Get tliee out of thy couoti^v ^d 
fiom thy kindred* and frrjtn thy father's house* die Lund that 1 
will show thee: and 1 wilt make of rhec a great nation* und I will 
bless thce^ sjad make thy name great; and be thou a blt^ingt and t 
wdJ bless litem that bless thee* and him that curseth thee will I 
cotse: and in tbec sh^iU all the famibc^ of the earth be blessed. So 
Ahfajn went* as the Lurd had spoken unto buru^ 

t-Tcrc -we hifle the earliest formuktion of the covenant bctw^ecn 
lirael and its God.” It will be repeated comitant]\% as a kind of 
fclt-motif, throughout the sulisequent narcative. 

A second traditiem lelU of Israera sofoum in Egypt, its <jppcc^ 
slon at the hands of a Phaiaoli* and its liberation by the great 
leader Moses. He too^ like Abram^ h elected and called to his 
mission by God: 

Now Moses wits keeping the flock of Jethro his ftther-in-law* the 
priest of Michan: and he hs the flock to the back of the wilderness* 
ajHi citnc m the mmuitatn of God* unto Horeb. Aiki die angd nf 
the Lord appeared unio h im in a flame of Ere oat of tlie mldii ciT a 
bush: and be looked* anti bcholdp the bosh burned with Ere* anA the 
bizth was not consumed. And Moses said, I viU turn aside noWk and 
ttc this gMt sighc* why the bush b not btimi. And wkjai the Lard 
saw that be turned aside to scc^ God cuUed unto him out of the miibt 
of the hush* and said* Moses* hfosea. And he said^ Here am L ApJ 
be said, Draw not nigh hither put off thy shoes feom off thy feeij 


■ Dti the problem of ibe erigim e£ T. J. Meek^ Hfbm Kew 

Vutk i^|n; H, H. RtnrJey* J^rfph /w LHiiJlcHt i^jn. 
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f&f the plwe whcreOin diou ttaiidest is holr gixmndp MatKJFCT fafi 
said, 1 am the God of ibj f^hcr^ the God Abraham, the Gt>d of 
l 5 iac, the God of Jacob- And Moses htd his fiice; for lie was 
ai^d to look upon God* And the Lord said, J have surcK- seen the 
ftfflictiQD df my poaple which ire in Eg^^pt, and have hwrd thdr 
cry by teason ot iheif LtskznasTers; fot I know their sorrow^ and 
1 am coinc down to lidlvcr tiiEiii out of th<; band ot ibe EgyptianSj 
and to biifig them up out of that Imd unio a good Und nnd a Urge, 
unto a knd flowing with milt and honey.... Come now thetefotc* 
end T will send thee unto Fhanobi that thou niayest bring frirth my 
pcopk the children of Israel out of Egypt.^ 

The third tiaditiori rchtcirtg to the earliest history of the tribes 
if Ik of the journey ^ettm tii desert, en route for the Promisod 
Land^ And the eveut of fundamcntAl importance whtdt occurs 
during that journey: God rcuikes a further appearance co Moses, 
the oovenaiit is renewed^ and laws arc given for the government 
of the commtmitjv The manifistacion of God on the mouataifi, 
amid clouds, smoke, and fire, iliustrates the Isi:aclim ccmcepcion 
of the Dtvinci 

And it came to pass on the rbird day^ when it was mofning^ that 
there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick dimd upon the 
mount, and the voice cif ft trumpet exceeding loud; and all the people 
that were in the camp ttemblccL Ami Moses brought forth the 
people out of the camp id mec! God; and they stood ai die nether 
poft of the mourn. And mount Siniti was ihogethEr in smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon k in fire; and the tifBike thereof 
aficended as the smoke of a fumacef and the whole mount quaked 
greatly. And when the voice of die trumpet wujced louder and louder* 
Mom spakCt and God answered him by a voice.* 

The tbcopbmy on Sinai is of firndimientiil importance in 
l$taci's conception of history* By a^ociating the body of rchgious^ 
moral, social and juridioil prescriptions regulating the people's 
life with this theophany, the Biblical text projects their odgui 
even beyond the Ciibd confedemtion in Palestine. 

!n the Biblical narrative tltc occupfttioa of the Promised Land 
develops around the figure of the great leader Jo$hua^ after 
ctossiug the Jordan he conquers Jericho and swifriy fans out his 
forces towards the cenire, the souths and the north of the country* 

Ui, i-io. * Emltia ni, )6-'t9, 
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The tutsd dismetj arc occupied before the ckics, wfakh hold oui 
longc^i the funiTc capital, Jcnmlern, doe& Dot tall uocU the dme 
of David. 

However, these events^ for which archaeology Ja4ggc5ts a 
period about lajo M.d.^ may reptc^ent only part of what actually 
happened The conquest (my have been partly die fruit of a long 
and peaceRd penciraticjn which took diSmni fomis in different 
placesjt and it is possible that dni Israclircs who participated In the 
occupation Found certain broilict tribes already on the spot, and 
citcercd into a ck>se union with them. 

As we have said, at first andent Israel is organued on federal 
lines. The Biblical tc:tr speaks of twelve ^ihes held together by a 
central sanctuary : the *hoijr ark\ a coffer plated with gold, ’which 
during the nomadic period is carried about with the trilics, but 
later finds a penmneat resting place In the dty of ShUcih, fin d has 
its own pfiosthcxKl, Shiloh is the centre for die meetings of the 
confederadon and tlic comrminal religious ceremonies: rhk iy^tem 
icealk the one known to u^ from classical antiquity under the 
name of atnphiciycjny. In this connection a German Kholar, 
Noth, writes: 

Tlie hiadiie tivclve tribe syrKctn docs noi in any way tepraent a 
ringukf phcftcme&Do^ and for this reason it is to be tmeed hisrori^y 
ndStec to the fortnitoiLs dfcumsiancc of the a^sodation of twelve 
brother! ss fisrcftihers ihe tribes, nor to a seocfudariJy wotked-oat 
comttuoion of the sdiematk subtlivision of a Krtater whok; it 
sccm$ rather that th™ are present hnn: cettain [mldical pcovisions, 
such as were iwual with tribal cflafcdOTtions still Uckkg 
Mlitical insrimtiomp This ctrtaiitlr holds (&t oU the c^uunpLcs knowm 
from the Old TcsiamcnL These tHre lists do not of ctiutM os 
much about the sense of those proFiiicFns, We are taken further by 
the fact that such confedetaiiom of twelve are known to us aI$o 
from ancient Greece auJ IC1K7 aod of these we kam from various 
Sourots that a cutt curied oui in camnion c^tutinitcd their focal 
point, and that tur certain festivals the mcinbers of confedcr- 
ctioDS lo ioicgadicE su the central sancEUJt)-, and moreover 
that ccttoin cults wefe carried out And admini&tercd preciselv by 
such coiifccJeratiojis of twelve iix tribes, llcte the fincdTuid 
conmntly maintained munbcr of twel%'e (or six) also seems to fit in 
in mite a pmctical fr^hioa, inosmucJi as die members of tbeie 
CDnfederatifms were to undertake the ore of the cofuinon sanctuary 
^ moodily (OT rw'f*-ftionihly} tourion. In Greece such a sacred ooih 
federation was given the name aniphictvTjnv. the ^Ominninity of 
those dweJImg around" (Le. around a detorminaic < !nrT ti^ry): and 
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thii apfcssbn miy Krve ^ a technical tcim fu lucb an irtange*^ 

ujcn^* 

In political rrettijcfi authority te^ts with the tribe« CJnty at tiriKS 
of espcdaJ datigct do occasional and Temporary chiefs aiisc to 
combat the foc: these arc the Judges^ whose deeds aie describect 
in the Biblical book of this name. Their authority is considered to 
test on dl7U^ concesaioit mode to them and accepted by the tribes^ 
Hence, tbdr era bas been known as the charisoiatic age of Iscaeb 
in the Iasi analysis it 15 ibari^J^a^ God*s grace, which governs the 
determinarbn of authority* 

The Judges ate popular heroes whose feats live long in ihc 
metcoty of the people; and die Book of Judges contains passages 
of indubitable antiquicy, such as the celebrated Song of C^botah: 

For that the leaders took the lead in Israel^ 

For that ihc people offered themselves williugly* 

Bie^s ye the Lotd. 

Heir O yc kings; give ear O ye princes; 

1, even will ling unto the Loed; 

3 will sing ptahe to the Lord^ the God of IsraeL 
Lord, when thou ’wemc*t foith out cf Scit* 

When thou maidicdst out of the fkid of ^ont, 

The earth tronblcd* the bcaveiu ako dropped, 

Yea> the clouds dropped water. 

The mountflins flowed down at the ptestnee of the Lord* 

Even yim SinaJ at the ptc&encc of the Loed, the God of IiiaeL" 

The Judges* authority lenmius tnodbst and restricted, in har¬ 
mony with the democratic heritage C 7 f the tribi^; bat die enemy 
pressure oa the frontiers docs not allow such a pohrical system to 
survive. Thus, determined by circumstances, a monardiy comes 
into being which, falling within the cm of the poiirical void caused 
by the temporary criris in the neighbouring cmpireip forms a strong 
and uniEcd powder. But histpricalLy this is only a brief episode, for 
when the empires iccover a crisis swiftly lets in* Politically, too, 
the unity adueved is precarious, for the nomadic tradition of 
freedom is Ui adapted to the new tcgiine, and the tcUgjoos trends 
are rigorously opposed To those attempts at concession to and 

^ .%L Noth (ck n, 1, p, iJ&h PP- On the questiDo of ihe tnbn cf the 

amt ^thoi'i Sjfftm dtr Sfdwmt, SmuifiiT 
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"whh the cnvimiimctit towards which goYtimmtiuAJ 
prsdicc is dinwn. The rpytd- policy aims constantly to 

condlLatc thi: opposed and cet^tiHugal forces: it succeeds for « 
time, but ooc d<i^vely. 

The first king of the Israelites is Sauk He is invested with due 
kingship by the prophet SamudL and so by a Tcligintis authoritjr; 
be proKeds to ccmcjud the enemy and organize and consolidate 
the state. But his agteexnent with Samnd h shortlived, and he 
begins tD find himself isolated, lo fear tcvolt everywhere, tn 
persecute everyone who arouses his suspidom. The episode which 
places him in opposition to his j^ting son-in-law to be, E>avid, is 
chaiactctisdc of his reactions: 

And i[ caitic to paw ss they Carrie^ when David rcturrwd fhoiri the 
slaughter the Philunne, ^ that the women cmtx out of all Jhe dties 
of Israel, ftinping and dancing to meet king Saul, with umbrels, with 
joy, and WJth bismuneiiK of music. And the women aang to one 
anuther tn thdr play, and ^aid, 

Saul iiBili skin hti thouaauds. 

Ami David h« ten thou&suda# 

And Saul was very wroth, and [his saying displeased him; he 
said, The^' ha^e ascribed nitty David wn thousands, and to me they 
have ascribed but theiusamls: and what moTe can he have but the 
kingdo^ And Saul eyed Dtvid from din Jay and forwartL 
And U came to pass on the raorrow, that aa evil spirit ffom God 
came mightily upon Saul, and he prophesied in die midst of ebe 
house; juid David played with his hand, os he did tky by dayr and 
Saul bid bis spear m hia hanj. And Saul cm[ the for he ssaid, 
1 will smite David cveu to the wall And David avoided oui of hia 
ptcseiOT twice. And Saul waa uihud of David, because ihe Lord was 
with him, and was depozicd fiom SauL^ 

Tlic figure of the king, abanJocicd by Gfid, a prey to jedoo^y 
^ pcisecutton mank, standi out from the Biblical pages in all 
its wagedy. Here Iseaditc histDiiography proves cabbie of 
depteting not only cmnTs, but cbaraact$ and pctsoDalities* 
Whereas we had to seek out 5 uid <kduce nragmentan,' fcatutia 
ftotn the not strictly hisioriogtaphical doenmeats of the other 
peoples ol rhe ancient Orient, here those clcmetiri are cxplicil in 
the hisioriography* which itsdf up as 4 judge of events, and 
provides a free and detached appredarion even of the king!. 

Saul dies on the field of and after various vidsdtndes 

David succeeds him, and unites all krtud under his rule, "rhis 
I The gbnt GplmiH. * | $amud xviii. 
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occuis aboat ioqo A number tjf $uocc^$ful esttoda tbc 
stale power in ail dinretjon^ik and within it the policy of c^juihbtiuiii 
among the tfibcs and the aitachment of the pricathood to the 
fx>iirt, involving the transfer of the Ark of the Covenant to the 
new capital^ Jcru^alcm^ oounteocts the traditional elements 
making for dli&ension^ David^s house bccoracs the sacicd inter* 
preter of kfaers nussion to the world;* and his reign goes down 
in Hebrew tradition as the type of the golden age^ to be regretted 
for its passing* 

The second Book of Samuel cootams a well infoimed and 
precise historiography, close to the events narmted, of David^s 
reign, and the sovereign's characrer* his human as well as his 
pohttcal qualities^ arc summed up with unequalled acumen joined 
to mdependcncc of judgemeoi. By way of example we may take 
the epi!M>dc in wiii^ by a parable tlie prophet Kathan brings 
David to repent of the wrong be has conunicied by his odulreicus 
fcladons with Batli-shcha; 

And the Loid smi Mathan unto David. And he caine unio hmi^ 
and said unto him. There were two men in one dry; the nne richt 
and the other poor. The rich man had exceeding many flocks and 
herds; bur the poor man had pi i f h mg save one httlc ewe kmb, whkh 
he had bought and nourished up: ajid it gnrw up together with hin^ 
and With his children^ it did cat of his own morsel* and diank of his 
qwn enpi and lay in his bosom, atu! was to him u a daugheet-. And 
there came a tcavcller ucud the rich tmn, and he spared to lake of 
hJs own flock and of his own heed, to dress for the way&nng man 
that was come umo him. but took the pemr tnanV Iamb, and dres^ 
it for the man that was come to him. And Darid^s anger was greatly 
kindled against the man; and he said to Nathan, Aa the Lord livcth, 
the man thit hath done fhit is wurthv to die: and be shalL restore the 
iamb fourfolck because he did this thing, and because he had no pity^ 
And Naihaii $aid unto David. Thou arc tlm man. Thus a ai rh the 
Lard* the God of Israel* J anointed thee king aver hnef ami 1 
delivered thee oui of rhr; haTid of Saul; and 1 gave thee thy tiusoer's 
house, and thv maxter^s wives into thy bosom, and gave thee the 
bouse of Israel and of Judah; and if that had been too llitic, 1 would 
have added unto tbee such and such things. ^Tierefnre hast thou 
despUed the word of the Lord, to do that which ib evil in bta sight? 
thou hast smitten Uriah the Hittite with the sword* and haat taken 
his ivifc to be thy wife* . *. And David said unto Nathan* I have 
ucuied igainst the Lord^ 


*■ Cf. the fimiiimaied srudf hj A- R. Jtihoioii. Jarra/ im 
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By cDmpwK>Ti witti the rest of Oriemd histodcal w-riemg^ this 
ctuc^vc is striking in more than one respect ia its ucrosu^ ritiosjc 
of povoie life; id its ficcount of the snbtnission of poiitii:al 
authority to ^ superior mond prindplc^ mA Imally, in the Ofpres- 
sion of this pdndplc thtougb the mouth of dumeterism 
figiiiK^ the prophet, who will dermnate so much of IsiacTs httet 
historj'. 

D^ndd^s successor, Solomon, alloys a long and ptospetoos 
reigru According to the first book of Ktngs^ the frontiers extend 
CO the Eophates and to Egypt, and thus the whok, or almost the 
whok, of ^mcieiit Syria is ujiited tinder a nadonal sovetdgn. 
Wars are almost unknown. However, because of the very extent 
and pcfwcr of the gtnrc, there ts a detemuned anesnpr to oopy ihe 
model of the great Qricnml monarchies, through large scak 
economic and eommcidal development, great public works, and 
mcfease in the wealth and pomp of the court. In this humanita- 
tion of the isiacliis theo£i:acy^ a tolerant assimibtiOD of foreign 
cults ako comes aboui; and so the equilibrium b destroyed, the 
religious tiadition reacts, and ttie tustoriography does not hesitate 
to become the mjauthpicce of that ttEdirion! 

Fur it eame to when Solomon was old, that hb 'wim turned 
away his bcut auer other gods; and his bmn waa not pcrilpcr with 
the Lord his God, as was the heart of David his father. For ^iomon 
wenr after A^mrcih the goddess of the Zidonians, and after MUocun 
ihe abcuiiiniitiufi of the Aninif>mt», And Sakunon did that which was 
evil in the rigltt of the Ijord.,.. Whcicforc the ford said unto 
SoIoniOEi, Forasmudi as this is done of thet, and thou hast not kept 
nr^' tuvenant and my suautes, which I have cx^oimandcd ihee, I will 
mirly rend the kinj^om from rhcc, and will give it to thy servant^ 

In this pflis^sgc the principle of judgement by cause and effect 
t5 quite obvious: potiricaj decsttenoe is the tesuk of moral guilt- 
Only the tnstnunent of punisluuefit: remains to be determiued; 
and this will be done beyond all possibiUcy of error during the 
days of the divided monarchy. 

So SoluEuan^s rdgo h followed by a crists. The kingdom is 
split into two; in the uonh h the kingdom of ismcl, the laiger and 
stronger of the two^ but deprived of the religious centre* JcrusaJcin, 
In titt south is the kingdom of J adahi ’which retams that 

* I Kin^ ri, 4-E1. 
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btJt is reduced to a shadou- of the fomier powet^ The dedsivc 
h.ctnT in this split is the itjcieat tribal rivalry^ and so» in the l^t 
fcsorc, Israelis rioimdic heritage. A general religiGm dcclitic sets 
in, for the oonh. establishes and tc-cstablkhes it$ OMtis saaettmici, 
and for leasons of apediency the kings are geneialiy prone to 
continue and intemify the tendency to tolerate foreign cults which 
was inaugurated by Solnmoo. The rdigious tradition reacts at 
ortiCci and a$ the efficiaJ pries^thood is only too often hand in glove 
with the court, the reactian centres round the independenr and 
spontaneous phenomenon of the prophets,^ The historical sourcies^ 
rhi^ books of icings^ attach mutdi importartce to thi^ movciDcnt 
and its mamfestatioos^ a fact which onoe more demonstrates^ if 
that be necessary, the edigious character and purpose of these 
books. With the prophets, the uniTersalism of the hisrorlca! out¬ 
look is explidt! a single motal law ruhs the aflkirs of all mankind; 
whcUiCT by reward ot pvnxishmetit they are the memts whereby 
that law is brought into opetadorL 

From the purely political aspect the history of the divided 
kingdom is dotuinAred by the rccovefy of the great powers 
adfacent to Israel^ namely Egypt and jVssytm: ihc latter power in 
particular emerges from a long period of crisis and renews its 
westward pressure* at first with expedktons aimed at reducing the 
Syrian stares to vassaldonv and then with a policy of uutrighr 
unnexation. The a&iia of Israel and judah arc overshadowed by 
this pressure; and the shifting interplay of aliianoes and condtets 
typiml of petty states set becwrai greater ones does not alter the 
main course of history, not its ijiieyitabk coodtision, 

tn Isrsei^ after the dynastic tradition is broken, the old insta- 
biiicy of the supreme political powxr reappears^ and a succession 
of revolts and conspiracies undermines tliat power, l^ot until the 
beginning of the ninth cenrury does king Omd succeed in estab¬ 
lishing a more solidly based dynasty, but corucessiorts to foreign 
cults bring about another reaction and put an end to this dynasty, 
Mcanw^hile the external situaiion grciw^T^ steadily more unfavour¬ 
able* King Jehu (84i-Si 5 s-c*) is forced to cast himself do wm at ihc 
feet of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser 111, and the Assyrian^ 
celebrated black obelisk provides a description of the scene. Under 
Jeroboam U (786-746 b.c*) tlic state has ime last period of 

* On ihc reUtium bcio^wn aod pn^phets cf. A. Vtxlcb, 
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prospcdtV; then ciuis develops and in jin tbc capital, 

Samam, (alls lo the Assyrian aimtcs. The prophets see this ss the 
logical punishment of past guilt, and the enemy as God*s tnstru- 
ment. Isaiah fulminates against the tribe of Ephiakn who dwelt 
ict 

Woe lo ebe crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, and to 
the fading flower of his glodous bestuty* is on the head of the 
fat t'ailey of them that ue overcoine wiih wind BchpJdt die Lmd 
hath a mighty and strong one; as a tempest of h^il^ a destfOving 
storm# ^ ^ cempest of mighty waters oTcrflowiog, iball he cast 
down to the certh with the hanrL The crown of pride of the drunk¬ 
ards of Ephraim shall be troddcfi under foot: and the fading flower 
of hii gionoua beaiir>\ which is oil the held of ihe ^ valley# 
be as the Hist ripe fig before rhg sammEi^ which when he tbsr 
looked] upon it werh* while it is yet iq bis hand he cateih it up** 

The kingdom of Judah kists foe a further century and a half. 
It, too* capcriencB an intctnal vadlktion between redigfous crisis 
and mxovery, gmd the latter is pcrsocilHed in king Josiah (640-609 
b.c,)k who solemnly cteseemtes the sites of the pagan cult and 
reasserts the putt wdent traditioiL But the enemy is at the gates 
of Judah too: no longer Assyria, which has hetn overthrown by 
the Medes, but Babylonia, in its last brief period of renewed 
prtirspcrity. In j S6 NchucbadncaoKtf conquers and destroys 
Joiisakm^ burns down the tempk, and deports a large part of the 
populadon. The prophets^ consistently with tbdr view of history, 
huve for long Ejem proclaiming fhe fu^tj' of the struggle* because 
the diTine will is scolecL jetciniah procLrims; 

Ocebue ye in Judah, ind publish in Jerusalem; and say, Blow ye 
the trumpet in the knd: ccy doud md say^ Assemble yourselves* irtd 
let us go up urto the fenced cities* Set up a standard towards Zion;* 
flee for saltty. stay nm: ftu I wiU bring evil fmin the north, and a 
great ^tructipn. A lion is gone up &om his thicket* and a destrayer 
of nations; he h on his way, he is gone forth from his pkee; 10 inakc 
ih>- !iuid desokie, itmr ihy dries be laid waste, without inhahitanT. 
For this gmj you mth sackcloth, lamcRt and bowl: for die fkrpc 
anger of the Lncd it mt turned back friim us*^ 

The Ikbyloruan csde* ellniinates the political element from 

* Isahh xjLTiil, 1-4- 

* The mouniiiiri uf jemulcm. 'Zbn'^ ami 'cku^bta of Zion* jk aliu 
fUtmn fbf JcTusaicnu 

* Jemmrh iv, f-a* 

*Oii tba perjod df E Jjmacn, m Jtr Gtiinngcn 
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tsmdicc histcir)^ for the hfst umc m that hiitory* But the religious 
and national cohesion is strong* and endures. The memory of the 
dijitanf homciaiid does nat fade, as che Old Testament beats 
witness mriEc than cmce. A celebrated psalm sapt 

By the m^ers of Babyioi^ 

There we sat down, we wept^ 

When wc ttmembeted ^on. 

Upcin the wilinws in the midst thereof 
We hanged up otic haips. 

For there they that led us oiptive letpiired of us songs* 

And they that wasted us rec^rod of us mitih, sayingp 
Sing us line of the songs of Zion, 

How nhali we sijig thi: Lord^s song 
In a strange land? 

If I forget tihec* O JerusaCem, 

Let my right hind forget her cunning* 

Let my tongue deave to the roof of my cnDutk, 
ff I temeinbcr thoe not; 

If J prefer not Jcnisalrm 
Above tny chief py*' 

By a paradox which the course of Hebrew history makes 
petfeedy irilelligiblc, the exile is a period of great religious 
cxalutiom The political bonds have disappeared, and the way ja 
dear for ccUgious uniTersalistn; now that ruin has come* the Idea 
of fesuEfcction and return can take shape^ In y jS Cyrus conquers 
Bahrlou^ The Hebrews are given pctmissica to return to their 
land. 

Few events in ancient Oriencal history^ are of such gftat 
importance^ Obviously this is not because of the poliucol contenx 
of these events, which is only a small part of a mudi larger picture, 
but because of their religious import. The Hebrews return to 
Palestine and Fc-cstahlish their oommunity- But they do not re- 
establish the state, which is engulfed in the Persian empire, fust as, 
later on, it will be engulfed in the HeUeaiistic and Roman empires. 
Heic^ therefore, wq have the fuse divinity to survive his ^gs* 
and the first religious community tn the ancient Orient to lack a 
politied basis, ft is rruiintamed by two dements: a religious, and 
also an ethnic one, the blood tclatloaship which remains as a bond 
between the members of the commirnity* The restorers^, Crotn 
Esua to Nchemiah, struggle clearsightedly against any viobtion 

* PuIju cJianvii, i~€n 
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of that botui. Thus the history of Israel is again stibjcct, in the last 
resort, to the tiualism n^hidi we have noted as chnraacmtic of it 
feom the beginning: its God ts univetsalt but his followers ate a 
people, bound to him by a covenant. 


in THE KELIGIOUS SraEICTURE 

Israelite religion^ presents a preliminary problem whkh confronts 
us at every step; from when does this or tb&t oonceptinn dater 
From when docs this or that custom date? 

The problem is as grave as it is difficult of solution, for Israelite 
teligion undoabtedly underwent an evolution with time, but the 
teats present it already balanced and systematized into unity; and 
as the doting of the various tcKts and thdr respectiv'e sources is 
frequently cbdlenged, the one problem comes to condition the 
other, forming a vicious circle. 

Tlte one thing that can be said by way of generalization is that 
each period of Israel's religious history has its own distinctive 
features, and diar the salient periods may be taken as follows; the 
days of nomadism, the transition to settled drilizadon. the mon¬ 
archy, and the lack of political power. The nomadic is the decisive 
period, because it is the one in which the fundamental elements 
of Hebrew' religious thought were crystallized; it is also the most 
critical period, because the elements that compose It are more 
dubious and open to question. The transition to settled civilization 
is characterized by the dcEnition of rhe fundamental beliefr and 
the beginning of oonflia with the sumouedings. The monarchy 
provides the history of this conflict, in wlikh despite repeated 
crises the foundations hold firm. The period of lack of polidcil 
power is that of the consolidation of religions thought free of 
political complications, and simoltaneously of its codification 

^ Oft rhe nltgion of Istael in geneoJ: ft. Kiitd, Dh Rtli^ VeiJett 
VW, «d. *, liipsSs i?*s; VF. EidiMsdl, Thtol^ Altm Ttirdsim/ij 
} voti., Ldpde JStjj’9 (• nea- edlibn, of which vra. I hii& appeaiciJ, 
Sroit^it'Oatriftgcn jjjt, i* being pubiithed}; W. O. E. OdterJer, T. II. 
Rohinton, Hiim If/ Or^n arul Otrtitpjutit/. cd. i, Umdou 1537; 

B. D. Eerdmiia. I'tf Rt/ijisw fj I™/, LcUlcn i wi O. Prokict, Timltgk At 
A//n Tttltfmitij, CUicnloh 10417; W'. F. Alhrighf, or. r. 1. p. -onj H. H. 
Rerwk}, TiSf FoAlf/I/nH/, londoft I9;6. 
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together with the mote developmenc of licvi^ and legal 

casuuhes. 

These ace the sticoe:Sjsiyi; ^teps, so to speak^ in the history of 
Israd^s ttdigion; bur their determination h a roaner of liypotbcds 
or tlieory according to ciiciiiitetaiicts^ ratdy one of cemioty. 

Biblical critics aic agreed to adnutting the great antiquity of 
the Decalognc** Its opening seciion expresses the Israelite enn- 
ceptioci of the diviniry with notubtc dariry; 

I am the Ivofd thy God* which brought thee Oat of the Jftfld of 
Eg^* out of the house of bondage. 

Thou flhalt hjivt none other gods before me. 

Tbou yhjii; pot make tmto ibcc a graven imftgjC, nor the i i kenca s 
of my form that i$ in htaTcn above, or that is in the earth beneatfat 
or thit is in the water under the earth: thou shalt not bow down 
thysdf unto them, nor serve them ,. - 
Thou fchalt pat take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for 
the Ijoxd will not hold him guiitkss that taketh his name in vain.* 

Here we must pause for a moment, Sotoc of the esseotiaJ ide^s 
of Israelite rheology have already been enunciated. In the Bxsi 
pSacc, there is only om: Go<h and with thb statemrat Israel sets 
herself against the ciubcrani polytheism of the sunoonding 
peoples. Secondly^ God must not he teptesented: and thb^ too, 
offers a contrast with the ancient Orienial emrironniait, ui which 
the prinapal subject oi repfcsentational art is the divinity. Finally* 
who, of ^ the other peoples of the Near East, ooukl conceive 
of a God whose name was Lnci&ble? For the God of the Israelites 
certainly has a name, and it can be formulated with every indica¬ 
tion of probability as Yahweh^ from the four oonsonants y-b-v^-h 
which fepresent it in the Bibilical But the orthodox Jew will 
cotnc to regard the pmnuncitttioii of that name as a contamiuatiofi 
and a s±m 

So Israel does not assiiniiatc its God to human fomis, but 
emphasizes his difference from them. Hence it does not attribute 
eitlict scat or family to him. The andent nomadic existence txen 
leads to hb haring no ftxcd abode, but he is found everywhere- 

* Da thi* point cf. the important anidc bjr H, H, Rowley, oAi tia 

m iW/zifiv fi/ iin Jelm Rj/jtnO J4 (tpjiX p^* 

* EslhJiu la* A^ j\ 

* Qa the rtAinc of ihc God of Lirad cf„ of tnwt dflte* li. Rcisci, TJk 
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He manifests himself to Ms chosen ones* * as we have seen, as a 
voice in the clouds^ m the storm, and in fire. He foDows them in 
theii wanderir^^ lestiiig on the Ark of the CoveBant, which the 
priests cacry on the march^ and house in the Tabecnaclc at the 
stopping places. Only when the temple U ereoed at Jerusalemp 
IQ Solomon's will he have a fixed abesde. 

Now to consider the dosing section erf the Decalogue: 

Honour thy &ther and thy mother: that dij- days puy be long in 
the land which the Lord ihy God glvcth tbce> 

Tbou sbadt do rm murder. 

Thou shale not coimnit adultery. 

Thou sbalt not neal. 

Thou shall not bear felie wimess against thy x^cighbour. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, thou shall not covet 
thy neighbours wife^ nor hia manservant, noi his maidservantp nor 
his oXp nor hb assp not anything that b thy naghbour's.^ 

These words ckariy express one feature which is dosely 
associated with munotheismj morality. In two books which have 
been lecendy published and have won considerable recognition^^ 
Albright has indeed jmaintained die thesis that ethical monotheism 
is the guiding thread to tmdjte religicius thinking from fim to 
last. He writes: 


In c^setmab, however, Ofihodox Yahwism rcniainid the same 
from Moses to Bara. From first to tut ediical memotheism rerrwxned 
the hcan of Israelite teligion, ebnugh there weie many cdser through 
whkb it hat! lo pati during the alow change from the primitive 
limplkity of the Judges to the high cultunti level qf the fifth cemury 


i.cJ* 


This poses the crucial problem, it cannot be challenged that in 
the days of the prophets monotheism is proclaimed in its fully 
universal sense. But before their rimes? Was it monotheism thaii 
or die cull of a national god viiicti does not exclude the gods of 
other peoples? Albright admits that monotheism is txplidtly 
ariitmcd only from the times of the prophets otiward^ but he 
denies that there was any substantbi dijf&iencc previously: 

Monotb£um fanned an esenttnl pair of Mosiiie mbgion from the 
beginning, Mwk mc^thtkm, like dm of foUowmg centarics (at 

*• F . tod n* xx^ TX~i7« 

* W, AIhrijibi, tiL tL t. «t, iml n. t, p. *09. 

* W. F. Albiii^t (<at* o. t, p. i?j. 
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leait dtrvn rhc scveniK centuty iuC-} was cmpifipCKJngictlj n 
was pxrakal and Implicit rather Umr intellfiaii*! and rrplicir. 
EjcpLdt monotisciam cotild not fully emerge ontil after the dawn cf 
die logical age about the sixth century' siocc dear ddirndoji 
and logical formidiinon are nece^&aiy m change an tmplkii bdlef 
or ermcept Jdto an capticit doctrine or tddi.* 

In any case, apirt from the question of the time at which it was 
fiilly manifested, ethical inonothdsm is the domumnt h^tiirc of 
the religion of IstacL And in the mocality of God this monotheism 
finds another elcrtMnit which h at varkooe with the enYiromneot: 
the gods wc have previously considered^ although incompacabty 
more powerful r h an maniond, had cbanicccrs fundmnentally 
similar to those of men, with loves and hates, likes and dislikes, 
fits of arigcr and capdcc; oil the contrary^ it is a distinctive quality 
of head that it insisted on righteousness as the deity’s supreme 
and oonfitant cbacaerertstic: 

The Lord tricth the rlghteoios. 

But the wicked and him that toveth violence his soul listetlu 
Upon the wicked he shall fain snatcsi 

Fire $uid brirostone and burning wiiu] ihall be the portion of their 
cup* 

For the Lord is righteous; be lovctb righteousness: 

The upright shjill hehold his face*® 

It is namrai that, given the supreme power of God and the 
correspondingly great frailty of min, jusdoe in ihc tmprity of 
cases could take no orher form than that of punishment for sinful 
man. But God is not only righteous, he is benevolent: if there is 
one divine quality which is insls red upon as equal with lusdoe, it 
is cnercy: 

The Lord is ftiU of compassion and gracious: 

Slow tn anger, nnd plenietms in triercy. 

He \rill mjt always cktdt^ 

Neither will he keep his anger for ever. 

He hath not dealt with us after out sins. 

Nor rewarded us s£t£t out iniquities* 

For as the hcarven is high above ihe earth. 

So great is his mepry towatils them dint fesi hirn. 

As nr as the cast is from the wer. 

So fiir hath he removed our tramgressions frotn uSp 
L ike as a ftthcr pideth hh childieu. 

So the Loud piu^ thern that fcai htiiL 

^ Ibki., p, 177, 
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Tift Catalysts 

Fof Iw knoTeth oui franici 

He fctneiibcictii that we am duBt. 

A» fbi man, kis iky« arc ai grass; 

As a dower of the fcld, so be douiisheth. 

For the wine! passeth over ii» and k is gone; 

And the place thcfcaT shall know it tin 

But (he mercy of the Lord is ftom craksting to crerlasring npofi 
them that fear him. 

And Kb cighteousneas unto ^IdiCEi's chUdccDi^ 

This new conception of ddty has one conscqu«ioc of decisive 
significance in the ancient Oxtetiial dvilkatifins. This is the 
rEicuoa to mythology^! of the cx:uberant fanmies of the surround¬ 
ing peoples, ^e legends ahoui the toves and conflicts of the gods, 
onlv the dross remains. 

We know' very bttle conceming the priesthood in the earliest 
phase of Israelite history. In the days of the tribal confedemioft 
with the contmon sanctuary ai Shiloh, the high priest must have 
had considerable authorityp for there was no coitespondiog 
political power to counterbaknoe his. The estahUshmcni of the 
monarchy brings with if a rcduciioti in the staius of the high 
prJesi, bur the situaiion rights itself again as soon as the monarchy 
falb. Sacerdotal functions are performed by the tribe of Levi? 
investigation show~s that this tribe may also be regarded as a 
social class^ w'hich probably was regtilatly iiciafkiited by the 
accession of men who dedicated themselves to the priesthood. ^ 

We have already mentioned the most ancient object of the culr, 
the Ark of the Covenant, which during the nomadic era was kept 
in % tent, and found a peonanent home in the 1'cmple at Jcnrsalcm 
only ttotn the days of Solomon onwanL But in addirion there were 
a number of other saactuaries, often on the high places thar in the 
past bad served as sites for Canaanite worship. Here it is appropri¬ 
ate to menaoo the conrinuous conflict., the constant state of ctisis 
which is characteristic of israelitc tciigion throughout its hisrory: 
the struggle to conserve the pure and independent tnuiidoit, 
countervailed by the tendency m surtendcr tsu die more attrstetive 
cittxk and cuUs of the environment. These two poles form 
the anrithetic lerms of the dialectic Israel, a dialectic bath 

■ Fsflim dii. &-t7. 

* W. p. (dt. n. I, p, leg), p, 109* 
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hbtodc&l and religious: Ed the end tradition prevails and is 
consolidated. 

In th€ earliest religious festivals two duoonbgioilly di&rent 
elements are found together, the one deriving from noimdisiii, 
the other from the period of settlement,* The Passover reveals 
mainljr nomadic features, for the springtime ofEfring of lambs is a 
link with pastoral condirions, and so is the rite of unleavened 
bread, ttaditionaliy associated with the Sight from Egypt. On the 
other hand, the Tease of (j&avuoiA) at the time of the grain 

harvest} and that of "tabeinades’ at the time of the 

vintage^ belong mote to an agriculuiial and therefore a settled 
form of edscenge. 

Ourstanding among the oldest solemnities ore the eJEpiatotr 
fast (jtipjpMr) on the tenth day of the new yeax* and the sabbaticil 
day of rest This latter is reflected again in the sabbatical year^ 
every seventh year, whoi neither sowing nor harvesting is to 
take place. And seven qrcks of seven years bring the Jubilee, 
when ali lands are to return to theic original owners. But this 
precept, which h based on the argument that there is ordy one 
absoluijc owner of the earthy le. the Lord, must have had a very 
EcstTicted application, because of the oigendes of everyday 
eatistence. 

Tn religious practice^ certain dominant demems of the Near 
Eastern environment are greatly reduced in importance, under the 
Impetus of the new faithn Magic, which plays m csscnriAl part in 
Mesopotamian, Hittitc^ and Egyptian ritual, is confined to 
occasional instances; and divination also has only a limited 
applidtion, at least in the sense and the forms it has elsewliera. 
But seers and prophets are n.o[ lacking to tell the people, through 
divine inspiration, the tutoic that is in store for them. Indeed, by 
force of drcumstMiccs the prophetic fimerioo becomes a dosninat- 
ing feature of IsnelT religious history. 

Alrhough U exists from the earliest days, the prophetic move- 
mem" reaches its culmination only during the time of the divided 

* On tilt n^Kttud bmtsgc itt Jmxh S. Nymt&fn, Htdtttmwnm Pfhi Jehvjjmmr, 
f.und T9jyj6. 

»Rec¥flt itiidin an prcfflwtry^ S. MowLncJid, asd Tradifix, 

Oslo 194$; CJr WiilnniJTOl, Uitrjn and HiArfiW 
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mjcifmchy^ dccadtDCC cf wotsiiip a.nv| fiitb beings it: to 

coostitme it^lf tbe champio^i of tht truly auUientjc tcligious 
toditioa Ir is distinguislicd bistorically by two phases: a firsts 
mote actiw, and a second* mor^ literary one. But in both cases 
there arc the chaiajctca$tic5 and fundamental element 

determining and t} pifying its csi^tence. 

First and foremost, there b the sense of vocation. This is the 
andent cAaruma^ the divine grace which formerly had given the 
Judges (heir sense of missioiL That it came spontaneousiy, often 
unexpectedly, agd sometimes umlesited^ b shown by accounts 
such as that of Jeremiah! 

O Lord^ thou hast deceived me, and 1 was deccEved. t ^ And if 
I say, 1 will nut make any mention of him, nor ^pcak my mare in bis 
name, then there is in mme hcirt as k wcie a pumiing hce shut up 
in my bones^ and I am weary with forbearing, and I cannot cnfitain. 
For 1 have heard the defkmiag of many. *Bui the Lord ts with 
me as a mighty one and a terrible: thetEdbrc my persccuion shall 
stumble, anti they shall not prevail! they ihall be greatlv ashamed^ 
because tliey have not dealt wisely^ even widi an evcrLi!»ting dii~ 
honour that shall never be fbrgottcm But, O Lord of that 

trieit the rightcomr ihtt scest the leina imd the heart, let me see thy 
vengeance on them; for unto thee have I m-ealed rny cause. 
Sing nntci the Lotth praiK yc the Lords for he hath ddiveted the 
sold of the needy Irotn the hand of evil-doers,^ 

Note tile prophet does not daJm to announce a new 
doctrine. On the contrary, his attitude is rhaf there must be 
orturn to the ancient doctrine. This has been well brought out by 
Rinaldi in his recent study of the religious teaching of the 
prophets: 

The prdpbos do not mean to be the he2atd£ and initbters of a 
fdiginn, they are notinnpvitors who bnng hitherto unKued tcach- 
ingr^ iiuked they do not even intend to tcaim anyihing new: not even 
the grcaiest tnd oldest of them, AnioS or isajah,'or their predecessor 
who lAToK nothiog* They have no othef desire than to the 
people back to ihe ancient religion of hmeb or to lift to the Icvdi of 

Hdtnburgh i^ja; T H Kobinion, bW Protjfik/j m AsHir^i I/rof/, 

«L t, lasndqn 19^31 A. C ^dchp PmpJ^t W Pruif ^ OArf Lmfv/, Oxford 
A. Nidter, jLVjwcv Paoi j jl C Kahl, i/fW/ 

Bern Jsrfi- On the relitmns between prophecy *nd the cdU; A. 'R, Johoion, 
Cfdrk Ft^pAvi in Ajjfimf tmti, Cardiff isp 44: A- HaleW, Ajj^iaii&u ef 
Frvpktti Am^ ihe Ajtrifwi lijip$ala 194^1 
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tkiE icliffjouA id& tJic acof rotras o£ lifq viiidi hMd bGOOmc Of 
were juqgtii by cbe peopbets to be '{ictedcLl";, but^ mo;? than any¬ 
thing dw, wttc stepped in seJfidiocss^ in pagan namrdifrn^ in 
practical acheifinL In ebdr teaching the prophets appeal to ickaa 
already and authorities Ti'ho have aliwdy ipobent to 

Md$i!a^ to the fcvclation of Israelis l»gmrkinj^ Tbeir Uod Is the 
God of the Suhets, of Abraham and of Jacob J 

The prophets* * arrinidc to teligiom xt-^oi^hfp is interesting. In 
principle^ they would have no can$e fot hostility. But as worship 
is the first rdigLDus element to yield ro the cimtonment, 

whereas the people, despite their sinfulness, are assiduous in the 
estetml practices of their nchgiofi^ the prophets react and condemn 
a ritual which too often lacks any genuine counttTpart in life.® 
Amos makes the Ix>rd say: 

1 hatCy ! despise yuuf feasts, and 1 will take no dcUght in your 
Solemn as^mblicSd itsk^ though ye afitr me your burnt n^etings and 
tiieal o&nngs, 1 will not iccept them: neither will T regard ibe 
peace ofietings of vour fat beasts. Take away frs^rji nte ibc noise of 
thy for 1 will noi bear the melody of thy viols. But let judge¬ 

ment roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stneam-* 

A dommaot feature of the prophets* preaching is the dccbira- 
tion that God will inHict punishment^ the iogicaJ constcjuencsc of 
sin. From many examples we may select one from a minor 
prophet, Zepbaniah: 

The great day of the Lord is near, it is near and hasteth grcatlVp 
even the v&ice of ^e day of the Loed; the mighty man crieth ihcet 
bitterly- That day is a day of wmh, a day of trouble and distress, a 
dav of waftcncss and de^laxion^ a day of darknra and gloominess, 
a day ot douds and thidk darkn^ a day of the trumpec and aknn, 
against the fenced cities, and igain^ the ht^ bartlementa. And 1 will 
bring distress upon men, that dvey shall w^ like blind men, because 
they basx sijmed against the Lord; and ttidr blood shad be poured 
out as dust, and cl^ir fiejh as dung. Neirbef their silver nor their 
gold shall ^ able to deliver tbem in the day of the Ijord^a wmih; 
but the whole land shall he devoured by the fire of hh icalonsy* for 
he shall make an end, yea, a tecdMc end, of all them that dwelt in 
the bindi^ 


^ G- Rinaldi, I prvfiii mimrt^ L iMtrtdu^»iu ftm/m/t. Todno 15; |, 

pp. 4 ^-T- 
*C£. IbicL, pp, 

* Amos V, 1T-4. 

* ^eprhanUh L l4-fL 
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It Is sigiufifAiu, tu>wcvtf, that in thdr teligious thoughr the 
prophets even of the period of the kingdom go beyond simple 
atuiounccnicnt of the cdsis. When Israel has been ptinished, they 
dechue. when it has cipiatcd its guilt, it will rise again, the 
golden ag^ will ictoin. This golden age finds dcfuiite expression 
in the conception of the Itcsslah' sprung from the toot of Jesse, 
in otiicr words, fiom the stock i>r Oavid, 

And there shall come forth a shont out nf the stock of Jesse, and 
a branch oat of tui roots shall bear fruii: and the spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him, rhe spirit of wisdom sad undcistsndmg, the 
spirit of CDunsd and might, the spiiit of knowledge and the rear of 
the Lord; and hU delight tliall be in the fta* of the Lard: and he shall 
not judge after the si^t of his eyes, neither reprove afier the hearing 
of his cars: but with righteousness shall be jud|» the poor, and 
icptoxT W'ith etputy for the meek of the canh: and he shall smite the 
canh wMih the tt>d of his mouilt, and with (ftc breath of his lips shall 
hr sUv the irielurL And cighteousness shall Ik the giidk of his 
loins, and fiuthfulness the giirtle of his reins. Ami die wolf shall 
dwell with the J a mb , utd the leopard shall he down with the kid; 
ami the edf end the young lion and the (atiing together; and a little 
child shall lead them. And the row and the bear shall feed; tlKlr 
young Ones shall lie down togetherr and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the suckling child shah play on the Hole of the isp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the hosihsk'a den. They shall 
not him nor destroy in all tny holy tnotintatn: for the earth shall ^ 
full of the knowledge of the t.jord, as the waters covet the sea.* 

Messianism introduces a new clement to distinguish the 
religious thinking of the Israelites from tltal of the surrouruling 
wocld. No other people of the andertt Orient haa left a similar 
vision of tlie future. On the coninary, elsewhere it is the tragedy 
of Inevitable death that domimues thought. Nor is this tragedy 
DVeroume in Israel, as it is in Egypt, by a total and ccctaio aw^atc- 
ncss of the future life; for although icfctcnccs to the world 
beyond the tomb (sAtui) are found in the Bible, they are limited 
and generic, and there is no clear dcfinidon of retributioQ for 
human conduct. Instead, the prophets set the rin'u- of cithafsis 
within the vetj- iiistocy of the chosen people, though at its dose. 
And—an cssenrtal point—this catharsis is a consequence of moral 

* On nmEiKnIsni cf, rbe tnxst truiiu^: S. ^fowilV:kcJ, Ht Thai 
Thi AMiJitBirk Hop* m Old Trriimmr atidm jhr Timi dfjtmi, Oxifpcid 
Jx KliUiiicr^ TA§ AfuiLnii idt^ im Iirml, New Ynirlt 1911* 
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puriliG^on, atul so h on the cttiiai] plane characteristic of 
Israditc thoughts 

On the other hand, the mora) jadgcmtait is projected backward 
in dmt to ihc isxcy beginning of hnrnflnftr: the Bihljral ajxount 
of the Creadon of the world anej edeariy reveals the belief in 
a golden age* into which snifermg and d^tfa enier as the con¬ 
sequence of sin. The Mesopocamian peoples also described a 
primiiivt golden age^ and the possibilities man -was of&rcd of 
escaping from death: but they did not niake guilt in any way 
fcsponsihLe for the loss of ^uch a possibility. Hence, in dteir 
thinkiag attention was directed rather to the actual fact of death 
than to its amsesj or at least, to a ouse mToMng responsibility. 

The end of the political ^tatc docs oo: connote the end of the 
prophetic movtment. But th^ prediction of disaster, which now 
has come abotit, tiamcally vanishes from the prophets^ preaching. 
And by a parados peculiar to the Israelite conception of history, 
the foretellers of disaster become the heralds of good ne ws and the 
proclalmers of renaissance. We give an example of one such 
announcement of revival in a passage which, from the literary 
aspect, is one of is finest egressions, EzeldcPs vision of the 
resrotadoo to life of dry boiics: 

The hand of the Lord wds upon me* and be carried me out in the 
^irit of the Lord, and set me down in the iniiift of the valkyt and 
it was fiii! of bom; and be caused me to pass by them rnimd shout: 
and bdiold, there were TOy many in the open vtUej^ and lo, they 
were very dr>% And he said unto fne. Son of man, can ^ese bones 
live? And I Emswered^ O Lord God, thou Icnowct. Again he laid 
uoio nv« Prophesy over these bones, land say tinio the^ O yc dry 
bonei, hear the wood of the Lord, llnis saith the Lord God unto 
these bones: Behold I wiU cause breath to enter into you, and yo 
shall live; and ye shall know that I am the Lord. Sa I prophesied as 
I VOS command^]: imd v 1 prophesied* thriv was a noise, and 
behold an canhcjuske, and the bones came togeduer, bone to hh 
bone* Afid I beheld* and lo, there were sinews upon thern, and fish 
came up, and skin covered them above; but there was no breath in 
thetEL Then said be unrci me, Prop^sy itnu> the wind* propbevy. 
son of man* and say to the wind, iTius saith tiie Lord Come 
from the four wln^, O breathy and breathe upon these abin, that 
they may live* So 1 prophesi^ as he commanded me^ and the 
br^rh ^me into them, and they lived, and stood up upon their feci, 
an cacwling great army. Then he said quid me. Son of man, these 
bones are the whole bouBe of Israel: behold, they say. Our b^ucs ore 
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dried up^ atinl our hope b Icisl:; "vt arc clean cue ofL Therefoic 
prophisy, afld say unto tbem^ Thus saith the Ljord Godi Behold, [ 
^11 Opel your gmves,^ and cau;sc you lo come up out of your ge^vei, 
O my p^ojpk:; arid 1 will bring you Into the bmd bmeL And ye 
sIiaB knoir that 1 am ttic Liird^ ^'hen I have opened vout graves^ 
caused you to come up out of your graves, O mv people- And I will 
put my spirit in you, and ye ihaU live, and i will pbux you m your 
own land! and ye shdU know that I the Lord have spoken ii, and 
pafocmed it, the LotcL^ 

In Ezekiel, however, we fiml not only the prophetic vision but 
the procedure, for the time ia at iiaml^ and if is ntxess^ry to 
ptcscrihc the course of action to be raken, the manner m which 
the new temple must be consmictcd, and the divine worship and 
the pxiestho^ ccorganizetL Thus in Eackid*s pteaching the two 
opposed dements of sndeot Israel come together: the prophetic 
ideal and the priestly law. The roorganhatiop and codiheauem of 
the bwr occurs precisely during the exilic period. The canon of 
sacred books is esrabbshed The Old Testament begins to take on 
the suspect which we know today, 

Wt(h the return from csilc the priesthood assumes the pre- 
dominant pa&iriorii. The community must be built up anewp and 
provided with bonds all the mote solid because the cementing 
dement of the state is lacking. And with the predominiuice of the 
priesthood the people's nationalism is asserted ai the expense of 
God^s uaivcisality* 

None the less, whatever historical vicissitudes rcuiy yet be in 
Atore for het^ Israel has made her contribution to hununky. In 
a world w'liich deiHc3 nature and hummbics the gods, tnvdaping 
them in myth, Israd has separated the ilivinc from the aamral 
and the human, ami cben superior to myth. Some authorities have 
maintained that this superiority is only sm apparent onc» sinoc 
Israel has constructed her own myth, that of God maiufesring 
bimsclf to the people and entering into a covenant with them; and 
they have gone tm to declare that only the Greeks overcome 
mythology by the force of iniellccu^ But perhaps this judgement 
reveals tome misunderstanding. It i$ true tlfflt the Gtceks will 
lise above myth in the intclkctual sphere; but the Jew^ rise above 
it in the religious s^phere. And it would be diilicult to prove that 

3 E^jckicl TTTrii:^ 

* H. mnd Jt. A. J'raoiifort, J. A. Wthoti, T. Jicobacn^ W. A Irwin (cit 
n* «. p- pp- 
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this lias any Ics^r function or Importance m the 

huitorj’ of mantind^ 


tv THK LtTEEABlf OEN'aES 

'Fbe historical lod rdigious conception of andent Isntcl h 
expressed and documentated in the collection of hooks known as 
the Old Testament.^ The collection consists of works by different 
authors^ of different dates of odgin, and differing content. It was 
completed after polidcd independence had come to an end^ with 
the intendon of pmirig down the $tary of the mtion and its fifth 
in order to sustain and bind together the ftixure gcncfationsp* 
Ihus the object of tlu? coUe^on i$ not literary but religious, 
and this accounts for tlic fact that a sdection was made of the 
books to be induded. Cemsequendy the present collection is not 
sttictiy The* litceatuce of ancient tsr&d, but so mneh as was 
deemed worrhy of conservadon and transmission. That other 
writings existed which were not included in the canon is indioitcd 
both by a nunibcT of references in the Old Testament itself and by 
the recent discovery of anciott Hebrew manuscripts m the desert 

^ Humrifis of Hduew liEcnrure: J. Hempdf Al/btivMJiht Lr^jv^/Hr^ 
i^^tsdorn J44 A, Lwia, dr ia h^r\a£^ /mW dft J 

la rant di /Va?/ Jmf^ Pijb A«ons the moir necut jmd 

IjitnKliijctloin to the Old TcsmEcne R- H- FfcMcr, [nircduitifa Ib lA# 0 /J 
Titiamou, ijoodon 1^12; A. Benoenj litlrodK/r&n is th* Old Tfiiamm/, cd. 
CaperEhAgen 19 jz; C. KuM^ Dir EMittih*r^ dtt AJia TnlamijftXt Bem- 
.Miwhcd O. m dsi A/tt TLihingm 

I9f6s A. Rcataert, A, Fetiillet, lirfrtidstitm i la Bihli^ h Toiiteii i9j7' Foe the 
irHUrkhrU book** tra view of the large langc of stiadic*, the rracter if nsfcmd 
to the iTH»t recent and jmthomativc coiuincntadci: Tir ItrirrmiJ&ml Crimm! 
CMwa/tnj, onds the edJtonhtp of S. Dd^s. A. C* A 

Briggf^ Edinburgh onward; liaiu^mA ^uv ^ 4 Jl^ edited 

bj O. Eoffcldr* Ttiblngcn 19^4 omwardi; La Sautir Ei6A^ edited by t** Firoti^ 
A. Chmer^ Parif cmwartti; La Sarra edited hj S. Garcdklo 

■nd G. Rinaldi^ Toeuso 1947 onwardt; Dv Hii/sjjt Sj^Ap/fi m JmUfirr Obrr^ 
EtAjff' oJited by F, Ndneher, WUzrhurg 1947 PuvEwk; fW 
Teiiojiuiti dmJsrAi. eillEtd by V. Hetntficht A. Wetaer^ Gottingen 1949 
oawatdSt /tf/irpnoirV edited by G. A. ButTrick^ New Vofb- 
Nuhnilc t9|l nniDrarfi£. A hOiUQgtxpby EUid a ccri^ of exuliag tludief 
ihf tariouA books it gi^nen by H. 11. Roneky (tad.)^ Tht Old Ti-^loMwat istd 
.\iud 7 ^ Chdbrd 

^ On ihe amon cf* G. Ottboiu, Ctdt uW Caito^. A .Tirtify m rit C^motuiafim 
a/ d« Old tJpp£iilt>Lci|icng 
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of Judab. On Uic oilier li^d^ it is possihk that sonic of the books 
hicEudcd In the canoit imy odginoliy' hxirc been of a piohmc 
natui]!:; a^d their mdu^ion to a religious Interpretation of their 

cootenr. 

The order in which the collection is arranged —^always within 
the religious framework—more historical ihan systematic. In 
other words^ the juridical pie^crlpcions^ the ethical tcschuigs^ the 
prophetic prononnixmenLs are set in the context of Hbtorical 
cTcnts^ and appear linked up with and determined by those events. 
Therefore the Biblical books arc arranged in approximately the 
order gf Israel's history. 

!t h obvious chat such conditions must give rise to ejuite 
special edricaJ problems^ different from those encountered so £ai 
ifi andeut Oriental Utemture. It is true that the Israclttc conception 
of literature appro^umatc^ to that of the enviummeut: pursuit 
of practical and not aesthetic aimSi a ^cafit iAtere$t m amhotship^ 
and restricted chronological cvoltiticni of the Uierav)^ forrm. 
Nevertlide55 iherc is a devdoping procesj of composiuon and 
dabomtion of the tc%tt such we hnd now^hcrc else; and this 
process, cnlminiiting in the selection and closing of the canon, 
makes it necessary to work backi to idendfy the prindples govern¬ 
ing the proce^, to isobtc its sources and to 6x their periods. This 
is a hard task^ and to achieve it we are compelkd to rdy upon 
faints and probabilities^ rarely achieving oK^taloiy, 

In regard to Urciary genres the Bibljail books can be broadly 
classified as historical, prophetic* lyrical^ and sapiential. The Old 
Testament also contains extensive passages of rules and regu¬ 
lations hnked up with the peopie^s earliesi libiory and. together 
with tbii history^ compoikig the group of bcKiks known as the 
Pematcudu This brings us lo the very heart of ctiridsm.^ The 
place of the Pentatmidi in the canon b anterior to all the other 
books, but bsc century critidsm divided it up accordirtg to its 
sources and placed it, in its fiml redaction, after the historical and 
prophetic books^ the ma jiority of which have a date of composition 
njoi long after the times to which they relate, Tlus view can be 

* Amcmg chE mure recent ciudua cf. M. ^3oth, 

Sturtgan C A. T'f* TraJiimr 9/ tir^^ 

Oifoid t^l; O. Easri^t» E>it JtJftsff BecLm 1954; G. 

HnUdicr, GfjtHdrliXfirt^mg m Iirmi, Luuil L Lmt, TJ!^ Gw/A e/ 
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said to be licft basically unchan ged by thf most recent 
but besides enticnng farther into tEadng the soorors^ thU kxter 
eziddsm b mate and more demonstmtiag tlmt the mere discovery 
of these sources is inadc<juate because of the possibiliry that thett 
were successive strata and a pieccding long oral tradition.^ 
CoriEequcatly much of the Biblitai material has been JtJated to m 
carlicr date, and archeological inve&dgadon and research in aUled 
fkJds has shown that thb b objectively possible. 

This is tioc the place for an examinadoa of the sootccs!, so we 
can consider the Biblical Tnatedal in the genres w^hich w'c now 
possess^ First we must deal with the hbtoncal books* whose oamre 
and conr^ms we have alteady indicted. These trace the history 
of Israel step by step, reaching thdr peak of documentary ampli¬ 
tude and historiographic acumen in that part of the books of 
Samuel and Kings which rdates to the undivided momtehy. 
They are less e^ctended when dealing with die divided kingdom^ 
though at the same time the cammentadcs and digtessiotw of a 
religious nature arc mom accentuated^ We cm safely assume that 
this part is the work of members of the pdestly class; and the 
same may be said of the two books of Oironid^^ which repeat 
the historj' of tlie kingdo^m of Judah on sifniTiir lines* With 
the political crisis the conJccuuvc historiography cotnes to an 
end; but the books of Eara and Nehemiah provide infomuition 
on the main phases of the retum £ram j*ytlr and the work of re¬ 
construction. 

'Hie prophictic books also have already been discussed^ Begin¬ 
ning with the divided monarchy^ they follow and comiiient upon 
events fcom their own spedal viewpomL Besides the major 
prophets—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel—there arc several 
minor ooes^ who in brief episodes repeat the admonktons to die 
erring people* the announcrmerits of punishmenr to enme^ and 
those of the resurrecrion ffom fukt. At present the prx»pbctic 
iitetarj^ form is unique in the andent Orient; although we hear 
of prophets imong other pcopIcSp we do nor know whether thdr 
flcrividts found espressiofi in anj- litemry production. 

By way of premiss to the di&cussion of the tcmaining literary 
genres—which so tkr have not been ixjusidcfcd and which will 

* On otxi imiiuonr E. hlmLw, Ora/ Tradifm, A Pfvk/rm m 0^^ 

TiJlMcar hJrodneetim, IniuiM 4^(4, 
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cbcrcfoie be troited more aimlyticdljr—mfctMoc i& die cn^mui- 
meat oQcc more raises a problem of iimdamcaia] ia^eroc. What 
has become of the mythologicaj and epic iicetiicuie, of those talcs 
of gods and heroes which fomicd so great a pan of the oth^ 
Odentai iireiatares? in keeping with die character of the new 
TcUgious dunking, these literary gcoics vanish, leaving only a 
few moes behind. Here we have the victory over myth which 
we have found to be peculiar fco IsrajeL 

Hebrew lyriol pocti}-,* * which has m ib fotra the customary 
parallelism of its verse constituents^ achieves its greatest work in 
the book of Psalms. This consists of 150 idigious poems of 
vafious authors in vatious epochs, some of them personal and 
some collective, and dedicated to prayer and the praise of God.* 
Here is a prayer raised to advetsity: 

How loeg, O Lord, wilt thou forget me for rvetr 
How long wilr thou hide ihy feet from me? 

How long shall t take coun^ in nry soul* 

Having borrow in my hean alt the day? 

How long thali mine enemy be eaalti^ ora me? 

Consider and answer me, O Lord my G<sd; 
lighten mine cyes^ lest I sl«p the sleep of deathi 
Ijcit mine enemy #ay* 1 have prtvniied over 
Ijcst ttiine adversaries rejoice when I am moved 
But 1 have trusted in thy mercy; 

My heart shall leioiDc In thy S4dv3don: 

1 4dii ling unco the Lord* 

Because he hath dealt baimtiftilly with me.* 

And the following b a psalm of praise and dianksgjvingt 

It is a gt^ thing to give thanks unco the Lord, 

And to sii^ praises unto thy name, O Most High! 

To show forth thy loving kmdness in the Riaming, 

And thy feithfijlncis every night. 

With an iesmimcnt of ten strings, and with the piaJtery; 

With a solemn sound upon the hafp 

For thou, O Lord, host made me gtad through thv worki 


^ On Hebrew poetry e£ T H. Robtnsoa, Tht Pmif^ OM 
Loddao 

* Fdf a nwEc chorcnigb dstubcatioD of Psalm-typei^ cf. G. Ca^telLbu. 
Uifrnif dti JTffAw/, Teuino i9SJ^ 
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T will friiimpli in tbe worts of thy iLBJuis. 

How gjtac Art diy works, O Lor^ 

Thy thcAights m vctf deep.^ 

^^VnKmg the Hebrew maniucripts which have recently come to 
light in the Judaean desert,^ there are psalms very dmiUi to those 
of the Bible in foim and content. We cannot establish the date of 
their campositton; but it is -worth while consideting as least one 
of them as an c^cimple of a iitcraturc w'hich flourished alongside 
the canonical wort^ and often dealt with teinarkBbly simiLar 
themes. Its theimc is the contrast between human pettiness and 
divine greatness: 

For what is tninr He is eartJL 

He liras formed of dust^ und m dart he returns. 

What can 1 pkn^ \m\e£A thou hiiat desired it^ 

And what can I think, without thy wiH? 

What can i achieve, unless thou has t escabliahed me? 

And how our E be wise, unless thou hast pbuined tbr me? 

What shall 1 speak, unL^ thou open my luouih? 

And how should 1 reply if thou {£dst not make me wile? 
Behold^ thou art prince of vfxh and king of the honoufed ooes^ 
Lord of every spirit and n&r over every wort. 

Whhoui thee nothing is accottiplished; 

Neither is it known without thy wiH 
There is nunc b^idc thee. 

And there is npnc to compare with thee io might.. 

There nothing over aj^inst ihy glory. 

And thy power has no prlct 

Wbo among til thy wondrous greu works 

Is able to stand b^ore thy ^ory? 

What then Is be who rciurns ro his 
That he should prEvail against tbeei^ 

For thy gh'Jry alone thou hast mode *11 these things: 

Blessed ait thou, my Lord, Gcwl of mccevH 

The tcaoscendcncc, emnipotenae, righteousness, and goodness 
of God; the frailty of mm :iruJ nature: these ate the dominant 
themes of the I$iaciitt fidtli, and we find them coherently expressed 
in the iitencure. 

Another notable work of Hebrew lyric is the Book of Lamcn- 
tuions^an example of a w^eUnleflned literary genre which we know 

^ Palm xdL i-4. 'Ctruup. 5^ 

* Cf, M. flunowi (on il p, 5 ), pp. 
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was common ia the indent On£ii£. When di^cus^Lng the Sumer¬ 
ians we refereed to the lament of the goddess Ningil over the 
mins of the dty of Ur. Now we cite the Uchtew lament over 
feUen Jemsakin: 

How doth the city sit sohtaty, that was fxdl of pcopkl 

How is she becotise a* a widowl 

She that was great among the amons^ and ptbocss ampng the 
pto^dnees^ 

How ii the become tributary! 

She weepeth sore in the night, and her teats are on tier cheekj; 

Among all her lovers ahe bath none to comfort her; 

All her feienda have dealt ticacbctondy with her, 

They ane become her enemks. 

J udah b gone into captivity bccaow of aSUcrioiip and tvranse of great 
servitude; 

She dwelleth among the heathen, she noderh no rest: 

All her pcnecniors overtook her within the straits* 

Tlie ways of Ziem do rrtouEn^ becauie none come to the solemn 
assecnbly; 

All her gates arc desoUte, her priesta do sigh: 

Hct virgins are affl^icted, and she herself b in bttccfTte5&. 

Her adversaries arc become the head* her enemies pro^r. 

For the IvOrd liath afflicted her because of the omltifDdc of her 
transgressions.^ 

The last verses am sigiuficam ficom the point of view of geRo-sd 
judgcfiveiit* Iflio ihc miditjotia] liimry g^rc the auihof has 
introduced his own distinctive concept ion of hbtoip the disasTcr 
has come about because of the people's transgressions, the enemy 
has been the iasmimrent of divine chastisement 

One lyde w hich appears ro be profane in content was inter¬ 
preted allegorically as having a religions nsaning, and was in¬ 
cluded in the canon of Holy Scripture (wc are tenunded of the 
Sumerian hymn to king Shu-Sin, our first CLtample of We 
allegorically): the Song of Song?s in delicaie accents dscribes 
the love of a young shepherd and sbepherdoss. The riiephctdess 
says: 

The voice of my belovedi Behold, he cnincthi 
I^caping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 

My bclov^ b like ft roe or a yoang hart: 

Bchuld, he standeth behind fiur wjdl, 

He Luoketh in at the wiodowj. 

He sheweth hunsdf through the Ifttrice, 


* IjrnentauQflf t, 
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My bcloired spake^ and saM tmlo tn^ 

RiAC up, my my faif and come away^ 

For lo» the -primer u past. 

The riin U i>vcf and gone; 

The flowers appear on tb^ earih; 

The time of the ringing of birds is cotnc. 

And ^ Take of the tank is heard in uur Lmd, 

The tetee dpemnh her gietn 
And the vines jlr m fal&unni. 

They give forth theic fragrance, 

Arise* my love* my fair one, and come away*^ 

As we can sec^ the observarion of nacure is acute and yivid^ 
and fCt^Jls the scone$ in Egypd^ love songs. No less remarkable 
is the observation of niaiv whose nLodvcs are conveyed in typi- 
caily local themes. Here is the dcsarfpuon of die beloved shepherd; 

My beloved t& white and ruddy, 

Ttic diiefest among ten thoo^d. 

His head k afr the most fkic gold. 

His locki axe btLshy* and black as a raTen^ 
liis eyes axe like doves beside the water brooks; 

Washed with mtik, and fitly set. 

His cheeks are a bed of spices* as banks of sweet kerbs: 

His Ups ue as Hli^ dropping liquid cmtih. 

Hh hands ace as rings of gold set with beryb 
His body is as ivoty work OFerklil with sapphires. 

His kgs are as pillars of marble* set upon sockets of linje gold: 

I Sts aspect U Ufce Lebanon* caceEeot as the ecdtxs. 

J-lia mouth is nwKt aweet, yea, he is altogetber lovely, 

TTiis is mj beloved, and this Is my fiie n di 
O daughters of Jerusalem.* 

And here is another admlrubtc description of nature: 

Come^ tiiy beloved^ 1^^ ^ Sl^ forth into the field; 

Let us lodge in the villages. 

Let US go up early to the vineyards; 

Lee as see whether ike vine ksih budded, and its Idossom be open, 
And the pomegranates be in flower: 

There will I give thee my lo\ie. 

The mandrakes give fortli &agTa.ncC| 

And HC our doors are all manner of precious fruits* new and old* 
Which J have laid up for thee, O my bebved," 

Tlic Song of Songs is thoroughly attbdc in the direct vi vidness 

^ SoDg of Smugt il. a-i|, * Bang of Bongs v* to-iB, 

* Scjcg of Songs* vil* t l-ly* 
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of its inspinidon and the absence of shackling conventions. Its 
poetry transcends the rime and the environment in which it was 
ctcatcd^so fitr as their conditioning inlliieace is concerned: indeed, 
like some of the wisdom literature, it transcends the ngid unity of 
thought of ancient Hebrew literatute. 

Wisdom iitcmtuie^ fiouiishcs in numerous writings more than 
worthy to be set alongside the similar tests of the other Odenml 
peoples, and dosdy linked with those texts in inspiiadon and 
iheaiics. We begin with the book called Trovetbs* in the Old 
Te^tamentf but which could more appropriately be called 
Maxims. We select some ol these with a more profound signifi¬ 
cance: 

As vinegar to the tccthp and as smoke to the e)^cs. 

So i$ the dii£gatd to them that send hinu* 

There ifl he dm maketh himself rich^ jTt horfa nothing. 

There k he that maketh himself poor, yet hath great wealth.® 
He that spareth his ted hateth his son: 

But he that lovetb him chasteneth him betimes* 

Better la litik with die fear of the Toid, 

Than great treasure and trouble ttterewjih. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where Jove 
Thui a stalled ox and hAtred there with.* 

He that is dov to imger is better then the mightr: 

And he that ruJtih hit spldi than be that taketh a dry.* 

Even a foak when he holdeih his pcace^ is counted wise: 

VClien he shutteth his bps, he e$ esteemed aa pmdenr J 
The duthfiil will not plow by reason of the winrer; 

Thetefore he shall beg in horveat^ and have nothing.® 

It is bettet to dwell in the eoirser of the housetops 
Thttn with a contcniiEius woman in a wtde honse-* 

Thetc are four diin^ which are link upon the earth* 

But they are cxoceding wUe: 

The ants arc a people not strong. 

Yet they provide their meat in the summery 


* On wndom litetaturc cf. H. Ranwa, Tiv OfJ TufimtMt midifjm 
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The Cdriici ire bill a f«hle fealty 
Yet mike tftjty their hou^ in the rodbj 
The ioeuw hive nn king, 

Yet go they forth all of them by binds; 

The Ihurd taketh hoid with her hands. 

Yet is she in kings’ palaces.* 

Of these Proverbs, one group {chap* xaii, 17 to acsiv, la) cet^als 
so close in affinity in tonctpiLon and expressioD with the Egyptian 
maxims of Amenemopet that we arc forced to conclude that 
they are Utetariiy dcpcfideot. But in other cases the sources on- 
fiot be identilted, or the background h that of lypicaUy hniditc 
Bocitty and its beliefs. 

Beside the maxims there are counsels in the fuB and proper 
sense- Some highly signiiinant examples are to be found in Eccies- 
iastkus (also tdrerred to as Siranh^ or Bcn-SiEa)| a composltian of 
late date, and therefore not umvcisally included in the canon: 

Praise no man for his beauty^ 

And abhor no man for his arowaiK. 

Of no accoimt among flying mihgs it the bee* 

But her fruit is supreme among iiroducts.* 

Hast thou h^rd something? lit it die with thee; 

Be of good courage, it wlU not hurst tbeci 
A fool cravaiicth in pain because of a word, 

As a womofi in labour because of a dtihL 
Like an arrow that sdckcdi in the fleshy thigh. 

So is a word in the inward parts of a fooL* 

There is no poisoQ above th& poison of a serpent. 

And there is no wmrii mhovc dm wtsth of a wotnscL 
1 would rather dwell with a lion and a dragon, 

Than keep bouse with a wicked womam* 

Some tracts of Hebrew fable have snnrived as insertions in 
Biblical books. Tlic most striking example is Jotham^s speech to 
the Sbeebemites m the Book of judges, Qdcon'a son Ahknekeh 
has siaki his brethren and has had himself chosen as king of 
Shechem. Only Jotham has escaped He goes to the Shechcmitcs 
and tells the foliowing fabk^ the meaning of which is that they* 

* PkOTCfbft ttt, * 4 - 4 . 

* Ecdetuunicin (Simeh} »* i-|, Tbii pwage and ihc twi> fnib^Hng Oflei 
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together with Abimdccb, have chosen the worst part, and will 
quickly regret it: 

The trees went forth on a tirae to anoint a kine over thnn; aad 
they said bo the olive tree, Eeigti thou over ttt gui the olive tree 
said unto tbtKi^ Should 1 leave my fitness, whcrewiLh by me they 
honour God and irum^, to go and wave to and fjpo over the trees^ 
And tlic trees said to the hg tree* Come thou, and rcfgn erver m. 
But the fig tree laid unto tfen. Should 1 leave my sweetness, and 
my good &ult, and go to wave to and fito over tli treesr And the 
trees said unco the vifie^ Come thou, aod reign over ua. And the 
vine said unio thettt, ShmiJd 1 leave my wine^ which checteth God 
and man^ and go to wave to and &o over trees? Then nid all 
the trees to the bcambk^ Come thou, and reign over us. And the 
brombk said unto the tre«* If in truth ye anoint me king over yon* 
then come and put ytrax trust in my shadow: and if notv let fire qomc 
ouc of the biar^lfv devour the cedars of Lebanon.^ 

Another type of wisdom nterature, already well known to us 
from the Mesopocamiaa peoples* tunja up again in Israel: the kind 
which centres round the problm of the ^ghreoua Man sufTeiing. 
The bwk of Job raises this problem, to discuEs it at length: 

Tenors arc burned upon me. 

They chase mine honour as the wind; 

And my welfiirc b passed away as a doud 
And now my Soul is poured out within me; 

Days of aiHffiicrci have taken hold upon me. 
la the night Reason my bones ore pieiced in me. 

And the pains that gnaw me take no fcst. 

By the great force nf my disease is my garment disfigured: 

Jc bind^ me about as the calUr of my coat, 
ilc hath cast oic intn the mire» 

And 1 am beemne Ulee diiit and ashes. 

I cry unto thee, and thou dost not answer me; 

1 stand up, md thou iookest at cat 
Thon art tmned to be eniel oci me: 

With the might of thy hand thou perreentest me. 

Thou lifoesb me up to the wmd, tbeu causest toe lo dde ufmn in 
And thou dissolvcat me in the storm. 

For I know that thou wilt bring me to dearly 
And m the bextse appointed for all living,, * 

Did I oot wrep far him that was In croi^Ie? 

Was not my soul grieved for the needy? 

When I Itx^kcd for good, then evil came; 

And when 1 waited for If^t, there time tkeknea* 
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Israel 

The answers to tills probletn iccaH Eho« which wcfe fouod in 
Mesopomnia. In ihc first place, how cm man know wba: is good 
and what bad? How can he penetrate into God's jndgenraiis? 
One of Job's compamons objects: 

Omst dioEi by sidling find out God? 

Omst ihou find put the Akcughty imto pctfection? 

It is » hi^ IIS heaven; wimi cm^ rhcHi da? 

Deeper tlmn Sheob what catist dirm know? 

The measufc ihereof is longer than tin; earlK 
And broadet: than the sea. 

If he pass dupugh^ and shut up^ 

And mjtp judgement^ thEn who fart h^f {ujn? 

For he knowcdi vain mcfi: 

i-le seeth iaiqnity sJso, even though he consider it not* 

But vain man h void of uaderstanding, 

Yca« man is bom as a vild ass*s cok.^ 

The second answer brings fiml libciatioo. For all that the 
righteous man rufers he will in thr end be rewarded. Just as the 
wicked mm will not es^^pc chastisement* The book doses with 
a description of Job restored to his original prospertry! 

So the Lord blessed the Utter end of Job more than his beginning: 
find he had fourteen thousand sheep, and six thousand cameU^ and a 
thuusand yoke of oacn, and a thousand shc-asscSi. He had abo seven 
sons and thro daughters*., - And tn ah the land were no women 
found so hu m the daughters of Job; and their fiiLher gave them 
inheritance amoc^ thek brethreiL Asid after ihis Job lived an 
hundred and forty ycaia, and saw his rotLS, and his sons* sops, even 
four gcncradoiis. So job dkd, being old and fiiU nf days,^ 

We dose PUT review of the wisdom liceramte wfith the poetry 
of human sorrow® and pcssimisn], w^bich finds czEpression in the 
book of EedesiastesK One would not have said tlir such poetry 
was cangciiial to Israel, wdth its just and merciful God in whom 
human anaicty is appeased. But it must be observed that tH$ b a 
work of late date^ and not free from the influenoe of Greek 
thought. Moreover* for all its expression of woiM-wcanness, it 
cannot be said chat the Book of Ecclesiastes is lacking in faith in 
God: athcr docs it move in a difiexent sphere; it ignores rather 
than denies, and ends by taking refuge in deity. This provokers a 

* Job xj, 7-12- * Job idii, is-t7. 
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number of pjoblem^ of critidsuii how much of the test is origmal, 
how much added, how much imet|?obxcd? Bm c^cn addiiion and 
tntcrpobiJan arc indicaiiorLS of the Israelite tititmcfli of the 
philosophy of pain. 

Eodesuites opens with a vision of the 64 ±ility of hunuin 
affiuts, destined to be fcpcatcd aimlcrsly unHci the sum 

Vanity of vanities* faith the Preadber; raiky of yanines* alt is 
vanrn*. Wbai ptohi huh man of all his labour wherein he bhauteth 
under the fufi? One genciauoa goeth* and ainiathet gesemion 
cometh; axid die earth abldeth for ever* The sun also ahseth, and 
the sun gi>etb- down^ and hastcdi to his place uhete he aiiscth* The 
wind goeib toward the south* 213d tnmeth aboat unto the north; 
it lumeib about contmually in its eoune, tnd the wind rctucneth 
again to tis dfcuita- All the rivers run into the sea^ yet the sea It not 
fmh muo the place wbiihcr ebe rivers go^ thithH' they go agaui. AH 
things are lull of weariness; man cannot utter ii: the ere is not ixiis- 
fied with seeing* nor the ear idled with beadng. That which has bwt 
ii that which shall be; and that which has been done a chit which 
shall be done: and there is no new thing under the son.^ 

Wisdom is just as vaint 

I the Freidiet was king ovec larad in Jerusalem* And t applied 
tny heart to seek and seaich out by wisdom oonceming flU rhat is 
done under heaven: ti is a lore ttavajl that God hath gtven to the 
sons of men eo be ex^dsed thettwiilk 1 h^vt seen all the works 
that are done under the tun; and behold* all It vanilv and t ttfhing 
after wind. That which it crooked cannot be made ttiai^hi: and 
that which is wanting cannot be numlxted, 1 communed with mine 
own heart* saying* Lo* 1 have gotten me great wisdom above aQ 
that were before me In Jetusaletn; yea, my heart hath had great 
experience of wisdom and knowledge. And 1 applied my heart to 
know wisdom* and to know midnw and folly; 1 pereeived that this 
also was a stTiving after wind. For in much sisdum is much gtirfi 
and he that incpeosclh knowledge increasetb sorjow^* 

These passages are among the finest in the Old Testauiem* and 
they would have to be included among those whith are least In 
harmony with the spirit which dominares the Old Testament, if 
the Prcsichef did not rcadi the following conduaion: 

This is the end of liie matter; all hath been beacd: fear God, and 
keep the comniandmeiLis; for this is the whole duty of man. For God 
tlmll bring every man into [udgement, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be go^ tir whether it be eviL* 


’ Ecekmm I, 2-^, 
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Is this passage an addiiicn bv a laicf hand? Ot m altemion of 
the original teati? Once more we are faced with the old problem, 
and he who seeks to resolve it mosi not ^ply his own logic, but 
enter into thar of the environment and seek the answer thenoe. 

A noteworthy part of Hebrew^ literature has a juridical content,^ 
in the broad sense of laying down prescripaons of not oniy a 
legal but also an ethical and feligious nature. For the purpose of 
comparison with the laws of the neighbouring peoples, we mav 
divide the Hebrew material into two group. The first, consisting 
of genecaJ and uncondkional rules^ seems original and character¬ 
istic of Israel, in both inspiration and fcmntdation. The second 
group, on the other hand, Ls of the type usual in the ancient 
Orient: a series of hypotbeticaL istarticukr eases together with the 
corresponding disposJtiorts. But their comenr is rather dlSerent, 
both because it is adapted to the special conditions of Hebrew 
socictVj and because of the ethii^ note, which is to be more 
frequently observed here than in other cases. 

A chafactcristic example of general laws is the Decalogue, This 
conrim of the ten great precepts which consrimte the foundaiicm 
of tdigious and moral life: to worship God^ to keep the holy dap, 
to honour one's parents, not to kill, not to steal, and so oti. Some 
of the condemnations of iLoners found in the Book of Deuteron- 
amy are of a similar absolute character. The Lcvires pronounce the 
maledictions, and the people approve them in chorus: 

And the Levites ^halL answee^ and say unto lU the men of I$nie1 
with ^ loud voire, 

Cursed be the man that maketh a gcaven or molten umge, an 
abominauon unro the Lord, die work of die hands of the crafisman, 
and setteth it up in secret. And aU the people shall answer and say* 
Amen, 

Cursed be iicr that stfticth light by hiS hnher or his mother. And 
all the people shill saj, Amen. 

CutM be he that removeth his neighbour's landmark, And all 
the pcc^k shall say. Amen. 

Oirscd be he that nuketh the blind to wander out of the way. And 
All the people shall say. Amen. 

Cursed be he that wnesteth the judgement of the stranger, father^ 
lei^^ and widow. And oil the people shall say, Amem 

* On Hebrew kw: A. Alt; Dit Uriprm^ dti iirmUfircAtm l^pxig 
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Cui^cd be he that confirmeth aut the watth of this kw to do them. 
And a!l the people shalt 

These aie obviously comimadmtrrt^ conveyed in commio^ary 
form, that is, in the focm of ccmdeinnatjoii of those who do not 
keep them- 

We come now to ifat case law, ihc prescription of pamculjtr 
solutions for panimlar instances. Its contciu reveal the main 
lines of the Israelite organkadon of society. 

First and foremost, to deal with the classes of tiic population. 
As we have seen, in Mesopotamia tliece were pattidans, plebeians^ 
and slaves. Here the distinction between pairicians and plebeians 
disappears: all free citizens are equal m the eyes of the law. The 
oonjlkion of slaves is precanous httc, as elsewhere; but tdlglon 
exercises a modctatlng influenof, as for example in prescribing 
that slaves are to be liberated In die sevemh yeai^ 

If ihou buy an HebtDew sm’ant, six years he shall serve: and in the 
seventh be shalJ go om free for nothlnig. If he pome in by himseU^ 
he shall go out by lunuelh if he be married, dieo his wife go 
out with him." 

The head of the ramily is the father, as usuiU- Polygamy is 
permitted. A characredstic form of marriage ia the Icvirate, of 
which wc bare already found a comesponding form among the 
Hittites. in Deuteronomy it is fomitiktcd thus: 

irbrethrcn dwell together, and one of them die, and have ffco 
the wife of the dead shall not marry wilhoat unto a sttangej: hex 
busbaml*s bruihct shall go in unto Iter^ cuiti uks her to and 
perform tlic dutj’ of an huiband'ft broth» unco her. And it shalt be, 
diat the hmbom which she beareth shall succeed in ibe of hk 

brother which is dead, that his name be not blotted out of Israel* 

As everywhere cfac in ihc Orient, divorce is allowed, widi 
certain protective restrictions. Inhcriumce is threugh the male 
line, whmh places women bi a decidedly pre^rious position. In 
this coeinectiofi it muse not be forgotten that for all its religious 
and ethical de\'ation andcni brad presents a stage of develop¬ 
ment of social conditions far behind that of peoples with a long 
ttaditioD of sertlcd avilizarion. 

* t^rerononty ixvli, i4-=6. * ExaJiu tti, r-j. 
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Uw imcd oa die Scmidc pdndptc of leutifliiao! 

Thott flhaJt give life foe lifcp eye for eyc^ ti>oiti far vooth^ baud for 
lisiikdf foot for fooc» buEning for burniag^ ■wDund for rround, stdpe 
for stripe, 1 

Nevertheless, this law Ls miiigated in various cases* To begm 
with* as in Mesopotamia it is applied only betweta free dtizccis. 
An otfcnoc against a slave is expiated by selling him freei 

And if a man smite the of his servant, or the eye of his maid* 
and destroy k, he shall let him go free for his eye's ^e. And if be 
smite out his loariscrvant's tooih, or his maidservam^i tooth: he 
shall let him go fete for his tooth's sake.* 

Afoicover, a distinction is drawn between valuntary and in* 
volantfliy ofrcnces; 

He that smitetfa a man* so that be die* shall surely be put to death. 
And if a man lie not in wait, but God deliver him IniD his hand; then 
1 wUl appoint thee a pbee whither he shaU Ree,* 

The cthiod note whldi is to be observed in cemin passages of 
Israelite law, and is associated witJi the cunceprion of God as 
merciful and just, can be iltustrared by further examples: 

And a stranger shak thou not wrong, neitber shalt thou oppress 
him: for ye were stiangos in the land of Egypt* Ve slmll not aMict 
Any Widow* or fitherless chiUl. If thou afflict them m any wi^, and 
rbey cry ar all unto me, I will surely bear thdr cry; and my wnkth 
shall was hot, and 1 will kill you with the sword: and your wives 
shall be widows, and your children fatherless. 

If ihou lend money to any of my people with thee that h poor; 
thou shalt not be to him as a cfcditor* ncitber shall ye Uy upon him 
usury. If fhou at all take tby neighbour'^ garmenr to pledge, thou 
ihalt restore it unto him by that the sun goeth down: for that h bk 
only covering, ir id bii garment foe his skim wbetdn shall he deepi^ 
and it shad come to pass, when lie crietb unto use, that 1 will hear; 
for J am gractaus,^ 

And again: 

If thou meet ihine enemy's ox or his ass goioE astray, thou fhali 
surely bring it back to him again. If thou see me ass of him that 
bateth thee lying under his burden* and wooldest forbear to help 
him, thou ihilt surety help with himA 

Certain formulations* in particular the theme that widows and 
orphans ate to be protected* are already well known to us from 

* Exodus Mi, X 3 -J* ^ Exodus m, 16 - 7 , * Exodui ni^ ii-ij, 
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die legal Uteiatuie of other peoples m the aacieot OrienL But 
others are nnr; for tastaocx, the mjuoctioa to lore &oi ooly our 
fiieods but our enemies too, to help those vho hate lu as well as 
those who lore us, are presages of New Testament thctms; and in 
these injuncdons Isiaelite nudonaliim is less eaxlusitrc and restric- 
ted. That is understandable, since it is in this meata] and spieitual 
world that the New Tesnment has its roots, 

V THE AR-TISTiC TYPES 

If there is any one form of culture which distinctty and vividly 
expresses the exclusive doaunadon of religion which we have 
noted as charactensdc of Ismel, it is act. ^ As we know, Israelite 
religion prohibits the reptescntaiion of deity^ and this prohibi¬ 
tion is fulfidenc to frosnatc all development of the visual am: 
sculpture and painting. All that remains, in tonscqueuce, are the 
scanty architectural monuments and the customary productions 
of minor arts, and small-scale relief in particular. So one may well 
ask whether it is possible to speak of Israelite art at all. The answer 
will be affirmative in the purely superficial sense that monuments 
do exist; but negative if one looks for the gnat impulses of 
artistic production, or fer their chatacreristics and their pramcal 
realiaation. 

One wottld go so Cir as to say that the Israelite hostility to art 
extends even to the carving of inscripdons. Is it not an outstand¬ 
ing and singular fact that the great kings of Israel have left not 
one cootraeinotative stele, not one victory stone? Yet they bad 
eoteeptises to commemorate and victories to celebrate, and jt was 
fully customary (O' commit them to stone for posterity to read, 
as ia shown by the practice of the much less important petty kings 
of neighbouring states. If it b objected that it b quite by chance 
tbat we have not found any such insetiptions, we may reply 
Palestine b the most thoroughly explored region of dif Near 
East, it is difficult to believe that the absence of toscriptions is 
fortuitous: there must be more profound causes for it, even if 
the nature of those causes remains uncertain. For what religious 
law forbids mscriptions? 

In the architectural tield, remains of fortified places have come 

^ On Hebrew irt In generej; A- Rdfeoberj;, AMtimS Atif, New 
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10 light in nuuc one spot: ve may insunce those io Samaria, 
in Lnehish, and in Haaor, The walls are built according to a 
system w’hich follows the Caiuanitc tradition. The palaces 
bdoog to the same tradition; or to put it mote piecisely, like the 
Canaanite palaccs they confoim to the main lines of Mesopo¬ 
tamian architcdute. They axe based on one or nMue courtyards, 
with the tooms gcouped around and openiog on to them. Natur¬ 
ally, the propottians are far mote modest: as complied with the 
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□Tcr z6o chambers of the royal palace at Mari, that of Samaria 
has thirteen.’ 

Nothing has survived of the religions edidees. But the Biblical 
tradition completely makes up for the lack of archeological data 
by providing a detailed description of the oelehcared temple 
whi^ Solomon built at Jerusalem* (Ftg. f). Tt consisted of a 
fbtecourt, in which stood a sacdtidal altar and a great vessel (at 
water, the ‘sea of brooae'. A gate flanked by two columns, also 
of bronze, led to the enirance halL Beyond it was the oentfa! hall, 
containing a golden altar for perfumes and a table of cedarwood 
for the sbewbread. Finally there was the sanctuary, veiled by a 
curtain; it was a dark, cubical chamber in which the Ark nf the 
Covenant was kept. It was entered only by the high priest, once a 


1 On SamaflB cT. A. Forfoc, Sjuasrit rgpifdfi J» Kenchite! 
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year, on the Day of Atonement. The temple flanked on two 
sides and at due rc^ by ^mall cubical rooms ari^gcd in storeys. 

It is easy enough !0 answer the question whctlir this temple 
showed any odgimlity of stmcmie. The 1‘icbrcws neither had nor 
wished to have any originihty in this tegand. There was no archi- 
tectural tradition in thdr nomadic heritage* So they rdied on 
Phoenickn artisans* whcuii Solomon called in. The Phoenidans 
in rum did not have any marked artistic irsdcpendcncc. As we have 
already observed, they cairte w irhin due orbit of Egyptian influ¬ 
ence. So it will occasion no surprise that Solomon's temple, with 
its succession of halls leading to the most remote and obscure 
of allp the sanctuarj^ repeats features already found in Egypt. 

In the absence of ^colpcute and paititing wc go straight to di^ 
cn^sion of the productions of minor arts. These consist of small 
scale reliefs, on seals or ivory plaques. The scak,^ which axe verj- 
numerous^ ace of the stamps not the cyliudec type, and usually take 
the Egyptian scaralxud form. The designs engraved on them 
consist itmitily frf gryphons, sphinses, scarabs, Mid solar discs^ 
always whh wings: that is th^ am all highly ebaracteristic of 
E^’ptian art. Wc lately find anhmi %ures, such as lions, buUs^ 
birds, and monkeys^ and more rarely still larc their representations 
of divinities. These arc in any case of foreign importation and 
retain a purely ornamental \'alue^ Equally raie are representa¬ 
tions of the human form, which ace generally m an attitude of 
worship. 

The style is static and the purpose omamental, even down to 
the ijiscriptions with the owners' names accompanying the de- 
sigm; thcic usually spread over two lines. Similar features are 
found in the small ivory plaques w'hich are pbsd on the inner 
walls of palaces: at Samaria spccimcm have been found bearing a 
cherub (PL XXIX) and the Egyptian god Horus the cbildj* 
other specimens have been found at Megiddo, and, quite recently, 
by Israeli creavators at hluzQt. The doininant infliJCDCc of these 
themes U also Egyptian; and the route hy which it came was 
probably Phoenida* The Hebrew tninor arts fall whoUv witliln 
the area of Phoenician or^ more generally, Syrian produedon; mid 

* Cf. A. fttlfcnbcTK* AjKfiM Hitfrw Sta/^, loodco 1950, 
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it cm be said that they possess no definite element of indhriduaiity 
or c£ mdepcndcnccH 

Summing up Israelite dviiixation as a whole, we most poinr out 
how' thoroughly homogeceous it is* Lilce the polidctl, Litoary 
legal forms, the artistic gcoics aU poiot in the one ditectioii, 
towards the xeligious faith. This is true to some e^oent of aU the 
peoples of the andent Oriem; but only to some citoit, because it 
is one thing for religious priodples to be reflected in the forms of 
life and culture, ami another for them to be the domimnt, indeed 
exclusive, condition and dieme of those forms. In view of the 
schematic simplicity of the Israelite piincipleSi it is understandable 
that the faanix^ of this culture should be so individual and 
harmomoua, in contiost to ^ose of others, whose disparate 
components did noi always haimonhe and fuse into a single 
whole. In this sphere Isrscl lays down the foundations of its 
future. The religion of the people is not the rcligioo of the state, 
and so it survives the state for centuries. Yet a further stqi can be 
taken, with the realisation that the people itself is not neocs^ry. 
That step will be taken by Christianity; Israel could nor take it| 
because it would put an end to that very concepdon of history 
which bad made her survival possible at alL 
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The Synthesis 
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THE PERSIANS 


I THE SYNTHESIS AND THE END OF AN iRA 

W iiEH Cyxiis Ikbybn \n luc., tfac ^sroild was old* 

Moj 7$ k knew ks smtiqikty/ ^ 

These arc Ehe opemog ^otd^ of Olinstcad^s hisroiy of the 
Pmhm cmpiic. They *re dfcBilly chosen, and make it cosier to 
understand that cult of antiqmt)^ ^hich semis to take possession 
of the last BabFyloman period. The story of the nndciit Orient 
is drawing to Its dose. And yet, by a stmngc contrast, on the 
very eve of the final crisis it aducTcs its rmximiim exten^ion^ 
imificadon, and power. Up to and beyond its bounckdes^ from 
India to Libya, a single empite^ is built up from diverse pcoplcSp 
and the synthesis which had existed momentarily under the 
Assyrians now becomes a stable condition, teinforced by an 
enlightened policy of tibcralky and tolerance. It is a universal 
monarchy, ifac kingdom of 'the four quarters of the mth\ the 
conception which wx taking shape as a will to power, and 
which now is put Jnto pmctioc in the fVdIness of reality. Only the 
west remains outside die s^mthesb; and so then arise the condi- 
tians for the inevitable and dedrive dash. 

The chief actors in this new phase of history arc Indo-Euro- 

* A. Ti OIimtcaiL P^Jisn Ejapt/Vt Oak^D p* U 

*0x1 andcnc Itkd in gcactih CL lii4Eit, DcIa|iortr, L'^lraif 
JE/iPm ii PiTjw iJ (a Park R. GhinhmAu, 

Humoodswurtb ts^H« ^ der Diccn, Dk tPW/ dtr StuttgaTt 

ayi 
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peans^ known to be k?flg im.ee on the Itaman plateau^ 

hut who form strong polidoa! organisms only dunog tb^ Bxsi 
millrnniijm, ^pccftdkig with an iaEciisc of cr^paosion to¬ 

wards the outside world. This is the second wwc of lodo-Eitro- 
pean pcnctcatxort into the area of [he andeni Orieat^ ^d it con- 
sdtuics the last cthnk foioc to animate the history of that area^ 

The pettphen' criuniphs over the centre. The great t*illey dvii- 
izadons are exhausted by their thousands of years of history, 
drained of blood by the recurrent crises to which t hri f orgamsms 
have been subjected; and the o.talysts of history, too, the peoples 
of the mountains and the desert, h^xe exhausted thdf funenon, 
at the very momem when it achieved irs end and the isolated 
independent states were dissolved. 

The shift in the oeane of gravity exrends the bounds of history 
and dh'crsifics its probleD:is: the roads are opened to the Middle 
and Far East, while on the empite^s other boundary the western 
ftontim arc crossed at the vital point of the Bosphorus. Even 
before the arrival of the militar y crisis the andenr Orient dissolves 
hy the ohlitcnatiofi of the geographical limits demarcating it and 
determining its history. 

But the end of the andent Orientnl civilizations is distinguisb- 
able paiticukcly in the sobde and mcrcsshig crisis of the concep¬ 
tion of the universe which JS their own, Isx^ has already made a 
deep breach in it by showing that the divine Gin be severed ftom 
the human and natural and set up as an auionomous moral force 
transcending political contingencies. Now Iran^ distant in time 
and space, repeats the cleavage, tliough tn a stiuctimlly diferent 
form, ami reasserts the moral condition, transcending not only 
the political but the national lunitations. 

As proof of this, we shall see the religion of Zarathustra 
propagaiing itself indepcndenily of the majincr in which the 
Persian empire is cstabiUbed, And if for chat very reason the 
txmncction berweea the two paths of Iranian dvilizaticm_poli¬ 

tical and religious—becomes a problem^ it is that henceforth 
the andent Onent is capable of prodticing a cosmic vision not 
conditioned by ^tes or peopteSn TTus is Its greatest achievement, 
and at the same time involves its defeat and cncL 
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n "THE HISTORICAL OUTLINES 

The prologue to the new chapter of hiriorj^ is provided by the 
empire of the Medes^ who arc of Iranlin stock and dosely relied 
CO the Persians* In the $es^eath century B*c* they establish a 
powerful state and, under king Cyasaics, defeat Assyria and 
pcocmcc into Armenia and Anatolia^ being checked only at the 
rira- flalys by thr resistance of the Lydians. This empire is 
meteoric and ^sappears soon after its appearance- In the middle 
nf the following century Cyruses Persians throw off ils yoke* take 
over the power, and set crjc along the open roads of erpansion- 

CyroSj the fnundef of the Achaemcnid dynasty, h the grcatcGt 
conqueror in the history of the andeni Orient. In eleven years 
(5 JO-535 3.0.) be thrusts on the one iside into the heart of India, 
and on the other occupies Amtolia and Babylonia with all its 
teftitories as &r as the ftonticr of Egypt. 

Thus the greatest of the ancient Oriental empires comes into 
being. Why docs it achieve such a sweeping success? Undouhtediy 
it due in part w the yauthful eneirgics of the new conquerors^ 
and the crisis which the andent empires have experienced or arc 
passing through ar this tinie: the Hinite has (alien* the Assyrian 
has fallen, the Egyptian is conftned within the bounds of Egypt 
itself, the Babytoman is undetmined by internal discord. But it is 
certain that so extensive an empire, coneisting of peoples and 
cultures widely differing one from, anotber, could not have sub¬ 
sisted and triumphed without a polidcal formula of its own^ and 
a system, in which the old and the new could be reconciled* the 
tesbtanccs and conflicts diminished, and the tendencies to union 
fostered and strengtheaed. Indeed, CynisV greatest achievement 
n precisely in this direction* Everywhere he respects local tradi¬ 
tions and adapts himself to them- Moreover, wiih hia di^rincitve 
view of history he presems himself as the legitimate successor to 
the local dynasties^ which have been found warning because of the 
faults of their representatives; he isikcs over existing institutions 
without modifleatioo; honours the gods of other peoples 

* On the hktety of the PenLtm^ in gentMl; G, G. Cameron;. Hiurg^ ft/ 
E^j /fMp Chioigo 1956; JL T, Otiinte*d. oil- n. 1, p. 171- for the »oun»i 
F. H. Wmbuh, Dw Kiilouthri/um Jtr ipn; R- G. 

Kcfif, OUPifiiM. Tixrti, Ncw Haven 19jo (I am infomued 

ifcmT H ipeconcl eiiidon ippcered in 19^3 5 ^ hut have mji Jml »Gc«a io 
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imices them bh awn. Dctibtlc^a aomc of this cm be 
to prop^gandii 2nd cxf)c<lienc\';^ but tbc assertion of the moral 
pdudpk, the elevadoa of tolerance to 4 systcfrii the aim at 
coexistence beyond the point of political necea$jt]r\ aJi bear witness 
to on indubitably high ethical Icml and a conctetc liberaiity^ 
and dctetmiDc the adi'ance of ptactkal action along the Ums indi¬ 
cated by die tbcorctical p remis ses. 

The foregoing remarks axe perhaps best r rrmp litied by the 
inscription, which telk the story of the conquest of Babylon. 
Using the language of the country be has conquered, Cyrus asserts 
that its own god Msfduk^ who was despised by the lot^ king 
Kabonidus^ bos chosen him and scut him to restore the faith ; 

(^arduk) scanned and looked chcDUgh dJ the cduntiies^ seeking 
1 dghteoua ruler willing to lead him (i.e. to Maiduk^ in the 
annual procession}. He uttered the najue of Cyrua, king of Amhan^ 
declaring him nilef of all the world. p - hlardul^ the great laid, 

C ’oicaof of bis peonkj beheld with joy Cyms''s good deeds and 
s upf^ht hem« and lode him march agojnst his dty Babylon. He 
made him set out cm the rood to Babylon^ going at his side as a uuc 
firiend. His huge army—its number, like tim of the waters of a tiver^ 
codd not be oDunted^-mndied on with theif weapons packed awa>v 
Wilhcmt anj battle^ Marduk brau^ht them into his town of Babylon* 
Aparmg k wfu caWniry. He deltvcrcd Luto Cyrus’s hunAn Nabod- 
dus, the king who did not worship him. All the iababiumv of 
Babylon as well as the entire land of aumer and Akkid, princes and 
grrteniDrs included^ bowed to Cyrus and kissed his feet, juliiknt 
and with ihinlDg &ces because he had teedved the kleigihip. 
Happily they gmeted him Ai the master by who^ help iltey hu 
come to hfe out of death and had been spared disaster^ and 
they worshipped hia very nanie.^ 

Cpus^s acm Cambyses (jifl-pa n.c,) extends the conquests 
farther wesrtvmrd; he occupies Egypt and pcoctmes into Nubia 
and Ethiopia. These events arc of great historical signifijcanoe; 
with the disappeafance of its most indcpendenc portion the anoent 
Orient achieves integral unity. 

Whether Cambpes continued his father’s enlightened policy 
is a probJem* According to Greek sources he ridicules Egyptian 
religion, destroys its etmplc$p iwid kills the sacred bull .Apis. Is 
this truth or legend? If legenii, on what facts is it based? V 7 c 

*0, G. O. Carnemn, AacMnti fn R. C. Dmtgn (cir. n. p. 11), 
PP‘ 71797- 

* PfitihArd, pp, 
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lack direct snfonrudoci which would provide w these 

questions.^ 

On his wav back £roro Egypt Carobyses learns that a revolt has 
broken out in Persia: Gaumata the Magian has posed as the 
sovereign's dead brother and assiuned power. Combyses dies 
on his way hoine. But Darius^ the scion of another branch of 
the Achaemenids^ raises hii standard and puts the usurper to 
death, re-establishing ihc dynasty. The lengthy inscription whkh 
records these events repeats to the sphere of mtemai politics the 
□Jd theme of oBcnded and re^^tored ;u$tice; the king dearly aims 
at leghnnizing his accession. But the inscription also contains one 
pardcuiarly Lnteiesdng feature which raises a religious problem; 
Dadxis refers again ^d again to the protection accorded him by 
Ahuramayda^ who is the god prodatmed by Zarathustra- The 
inscription says: 

I am Dadua the Great Kiug» King uf Kmgs^ King of Pccsia, 
King of countriESt Hy^taspe^^ grandson of Araam^ ^ an 

Achaemeniiin . >. 

Saiih Darius the King: By the favoiir of Hfthuramazda I am king- 
Ahufiinuucdjt bestowed the kingdom upon me. 

Saith Darius the King: The kingdom which had been taken away 
from our &niil}v I put in its place. I rc^tablEslied it again on its 
fbundadom Aa before, so I made the sancruuks which Gaumnra 
the Mogian destroyed^ I lestcred to the people the pastures and the 
herds, the household prc^3crty and the nouaci which Gaumaia the 
ISfagian took away from them I ee-eatahlished the people on its 
foundadon^ both Persia and Media and the other provinces. As 
befortp JD T brought back what had been taken away* By the &70ur 
of Ahuramaada this ! did. * 

Thij may suggest that ii was Darius who established the relig^ 
ion of Zarathustxa; and as this prophet refers in the A vesta to one 
of hif patron*s names as Hysci^pes, the name of Daiiui's father^ 
it h natural that serpetal authorities should indinc to^t^ds this 
hypotheris. But the qtiesrion h not so simple: although given 
prominence by Zamthusua^ the god Ahuramazda may liave bc^ 
longed to the already existing religious bfickgtound; and the name 

^ Recent ttudlef irtcil die anempr mAdc by Gombyieft to 'legkimflce^ 
bbtuclf lit Egypc cf M. Atkituon^ Le^iVivji^ C^fysti vfd 

Donirr /U pf ^£rPh in J$urmrl ^ tkt QrifnttJ 

pp, E^ 7 - 7 |. 

* Kr Kent {dt, n. 1, p, pp- ii6-ro; 55 i, j, t-i- 
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Hystaspcs nuiy be a pyic coincideiiee. Ia any caaCi Daiiu^ also 
recognized other gods^ as is shoi^m by a htex passage in the 
insedprioQ: 

Saith Dahus the King: Th\s is what I did; by the favour of 

Ahuxamaxda iti one and die same year I did iL AJuifu^aaada bore me 

aid, and the other gods who ace,* 

The tjuestion cheteforc cetnains obseoie and complex:. How far 
is Zofoastnanism Darius's religion? An<i tow can one reconcile 
Zoroastiian monotheism with the Acbacmemd tolerance and 
acceptance of fbeeign deides? 

After achieving the throne Darius has to face a scries of revolts 
which break out m yaiious pacts of the state. He quells iheni all 
with a lirm hand, reconquering the empite of Carnbyses and even 
going farther^ with offensives into indk on the east and Europe 
on the west; He is forced to fall bade from Europe after crossing 
the Oanubc,^ and in Greece he is defeated at Marathon; but these 
expeditions temain as testimoiiy to tlw o&nsive eapacijy of a 
state which has already enlarged its bounds to aq unprecedented 
extent. 

Political organiaadon also reaches its highest point under Darius. 
The king, endowed with absolute hereditary authoiky, is at the 
summit, with a council of nobles to assist him. ITie king is not 
deified, as elsewhere in the Orient, hut b only regarded as having 
divine assistance. Under him are the satraps, the governors of the 
provinces into which the empire is divided. These provinces retain 
their own organisation and customs. The $atcap3 arc assisted in 
performing their functiom by tlie king's seemuries, who also 
supervise ihcir activities. This supenrUion is also octfdsed by 
inspectors, who go round the provinces vetii^dng the state dF 
aSuis and sending in teporo. The foundation of the state's 
ecnoDmic Ufe b a perfectly organbed system of taxadoo. Con^ 
rtterce b favoured by an ionovadoa of great impononce: colmigc 
is already in use lu Lydia^ and Darius introduces it thioughoFuc 
the empire. Finally, a complex system of roads, mduding the 
ce!ebiate<! highway, fifteen hundred miles long, &t>m Susa to 
Sardis, is created to facilitate economic life as wcU as milkocy 
movement. 

Greet sources^ which describe his cnoimoiis upedidop to and 
* R. G. Kent (cii. BL 1, p. pp. iitj, ly*; % dj, 
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£cvcce defeat at Salomis:, pr«cnt Darim*.^ Xerxes^ os a 

cruet tyrant. An msedpdon left by tbe km^ himself^ and dis¬ 
covered Qot long ago at Perscpolis^ shoiffS the ochet ^ide of his 
pcfsocmlity. In particukr, it idcncihes his religious poUcy, In 
which we now irtdubicably find tsaces of ZoroastrUmsm, The 
*wicked gods* ate eondemned in the following icmist 


Ahuronmda is the great who has given us the earth, who has 

f ivea us the sky^ who has given being to tnankmd, who his given 
is mea pro$pedt)'^ who his mode Xerxes king^ sole king of mtiki- 
tndcs^ £olc comnuLndcr of olhcis. 

I am XcTEES^ the Great TCIng. Kii^ of Klngs^ King of CQunint^ 
of all mannet of tongtiei. King of this great vast earth, the Son 
of King Danus, die Adnoeinenian, ^, 

Saith Xerxes the King; Alter I became king, there were socnc of 
the couniries mentioned above whkh revolted; but 1 crushed rhese 
countdes when Ahuramaida gave me his aid; under the shadow of 
Ahutunoida 1 restored them to their former status. Funhertnore^ 
there were soine among those couctries who worshipped thi; wicked 
gods; but under the shadow of Ahuroiuoaxla 1 uptootrd the tonplc? 
of the Tsricked gods and rnadc proeloimtion; no more must ye worship 
the wicked gods^* 

Xerxes dies at the hand of an assassin, and his successor 
Artaxctxes (464-414 b,cO passes hb teign in maintaining a 
prcoirious eqiiiiibriuni amid a suttession of ossassinanons and 
conspiracies. Then the etjmlibdum breaks down^ A century of 
Lntcxnal autfe follows, dudng which period the power of the 
empire is only 3 fa^adc;, and the ftJundatJDns of the edhice are 
being undemiincd. Violence and corruption in the service of lust 
for power prepare the way for the eni The very conception of 
government is modifted in a retrogressive sense: the liberality 
which recondled and federated different peoples by respecting 
their fights ia succeeded by despotic rule and intokront rcpfcssion; 
and then the peoples of the empire grow estioiiged and hostile. 
TTius, when the crisis docs arrive^ the ground for it has been 
pieporecL Alotandcr the Great bursts into the Near East;, and in 
battle after bank swiftly takes possession of the area* in 530 ft.c. 
the process is complete. The history of the andent Orient is 
finished. 

But the end of a histoty is not the end of a civilmtioi:i^ We 

^ PoKhdliJ^ T^Xtli pp. JI^I7- 
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began this secdoa vith a paa$agc iiom OlmsteacI; we close it widi 
aoathct {passage by die same author: 

The bunung of Pencpolis was a symbol to the world that the 
great crusade had reached its desun^ end. Uafbctunateiy, both 
symbol and ctusade wem et}ualijr out of date. Uis hm conquests 

vetc org!&ni2cd bjr Alcxandcf Ofi the niDdcl of i Peniw Ssitcap|r'* 
In Egypt he had ^esimcil that he soji of a god and fherefbic 
him^lf a divine Icings Moce and moie he come undet the inifucnc? 
of oticntal bdicfsi, toon he waA to uke over Pc^hta pomp and 
cifcuntitiLEice, At the end hr- to dicam of imifying pcr^taxi and 
Greek peoples and culuirw^ The Ocient liad canquered its fierce 
conqueroEs^ 

in THE S.£UGtOtJS STRUCTURE AND THE LITERART 

GENEES 

An luilian sdicbt^ Pagliaro^ writes: 

The factor which had die gteuest cf^ct in shaping Itaman dviliz- 
■lion, And in ita becoming a culmcal 3 s well ^ a ditckictive political 
entity for more tfain a thousand ycaEj^ u cemLnIy that of religion. 
Fof wheicis the Irmian ttihe^ of ths piateaii, who matk the rehcicHi 
of Zarathiistra theif own, bccaiiie an historiesU pojple, capahS of 
cstabJishiag power on ihc fritip of the Gxeco-Roman world, the 
related tiibea of Centnal Atia^ who remained ftlnof from that religion, 
were lost to view in the tea of no rnadic and barbaric peoples to 
which the ancients gave the collective mmc of Scythians^ Be It 
observed, moreover, that the edf-asserrion of ItBomi dvllbiarion, 
especiiUy un the cnltural level, appears in its various developments 
CO have a dose conoKtinu with the adirmation of £ho*e relrgious 
values*^ 

These observations clcsiriy empbasisoe the importMLce and 
signihemec of the Zambustran n^gion in the ItaniBn wocld.* 
This is confirmfitl, with all the eloquence of history, by the fact 

* A- T. OluuKiad {di. a, (, p, *71), p. jm. 

* A- Pagliuo, Pertia, m CMia/uif, IX. Gtt& del Vilinao 19 ji, 

e>l. iio£. 

eke (digien of Zifatfemns: G. XdstRR, l>tr Vr/pnms. Ar 
and ^Itaihiftriftif lUf^, KoO» I9J0: IL Txtimnd, Dit 
thctiTtu mad Jn, Am/a iwpfidh, Tiibiogcti 19J0: H. S. Nybog, Ui* 
Af al/m frai, Ldpdg 193!; G. Wldcngres, Hafbgg/igfsuit im gt/«t 
trail, UppMli-Uipifg (,J8; A. Cartoy, La rti^ A nrm,in M. Bnlknc, 
R. Aignun, Hirtftnur A/ rtSfitaf, tl. Tounul 1^34, pp. jig-Ti; A. 

Twa MQamj 19 J 7 . 
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chat thai itJigioa sim-iws the £xll of die Achaememds,, and some 
ccRturies latcr^ tindu the Sasaoids, ctcgl bccoirte^ the o£dal 
state creeds thus cem e nimg a bond whidi in the aiickot period 
was, as we have seen, frequeodv obscure and unceftain. 

But the significance of the Zanthustran edigian is not con¬ 
fined to the Iranian world; ir tsiends to the whole of the indent 
Odcni. It forms a paraild to events in PeJestuie, for it assecis i 
monothehtic creed with a ertorai founchiiiou. The diffcrencM 
between the two religions ace profound: In Isml, fnith and politics 
fused into an indissoluble unity* in Imo they a^c dbdnct and 
difiereni; m Israel^ mofiotbeism has a mainly emotioml baslsp in 
Iran the iniellecmil outlook prevails* and it would be difficult to 
isolate this—though it is not easy to be more predse—from the 
behavinuc and chacaacristics of the Indo-European tribes which 
are its bearers; finally, in Israel monotheism grows more and 
more absolute, whereas in Tran it is attenuated as time passes. Yet 
in spite of these dillerenceSp and in spite of the even more obvious 
ones arising from the profound disshnilarity of the envirotimctit 
and other conditionsp the two religions are Linked hy one essential 
boficti tn both cases a faith breaks away into independence, and so 
constitutes a commanity^—we would say^ a church—Indepcndcm 
of polkical cunditiarts. 

The Utem}' patrimony of ancient lean is siriustanriilly tdenrical 
with that of its religious doctttne: it consists of a $acn:d book, the 
Avesta, which, like the sacred book of Istadk is made up of 
sections diiieting in period and conieni. Only part has been 
preserved, but even so we can identify the various literary gciires 
of which it con^ist^: hymns, prayers, luildical prescriptions, and 
cituaL The work in the form it now possesses reveals an evolution 
not only in rime* bur, concurrently, in style the intense expression 
and emotion of the oldest portion—the Gathas, seventeen hymns 
which probably dale back to Zarathustra*—arc succeeded by a 
greater monotony of themes, some prolixity, and at times even 
less cotrect language. But above oil there is an evolution in 
oonteoc: wc shall consider this in detail later* but wc cnay say now 
that this is not, a$ eUcwhore, a matter simply of the natural 
development of ideas through rime and environment, but also of 

* On the Githat: J. Duehcfnc^GnjHcmin, T6r f^fmn ^ ZdfslAuilra^ 
London 1952; D. F. A, Bode, F, XanAwiry, S*r^i tf ZmiAsuitv, [jondon 
19J1. 
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akcradoiiA and of retunos to idcr^Tits of pcimJlivc paganism. 
Thus there is a clear dtifcTcndanon^ fe^^caliHg the ezisTcnce of 
twp structurally opposed phases in the histor}" of ZoroasErian 
religion. 

The figure of the prophet of Iran, Zatathuatia^ or, m the form 
ada pted from the Greek, Zoroaster, is stiU shrouded in obscurity/ 
Wc know vtr>' little of him from the Gathas. He says he has 
cntmks, is persecuied: 

To what land am 1 to Hy? Whither tn turn? 

I am cfitiajiged £focn my family and my tribe- 

Neither t±ic TiUag^es nor the wicked governors of the land arc 
favourable to ttic. 

How cm I, O Lord, mure mysdf iby goodwiU? 

I know* Lord, why 1 am p&wcrleis: 

It is bccauK 1 hayc few flocks and few men. 

1 direct to ihcc mv Umenr: hear mCp Lord* 

CjDming lo my aid* as a friend to a frknd/ 

Zarathustta finds hospitality and protecdoti in a priecc's 
oourtn We have already said that some auihodties tdenii^ this 
prince with Darius's father, and in that cisc the prophet lived 
in the sixth century But others, relying cm a later Iranian 
chronologidl rcfttcncc, would have hjm hving several decades 
cadjer, wiiilc fet others have arccmpied to put the date back to 
tooc &#c* on the ground of the archaic tanguage of the Gariias- 
AH tluj indicates the dlfiiculty of detemuning Zararbustta 
historicaHy; on the other hand, there is no reason to deny that he 
was an historical figurt, as some have tried to do in fonner dap* 
The indicaijcms conocming his environment given in the Gad^ 
seem to point to the pastoral rcgicuis of eastern Imn, but it is 
impossible to be precise even in regard to this questioun 

The subject maiTcr of his teaching can be idenrified quite 
clearly* But doubts arise when one attempts to determine its 
sources, or the new and distinctive elements it conmLna. The fact 
is that we knovr too lirtle about the previous state of Iranian 
religion to be able to fii Zarathuistra^s position in relation to tt; 
and on authoritative scholar, Duchesne'GuiHcniin* has wdeten 

^ Hccdcitli Z^r^oiiir cft^ hif Pumcron L PucbomiC^ 

GtiilLdnb^ dt. n. 1. p, *75; Ikmung, Zotw^ at 
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Trich a tptich of uonj that we arc able to tiepreemte the ptophet* *^ 
contdbudons just as much as we like: we only cteed to attribute 
the elements of his diiokmg lo pre^ejustmg beliefs- ^ Consequently 
even, the nature of hk pfeadiiiig is a subject of contfoveesy: was 
he a sort of witch doctor,* or a pbik^opher,* or a social reformer?^ 
AU three suggestions have been advanced, but none of them seems 
wholly acceptable. Undoubtedly leUgion is the dominant tnottvc 
in the proplict's activities* even if the religion in question is one 
dominated by mtcUectuoi factor? and baW on a soc^ conceptoru 

Zarathustta*? thought centres on the aflimiatiori of one god- 
The iLurte of chat god^ Ahucamazda, fully conveys his character^ 
for while Ahuia^ *I^rd\ is already in exisbeno!: as a denomination 
of deity, the addition of -majKk, Vise', or even better 'the thinker^, 
makes mtcllcctui! activity the cxntral h^ature of hk nature. This k 
a profoundly new element in the andem Orient, where the isob- 
UQU of thought and its projection on to the univetsal plimc has 
not previously been achieved; it is* if anydtxuig, mote in line with 
the recogolhon of reason as the kw of the universe, which other 
Indo-European peoples ate about to achieve in Grtcoe. 

The pecdorninance of the hudJectuai element in the Ir anian 
conception of the ddty k confirmed by the enriric^ which are 
placed alongside Ahutamazda: Justice, Good Thought, Rule, 
Devotion* Integrity, Immortality, These arc not divioitics in their 
own right, but attributes or ajipects of the supreme god, who k 
ihdr creatoE. In one of die oldest of the hymm the prophet 
defines the work of Ahuramaada in a series of rhetoricat que$rion$; 

’ rstion thee. Lord: answer md 



Who was at its binb the first fachcr of Justice? 

Who susigned their paths to sun and stan? 

W'ho is it, if not thou, that nukca the n^oon wa^ and wane? 
That la what I wbb to know^ Wise one, and other things too. 
sdon thee, Loed: answer mef 



Who establkhcd heaven and earth, so that they fitii not? 

WTio brought forth the waters and the plants? 

Who harnessed the horses to the wicuk and the douds? 

' J. Dtiehcqne^GiiillcrmQ {du n. i* p. ayp)^ p. i 

* Cf, ti S, Njbcrgp tit, n, i, p. 2-7%. 

* CX G. Mcsilna, IJ 4kii* Inm^ in Turrlii^ Lr dr/ mouh 

* Cf_ E lEcrzTddt eit n t^ 280, 
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Who* Wwe one^ U the cimlor of Good Thought? 

1 qtiesuon thee. Lord: answer tnd 
What craftsman tnade Ijghc and darkness? 

What craftsman sleep and wakefulness? 

Who created tnoming, fioon and eroiiog 
To nwk his task for hmi who imdersmc^^ *.. 

I question ihee. Lord: Answer infi[ 

Who formed Devotion^ jisnsecoted in Rule? 

VPho made the $on respectful to his father? 

I try so to undeestind theCp Wise orte. 

As A holy Spirit CFEtcor of ali things.* 

IntcUectnnl in their personifications, 2^Amdiustn^s eniides also 
reflect i profound more] ciigency: thdr rule over the wo fid 
means simply ihat fccutude and iustice are the hinges of $odctj% 

Placing the supreme prkidpte in the sphere of morality does 
not get rid of the problein of evil io the universe; on the contrary» 
it dxAimtically raises rhai probbiru Hence die conception of a 
wicked Spirit enters into Zatathustre^s thought and becomes 
dominant, for its struggle with the good forces is the very essence 
of the life of the universe. Here ih^e are clancnre of a dualism* 
which bter spcculatirm will develop fully* but which Ui Zara- 
thustra^s thought does mit aFEeo the supfcme Spirit, for it is 
expressed in the opposition of wicked Spirit to got^ Spirit, who 
arc both stibordinsit^ to the $uptcnie pdndpJe, There is struggle* 
truly, and has been ever since the beginning of the world; but 
when men have made their choice she good will be rewarded and 
the evil punished* and good w'il! reign supreme- This is Zara- 
thustta’s eschatology: 

Now will I utter for whcKvcr will iiatfsn to the iusttucuoa of the 
mitiate 

The praises and preyers of Good Thought lo the Lord, 

And the joy he will in the light* who wiU keep them. 

Hear with your cars what is the supreme good; 

Look trich dear mind on the two sides, 

Betwu.ii wkich each man must chiDo^e toi hitusd^ 

Watchful from the bq^inning that the great trial nim in. ouf favour* 
In the be ginning the two Spirit! known A! twins 
Are the one good and the uthet evil, 

!n thought, in word «ul in deed. And between these two 


* Vama 44* 1^7, 

’ Cf, J, ]>udieine<^uiUcitkji'i. r/ A^imoa^ Pam 191J- 
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The wise, not die foolkh* cwi cbwse wtlL 
VPhen these two Spirits met. 

They establifihed from the begimtiag life ajid jiot-lifc; 

Aiwf that m the end the worse existmcc be for the wicked* 

Atid for the cghieoiisiiess the Better Thought *«» 

Now^i when their pumshmeot comef to the stoaecSr 

Then, O Wise thv Rule w^ be granted, with Good Thought, 

To those who deliveied up Evil to thy Jiastice, LordI 

And may it be we who renew eiistcn^ 

O Wise one, aad ye other Lords, O Justice, lend yoor lid. 

That thoughts eomc together whete undetstaridiiig is Ucking^ 

Then will Evil no more have success, 

And they will receive the prnmised reward 

In il« l^py dweEiog of Good Thought, of the Wise one and of 
Justice* 

Who have earned themselves good reptite.* 

Note the diflicuk oomptciity of the concqsts, the mtdlcciml 
concentration which choeactcmcs thetn; the passage shows liettei 
than any abstrao: considemion the pcofoiind diSrrence between 
the mentality behind this test and that which we have observed 
m other pom of the andent Orimcal world. The solution found 
to the problem of evil i$ connccred with the position adopted by 
2!!iarathusu^ towards the beliefs of Iranlim paganism. He denies 
its gods, or, rather, transfonns them Into wicked beings psraJlcl 
with the good ones, thus* one may observe in passing, sowing 
other seeds of dualism for la^ thoughL At the same citne lie 
reacts against Traniaa worship, which Is dUtktgmshed by the 
drinking of mtoxicating and by blcKid rites. Only one 

dement of the preceding period remains: the adoration of sacred 
fire. But there are only hints in posing of this* and it %$ character* 
isticaily spirtnializcd. Says 21antthu5m; 

To the ciuestion: "Whom dost than wish to wpfahip?" 

I have answered: "Thy firel While offering htm venetwioQ 

1 w^ish TO think as niuch as t can of jusdex,' * 

We must make some mcntjoTi of the cnvironmcDt to which 
Zintthustra speaks* doing so not so much io order to indicate 
the background to his teaching os in order to understand one of 
its essential motives* the social factor. The cnTiromncnt is tha-t of 
shepherds, not nomadic, but settled on thdr pastureknds- The 
foequent mention of the on to be deluded from robbers* and still 

* Ynttd. * Y*mm 4^ |P- 
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mote tltc personification of its soiil^ m this ^niimi the: symbol 
of life ajid labour. The lefonnerV ideal, thcrctotc^ is not so much 
the cccorts tfucdon of society as its hoimomotis coitserv^opL 

One very ipcU known Gatha opens with the strange Utneitl of 
the ox's sout 

For whom have j^ou created me? Who fbiTwd me? 

Fury, violence, erncitr and tyranny bear me down. 

I have no other shephecds but you; piocuie fot mr good pistuiesf^ 

And elsewhere the ox is praised as the source of plenty, 
created and btotight up by the supreme god in coUahofation with 
hb attendant beings: 

Thou art the holy htbst of this Spirit, 

Whicbj O Wifie onei hw creaced for us ihc oi^ source of prospcrityi 

And has mised np^ giving us peace. 

To bring up this oi, Devotinn, afier comuhing Good Thought-^ 

0>nsl(kjcd as a whole, Zarathustra^s idJgion is extremdy 
simple in Its constituent dements, and this is true not only 
positively, with respect to tbeir nature, but also ncgatiTcly, in 
regard to the repudiation^, or ar lease the absence, of a number 
of factors which we have hitherto found to be mtegrai dements 
of Odenta! religions. There Is no mythology; there Is only the 
slightest trace of forEm of wor^p and dcual; those foems, magic 
and divination, which most &eqtieatly accompany rdigious 
practice, are lacking; finally, the persoond, the ptieTthood, h 
misting. 

This state of afiaiis is Enodifiiid to some extent, after Zaia- 
thustra^s rkaih, when a profound evolution occurs, retrogressive 
in character^ and qf which traces arc observ'able in the retnainrler 
of the Avesta* The pagan heritage and popular beliefs reappear, 
and monotheism is tramformed, debased, and vubstaodaily 
dropped. In this dcTciopment a great part must have been played 
by the pnesthood, the Magians,^ who are thought by some to 
have be^ a tribe otiginallyp while others with more Justification 
sec their otigtns in a religious community,. 

The transformations efifected arc these: to begin with, mono¬ 
theism is changed to dualism by ukntifpng the good Spirit with 

^ Yma t. * Vaw 47, 5. 

* Cf. R Benvenbtf^ Uj demi Fdnfu Jw, PaiU K, C Zadiner. 

T*r Thket^u^it icvKlaa 19^, 
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Alitinmaada^ who b thus set io opposition to &n cril spirit, 
Ahfimsto, who ha3 an analogous power in the life caf the mUTcrse. 
SecoinHy, the codtics assign^ to the two parties^ good smd eviJ. 
increase in number, absorbing figures from the ancient paganism, 
and then ev^oive kito independent divinities in the foil sense of the 
word. Thus in the good camp we find the andent Aryan god 
Mithras and the &rdihy goddess Anahita, distmctly infioenced 
by the Mesopotamian Xshiar^ in the evil cunp is Indntj another 
typical deity ^the old Tranian world. At a oecmiA stage there is an 
interesting itactioa to this dualbrn, but unformnardy we have 
little jttfri rmari ora coQOTning it, and that only of an indirect 
nature we referto Zorvaoism^^a movemern which regards the two 
supreme prindples of good and evil as being both derived from a 
single element, rimj!. This solution is more philosophical than 
religious in its nature, but it docs reflect the aspiration after unity 
which was left unsatislkcl by the development of Zoroastrianism. 

In the new phase the eschatology is accentuated and more 
ptedsely defined-* The souls appear before their judges on one 
side of the Chinwat bridge^ and their virtues and vices are weighed 
in the balance. The gCHod succeed in ceachiitg paradisCt while the 
wicked are huflcd into the infernal aby^s below the bridge. But 
heaven and hell are both temporary: in the last judgement a sea of 
moltm metal will punfy the uniTcrsc and the good will ascend to 
eternal life* 

The ancient rites are restored to favour; the intemcating hi&ma 
is again consecrated and o^tned; and mvuch use is made of sacred 
fire in puoficafion ceremonies.' 

As the worship develops^ there is a parallel development of the 
priesthood: the perpetually burning fire in pardenior needs a well 
trained personnel to loot after it- This personnel has to be sup¬ 
ported by the community* and has an ever increasing influence in 
its life. 

Thus Zoroastnanism survives, is consolidated^ and at the same 
time grows corrupt: strange destiny for a rdigton* to survive by 
vittuc of the ekn^rs ii was determined to destroy* 

After this sketch of the religious history, we should bring it 

^ Cl^ IL C. Zatrhncr^ Zjjtw, Drirird 195 

*Cf. J. D. C Pavfjp Fif ZvrwLrJTMi Dittrwi */ ihr F^fiwr Ufi^ ed Sp 
Kew Ymk 1919. 

■ CX Sk Wik±iid*t* Ftmrprujitf m Khiaxiim ktfd /fUB, Luod 194^- 
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tnio rcJatmnshjp -wirh the polidcaL history; but ibis is ^ vcr^- 
difTiczdc and uncertain problem, it is hard to bdiiere that CyfU5 
was 2 Zomasrrian; ic is possibk that Dariiis but writhout tkt 
exclusion of foreign gods; it is almost certaiJi f b^t Xenos w$s ^ 
ZoroastriatL Probablyp wr are here still in the earliest phase of 
that lelzgion; only lateip in the time of Araxctxes II, doea teference 
10 Mithras and Anahlta indicate that the nc^ phase is on the way. 
Hone the less, ihe comparative sdssian betwtoi the polittcai and 
religious processes tcmidns the essential featuie. More thro this 
can be said; the political activity is positive just as long as there is 
tdigious tolcranoe for foreign cults; it becomes negativic w-hen it 
coincides with the cxclusivism of Ahuramazda. In conclusion, we 
would say that the rdadonsbip between the two processes is 
fundamciualty a secondary 4|Uestioa. The Zarathustran religion 
lives by its own life. In the andent Ocient it is the first religion in 
whose history political tTvcnis luve no dedsivc, or even ptominent 
part. 


lY THE ARTISTIC TTFES 

By a symbtDsis of differing eJemcnis ibc community of nations 
which the Achaemenids wdd into a single ctnpire co-opetates in 
oeating an art which aims at being the eitprcssian of that coitit 
mumty.^ For akhougb the Iranians anc a new people and therefoic 
likdy to be interested in innovation^ they think it an honour to 
gather material and arti^ from the most diverse parts of thek 
empke; and it is in this combination that they express and assert 
its universality. Darius thus describes the construction of the 
poUce at Susa; 

The eedu timber w» bfoughi from a mouniain called t^bantm. 
The Assyriifis brought it to Babylon; from Babylon the Carisuia 
and the lonians brought it to Susa. Tlicjraiitj wocid was bruijglit 
from Gandara and from Caimaiua. ITic gold wrought here isfas 
brought from Strdii and from BactriiL, The ptecioui stone wtoughr 
here, lapis lazuli and camelim, was brought from Sogdimt. The 

* Of) att in gmcial: A, U. PppCp P. Acktrmaii, A iWfT ^ Pir^san 

Ari^ J, OK&»d H. Fnnkfbti {cit# n. p. 49), pp, loa—rj; 
U. ^tcul^cc« de Villud, LVr/* irwu^a, Mikao On PcxxntUA cf 
E- F* SeWii; l-n, Chk^ 19 ^- 7 . * «cih m ct, 
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curquoii» wrought here wm brou^t from CbommuL The 3ilver 
and the cboa^ were brought from Egypt* The orfumcntsUJDn with 
which the wall was adi^imed was brought from Ionia. The ivory 
wtougitr here was btoughi from Ethiopia and from Sind aiid from 
Aiachosia. The stone coltitniis wtought hoe wctc hronghc froni a 
village called Ahiradu^ in . 

The stonje-entters who wrought the itom: wen: loman^ and 
SatdiansF The ggldsiniths who 'wiought die gold were Medes 
Egyptians. The men who wrought the wood were Sandlans and 
Egyptians. The men who wcoughc the baked brkk were Babylonians* 
The men who idomed the wall were Medes and Egyptiaos^* 

This will to univecs^ty h tnily impressive* It wouM seem that 
on the very ewe of end the andent Orient is auempting to 
achieve ita kiist, deliberate sytiiheds. Certamiy never before ha? It 
expressed ^ explicitly the community of nutioas w’^hich it now 
achieves. 

Andcnt Iranian art, then, h an offidah court art, imlntuined 
not so mudi by the exertions of the new^ victorious people as by 
those of the oltler^ conquered ones^ It is an old, not a new art, and 
it Is grafted wiihour apparent difliailty into the trunk of the 
tradition. Its end U also the end of the entire world of conceptions 
and attitudes wJdch the Orient has brought to expression during 
the preceding miUcmiia* 

The question has to be asked whedict^ in these condJrions, 
Iranian art possesses any conrintiity or distinctive features of its 
own. We leave the answer to be given by the late Monnerct de 
Vilkrtb 

Tfiere is a spiiitofll tontiniiity similar, chough remaining on a 
much low'cr kvck to that winch wc sec in the tWdgrcAtctt aits the 
wodd has erer knowOt that of Greece and that of Qiina, and whi-ch 
13 reaiised. perhap 3 „ in no otitei aitp Thb aesihetie eondnuity Is 
the intense feeling far ciccofation which manifcsis ksclT in every 
period with predsron, lucidity and rhythm. Noi cspression, there- 
fore, end not pure representation^ Ibur vision suhordinated to 
dceoradon and always realized with a recimical ability which has 
rarely been sufpt5«<L This feeling for deearation has as its found¬ 
ation a precise and sympathetic observation of reality, which 
matcnah^ca with a sumptuous vision of colour and a porteoions 
imaginarion for the daboration of new forms^ the whole hemg felt as 
fl poetry which iuses everything into a sort of dream,* 


^ R. G. Kent (df* Oh i. p. 17J h pp. % } E^k, 

* U. Manneict dc VHliid (dt n_ p. x 8 &}„ pp. it-ir. 
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Therefore decoration domljus^cs over represencadon, and may 
be said to be tttc distmttive dbmegt of Tra n Tan art It is rfiar- 
accerisdc of that art's bcguiamgs* aod ifeimias characterisdc all 
its lift, endmiag beyofid die daji^ of die AchaeiEiCiiids right down 
to modetn rimes. Thus* apart from any estimate of its good and 
bad cjvialkicSi this art has its own characteristic course, and k is 
the ino 5 t distincrive m its course of all the peripheral regions of 
the andem Orient. 

The first architectural problem faced in Iran is the construeriort 
of the imperial palace^ rimukaoeously tbeemrre and the exptessioa 
of the suddenly arisea polirical power. A Like religious urgenc)~ is 
lacking, because of the small importsmec attached to worship; 
this explains why cml architecture greatly predominates over 
temple building. 

TTic great imperial palaces of Pasaigadae, Pcrsepolis (PL XXX), 
and Susa are good examples of the principles of construction. Wc 
find a feature which we saw to be typical id Mesopotamia^ 
namely the great artifidal temee which is erected as the pbtfb™ 
for the main edifice. But the function of protection from flood 
which it possessed in Mesoporamia cm 1^ ruled out here, for 
this problem docs not exists Consequently this architectural 
feature has found a new purpose^ namely that of defenoe* 

Aa in Babylon, brick.n for building material are in ample supply* 
But stone is iargelyi indeed chiefly used, os the nature of the terrain 
indicates. Supplies of stone make possible the extensive use of 
pillars, and Isre again Iran differs from Babylon. At Pasargadac 
the shaft is smootii, and is set on a base of disc shapes at Perscpolis 
and Susa It is flutedp and the base is bell shaped. The capital has 
some original Teamres; it has a vobted or bell-shaped section 
above the shaft, supporting two foreparts of horses or bulls 
carrying the architrave. Recent excavations ar PersepoUs have 
raised a strange problem in iDonneetion with this feature: two 
fbreparts of gryphons were found lying absyidoned by the wall; 
they witnessed not so much to the use of new fonm as the ex- 
Utence of tentative divergences from tradition, which the artists* 
or those who directed their work, decided to abandon.* 

* Cf. A- Godjrd, Tif Nfwfy Fpwtd Palatt s/ ptinci Xtn^ al P&ifpsUtM 
Qusd Ktjuitd, m Lmtjtx JViwx, 
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The columns serrad a dccidetily functional puipose: a* many as 
a faundtod arc fbund supporting the roofs of the great hypostylc 
halls which form the main part of the palaces. Hece h^ically 
Egyptian themet are worked out in an original manner^ because 
of the height, the slenderness, and the magnifiocnoe of the 
columiis. 

Turning to religious aTchitcctu^^ we need ma^tioa only the 
small cubicjd edifices used for worship,* Hidr strocrure ntises 
a complex prohldu imrolving the soLutioii of reUgioas questions 
for wUch wc b^rVe iiiicicquatc dita^ aie these smsll buildings the 
remains of turntts which carried altars? 

The funerary aichitecture b more deserring of comment, 
Cyrus's EEiusolciim at Pasargadac b unique: it comisn; of a single 
chamber with gabkd coof (a new feature^ this) s tand i n g on a 
platform approached by six steps. At Pcrisepolis and Naqsh-i- 
Rustam, the later Acfaaemenids exca^Tvtcd tombs in the rock,* 
which present a cruciform shape to the outside (Pi. XXX1 }p The 
cross consists of three panels in relief: the upper panel depicts the 
king adoring Ahurama^da^ represented by a bearded bust of 
Assyrian type on a w^inged solar disc of Hgyptian type; beneath it 
arc tanks of soldiers^ The middle panel, extending right across the 
crossbeam, has columns with a doorway in the centre, which opens 
lo the imerior of the tomb. The lower panel b usually Idt blank- 
The origin of the Persian rock tombs is difficult to dedde: it is 
oaiural to relate them to the Egyptian tombs of the same 
bur the Persian tombs arc sited near the royal tesidence^ and not 
in remote spots. Not must wc overlook the pre-Achsemeuid 
elements which seem to indicate the existence of a noiivc tradition. 

Freestanding sculpture has not been found in ancient Iran. TIte 
nicest approach to the type arc the otthostats^ the great winged^ 
human-headed bulls whidi support gatewap, revealing Jfeso- 
potamian iniiaence; yet there is a new quality in the features^ 
which arc much less vigorous, but more ekgant and delicate even 
in their mosumental grandeur (PL XXXn}» 

As usual, relief carving is used extensively, being applied to the 
outer afld inner walk of palaces in the Mesopotamian manner^ 
There are in the first place itliefs csm'cd in stouc; numerous files 

> Cf. K, Kidmanri, Dai trdMiJfAir ■ 

* Cf. F. E. Hciafdd* Inmjrk Bcflia 1910. 
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of tdbutaiy peoples royal guards deployed along the sides of 
the st^ca^es leading co the pab<^^ and in ihc jnrenors. The 
ethnic types and the clothings which is acoiratcly cqjresentod, 
provide 6ist-ck£s doemDeotary jmtciiaL But die arc itself is also 
of great intciHl^ for there are innovaiioos on the Mesopouitikn 
odginal in respect of both themes and treatment. One thematic 
umovadon is the absence of $oencs^ instead of which we find 
iht ptocessioTis appropriate to peace ensured by dominion; and 
novelty of treatment is found in the fold$ of the gotioents^, which 
automatically bring the Greek arttEts to mind. 

Another theme of the mural refief concerns the king: he is 
depicted fighting a monster^ which undoubtedly owi^ something 
to the Mesopotaniian motive of the hero and the wild beasts, but 
which may aho be referred to the Iranian con^^ptiou. of the 
struggle good and evil in the universe. In other pkoes 

the king is scared on his throne: the fane with its stylized beard, 
the posturCj the attendant standing by hi^ shoulder, all recall the 
Assyriiin model; bur the multiple files of soldiers and subjects 
arranged below the throne again make a local contribudon. 

Some of the reliefs are on brick. This type predominates at 
Soso, just as brick docs for building ttia rcr iftl The bricks art 
enamelled and pointed in various csolours In the bier Babylonian 
nftanncf^ and the bos-rclLd' accompanies the colours. The themes 
are fantastic animals on the Babyioniao rnodcl. Of files of soldiers 
and subjects such ^ have already bccri found carved in stone. 

The art of andent Eian includes a aumber of miuot foems^ 
Further proof of the high levd which the aitisis could artain is 
given by the maguLEoent crouching lion in bronze found nc Su^ 
and the two vase handles in the shape of winged ibeses. in which 
tliere is a closely observed rcprodacdon of teSUty together with a 
mmrkahle, ijkndcr elegance, ilany specimens of the goldsmitifs 
art have obo been found, and here wc may note the Irmm^ormn of 
setting an iucnumiion of coloured ^tonc^ in a partem of gold- 
The seals are noteworthy: some ore c^’hcidri^l, and bear scenes of 
the king fighting wild beasts or evil genii, while others arc flat^ 
bearing fantastic beings, human figures m PerEtan attire, or ihc 
god Ahuramstsda, in the setm'Assj'uan^ semi-Egyptian form 
which wc have noted as proper to hrni. Finally, there is a new 
contrtbudoD to oxt in the coins, the most distmetive type being 
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the dific, reprcscatiiig the king aniied with ^ bow» This is a late 
typCj and cl^wherc in the andcot Oneni ii is tcpti^entcd osly 
by imported Phoemdan spcdmcits^ 

Thus, at the dose of the auckot OrienaJ woddt the Iranian 
ciTiiiaaiion gathers it all togethet and sinnmaidzes it. Among the 
numeraus mfluences found in Iran the Mesopotamian is tm- 
doubfedly ppcdomkiantp for which the geographical situation is 
sullidcnt explanation; but it can be saH that no influence is 
lacking, whether great or small. These infliienccSj howevert 
combined in a unity of nadbiial style which triumphs over the 
esteiistve variety of its components jmd U tcmsiTiitted to ftituic 
generations. 

Certainly, the function of landent Iranian civiliaatioo is princi¬ 
pally historical and religious in its nature. In the historical 
fields the toletant libcialism which comhinjcs difletent peoples into 
an honnonious empire has tcpcrcussions i nca l cul able in their 
extent upon the maintenance of civilization- If proof of this be 
demanded^ one has but to reflect that it is Persian liberalism that 
allows the reconstitution of the Hebrew rchgious. community in 
PalMtine, with all the consequences that follow fmm it. In the 
teligious field, Zarathustra's teaching achieves chc highest point 
of ancknt Orknial inrcUcctualisirL In his conoepdon of the uni* 
verse, the forces of logic arc already active- The one task r ema i n i n g 
is to give dicm their own autonomous life. 
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THE FACE OF THE 
ANCIENT ORIENT 


{ PI^IHNTAI. tSOrDS 

I N \ht pfcc^dLng pagT^ -ofc have surveyed a vast succession of 
events, political sid social fomiSt cdigioiis conceptions^ Dterary 
and Actistic cccacions. Bux we siiU have to cost tbc balanoc, to 
bring together the threads which hntf up facts and Idcas^ and which 
oat of a multiplidif of cUspamte elements ettate an oigame 
whotcn This is a task which h^ its parallel in the idendlicatiofl of 
isogbsses in hngidstks; wkI, adopting Pisemi's neologism,' we 
shall call these common ekmenis of cukutc Isolds, 

The search for isoids is a necessaxy preliminafy to a general 
apptedatioa of the andeot Orient, both as a distinct historical 
and cultural bloc^ and as fl centre of power irmdJaiing elemexics 
into the surrounding world. Simul^jieously this search is an 
indispensable prerequisite to bringing out those attitudes of 
thought which, seen and fudged to the hghr of our own thought^ 
consttmte the final and most signifkani result of our sketch of 
the andent Orient. 


n BISTORT 

Ancient Oriental history is bom in the two great river vallcyiH 
where the gcograpbical conditions first allow of settled ways of 
life and the formation of political groupings; and tt passes^ fim 
^ C£ Vt Fbaul, oMa Turing 1949^ P' 4 t^ 
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in Egypt and thtm tn Mesopotamia, from the fragmcniary stage 
to that of oigaoizadcxti from petty citj' or tegional states to 
unified kingdoms. 

When this phase of the piooess has come to miiiion, the two 
opposed organisms begin to eapand beyond their frontiers, 
though in different ways; for the dominini aim of the Egyptians 
is control over the neighbouring peoples, whereas that of the 
hfesopocarnians is annesatioa and dominion. 

The meeting between the two forces comes about, after 
repeated skirmishes, towards the middle of the second miUennium 
B.C., when the mountain peoples intervene from the north and 
cast, and resolve the historical dualism into a plurality of acting 
forces. The Syrian strip takes on the main task of providing a 
meeting place for the power?, and around il gravitates m equi¬ 
librium of forces which continues unstable hut substantially un¬ 
changed for some three centuries. 

Then invasion from the sea by new peoples with weapons 
of iron dcstroj'S the equilibrium, and eUminates those who had 
built it up. But it cannot destroy the established teciproiad 
influence of the various pans of the Orieatal world; and the 
connective function is assumed by the desert peoples, who 
abandon their primitive habitat and arrive to fill the gap left by 
the invasion, occupying the region destined (o serve as a bridge. 

When roads arc open again, the ancicot chief actors of 
history, the peoples of the valleys, gradually reorganize and move 
on towards the encounter. But now Egypt docs not get far, for 
her strength is exhausted; and hlesopotamia profits by this 
circumstance to achieve picdominanoe over the whole of the 
ancient Orient for the first time. 

Predominance, not dominion. This, and a durable unification 
of the entile area, is achieved only hy the Persians, the last of the 
mountain peoples, who profit by the crisis in the centre to pour 
in from the periphery. Now the Near East confronts the West as a 
unity: here the dash comes, and here comes the end. 

Such is the iTiain course of ancient Oriental history', as vie^ cd 
tn time, ni a nging our viewpoint and considering it in space and 
in the conditions of the prindpal actors, the outstanding fealuie 
is the conflict between the peoples of the Fertile CresoenT, the 
peoples erf the descsTt, and the peoples of the mountains.^ The 
1 a. A, Sdnuif, Ji. Mwiitsat (dr. n. i. pu »}. pp. 1114.^). 
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logicaJ ce^atfc of this conflict h the Fertile Ctcscent, the land of 
the peoples engaged in settled agncultural life, tfao most pros- 
perouSf and the most coveted, region. Totvards it press, 'with 
Fecucrent cooccnoric moTonents, the nomadic beduin of the 
desen on the one side, and the nomadic horsemea and huniers of 
the motmiains on the other. Both are mo'ved by the prospect of 
freedom from Whenever they attain this freedom, the 

nomadic conditions give place to serried life, and rheir aspirations 
and policy arc reversed. The settled peoples, for their part, are 
favoured by the geogtaphicnl situatioa in so far as the consdtudon 
of strong stares is cctncemed, and it is they, or the ibroes set up by 
them, that periodically deiemuoe the governing organisms of 
history. But It is rctnarbahle that before the nomads thev are 
powerless, at least to aciikvc a decisive success. Their opefitdans 
are ddeusive raiber than offensive; they dear the fconiicrs and 
protect their lines of communication, but their adversary always 
teappeaxs, overcomes resistance, ini^crates, is assimilated—and 
the process begins all ovc± again. 

As a whole—to resort to an anah^^gy lirorn chemistry—sndent 
Oriental histoty may be regarded als a avntiicsis. The component 
elements, die reagents, are the dvilkadons of the iTdkyip Egypt 
and Mesopf^mnia, which ate historically the fim to establish their 
stales and ctmtimie to have essential indepe nde nce for many 
centuries. The substances that determine or assist ihc ptoocss 
of synthesis, the cataJysits^ are the peoples of the motintains and 
of the descfT^ who being about the conjunedou of the opposed 
forcesj leading first to equiUbtium, then to the of one 

side* The last of the otalysts produces the synthesis. But the 
elements of dissolmion are already pfcseut, and the compound 
soon breaks down. 


in POLITICS 

An acute and vigorous perspective view of the history of the 
ancient Orient has dcscrihcd it as die coming into being gn^i the 
progressive consolidation of an idea which is present in embryo 
&om the very earlicat pcnod: the idea of ujiivct$al ruonaxchy.* 
The Akkadian empire of Sargon, which divides the story of the 
Sumcnans into two psrts^ promotes this dominion of *thc four 
^ A* Schmn', A df a, p. S. 
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quarters of the earth'; and Jc Tcxmms s itmii obieoive during the 
umnterTupted crolurion of poluk^ fbnm, until the Assyrians^ 
the Babylonians, and above all the Petsmns bring it to fkU 
realization. 

For all its good points^ urt do nor cocksidcr this view satisfec- 
tory. To begin wi^ it covers only a portion of the dme; further, 
and above ail* h is fiocased upon a limited part of the andent 
Orient, it ts certainly true that the qnneept of dominion over the 
known ^odd comes to the ioiefmnt duiing certain periods of 
Mesopotamian and Persian history; but it is also true thai other 
zones and peoples share it only partially, or arc completely un¬ 
affected by ir. To begin with the Egj'pdans, wc have seen that they 
regard relsLtions with foreign countries more {torn the viewpoint 
of control, aiming at the sccurit)* of tlicir own fronrierS;^ than from 
chat of occupation and doraimon* for die iFttites. their 
(ederative system seems to iis ro be deliberately opposed to that 
of universal monatdiiy; far fcom ahaoihiiig and annihilating 
conquered states, it tecognbes thdr mdepeodcnec and accen mates 
it in the ruridiod form of treaties- 

To condudcj then, the political horizon of the ancient Oricntal 
peoples is in Out opiniop more vahod and changeful than has 
Iddierto been suggested. But it is true that one coastauc is pcescaic: 
that h, not umvcrsal monarchy, but monarchy as such, the institu¬ 
tion of single and absolute gavemrueni, which prevails hi both 
time and space, inesbdbly atifacimg to itself cvcrjxhtog, even 
what is initially ill adapted to it, such as the Sumedau dty dteO' 
erodes or the Hitdtc nobility^s comiol over die king. 

In view of the general doiuimtion of religious &itli over the 
manifold forms of the andenf Oriental dvilizadoiis-i the mon¬ 
archical institution can have only a religious tbundarion and 
jusiificatiom* But often, quite unde ristan Jabty^ it goes further: the 
two spheres of the human and divine are brought together, and 
the soverdgn assumes the functioQS of a medbior bctw^ccn them, 
when he docs not himsdf rise to the divine pUnc^ 

!n this respect, there is an essenrJal difference betwceri the two 
gteat sources of dvilization in the andem Meat Easi, Meso¬ 
potamia and Egjpt. In Mesopotamia the king is a mediaiorf but 
% m^itor who belongs to the human plane; and certain 

I C J, IdAu ff/ Dirmt RMiU im jht A.v£mi Eaiif [^nndofi l^ti 

H, Fnzikfi'm, di- n, 4. P- 
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rcodcac^cs towards dciBcsudon prove to be subsicii&ry and are not 
folioviTd up. In Egypt, on the other hand, the V jng Is a god 
descended among metu Hence the dil&rcncc m the attitude to life 
in Mesopotamia the conscanr anxiety, the fear Jest the suptetoe 
will should remain uncomprehended and the harmony between the 
two sjphctes should be maned; in Eg)^t^ a happy scrcnltVi due to 
teiignaiion to the ptedcstined order which descends from on high 
without any break in the trajismission.^ 

The relitiofishjp between monarchy and divinity, which Ls parti- 
cularly intense in the regions with settled culture^ hg< ficqucntly 
led to the problem being viewed out of focus^ concetitiarliig only 
on this aica. One should not underrate the difierenr siuiarion 
of the surrounding nomatU> among whom the ddiicatioo of the 
ruler and the absolute authority* which it presupposes are greatly 
reduced. Whether he be the shdkb of tribal origin^ controlled by 
a council of elders^ or the elected leader of a restxicicd class of 
nobility, the nomad chief is very fee from the ruler of a settled 
people. But it is a fact that ihe latter sttongly attracts the formcc: 
for example^ the Hittitc sovereign of the New Empire differs 
from that of the Old by his adoption of the Egyptian divine 
symbol, and his own ddiicadon after deaihc 

la this relationship between the divine and the human, Israel 
occupied a spedal pmsklon. The afhrmation of the traasccfidcnce 
of the deity does not allow the king of Israel to excivise the 
function of mediator; what mediation can there be between two 
planes so distinct? Only fidelity 5md devotion to God are the bws 
of hairootiy. Thus the deprcciarion of the natural and human 
plane which we found proper to Israel has aa iu logical conse¬ 
quence a depression of the position of kingship also; moreover, 
this institution adscs only out of special political circumstances^ 
and nevet ceases to be regarded with aversion, or, at best, 
aexeptcd only as a necessary evlL 


iV SOCIETY 

The prpgrcsstve evolution of the historical events sJso marks the 
stages of the developiTicnt of sodety from the rai>st prfrnitive 

* Cf. IL Efankhin fdt, ti- p- Jpsk pp- 
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conditions to those more advanced and organized,^ In this sense^ 
the ancient Ocient is the mietot of a long and continuous trai^- 
formation, wth its critical moments infiqjarakly associated with 
the turning points of history. 

In the bcginouig, there is the life of the cave man^ liidng in 
nomadic insrabtUty, pmeuring food by gatbemig the muLTsU 
produce of the sotU, and by the chase^ Then the first villages tnake 
tbetr appearance, and with them the rudimentary tools of indpieni: 
agriculture and the domestication of aniimis: in a word, the 
transition to settled forms of life, 

rheti the cities arise. Beyond doubt^ a$ recent discoveries con¬ 
firm^ these existed in fxrtain areas long before the beginning of 
history. But it is also true that in other areas the beginnings of 
histnrj- are definitely assodared with the "iirhan EcvoIutkjn\ The 
dty community and the state give a mllectivc character to the 
production ofguods for consumptiou, and professional specializa¬ 
tion takes shape: no longer arc tbtcc only firmers, but merchants. 
oIBcialSp soldiers^ priests. The thcoctaric monarchy is the centre 
towards which th^ categories gravitate. 

But these categories are rainortdes* For some two thousand 
years, and so for the greater part of its history, the dvilbiition of 
tile andent Odent comes within the copper or bronze age^® these 
metals ate rtlauvely rare and expensive, and thdr use, for tools 
or wcaponSp, is within the reach of only a resmoed political and 
religious upper dass. The great m^ijority of the citizens are 
excluded;, and SO do not share in the direction of social life, have 
few rights, and still less power. Ojftc can never insist too much on 
the fact that the history and the dvUmtion of the andcot Orient 
arc in great pan the product of restricted elites, behind whom is 
an amorphous multitude, in w*ho$e life slavery plays a large part. 

With the iron age, that is fn^m about tzoo b.c* onward, the use 
of metal spreads. Consequently the middle dasscs begin to expand. 
When^ towards the dose of ancient OtientEd history^ coinage is 
introduced, a dedsive stimulus is given to trade, especially tetaiJ, 
and the relative class develops. At dte very end banks are set up 

* Cf. V. Gordofl Qiikk. Ntw Uj[tf m /ir Afo// Amimf Eaii, Locidon i^f i, 
and Whsf lUppr^ m HumosibwQrTh (914; R. j. FoHm^ Sadm 

IB Arnimi l-V, t^cr 

■ O', J. Lui’c, K. Liapunov^ AI. Mm'e, B. Piotmvaiii, M, FltEtfur. 
fia iiPBrii itAkffJU I Lcnmgnid-MoskvB 1540. 
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aod a tinimcbJ systen] corner tato being. But nov the cia^ctl 
T^r-orld inEervcaes^ here ancient (JrientaJ civUiudon ooincs to a 

dose. 

As we have hinted^ tlic clCTelopmeni of the elcmenu and took 
of matenal culture has notable cepercusstans in ihc cxaiirsc of 
history* Tbuip the c»ming of the metal age coitiddcs with the 
beginning of hktoiy; the introduction of iron with the invasion 
of the peoples of the scjm and within cadi phase it is the matcdal 
elements and tools, such as the Semitic bow and arrows^ or the 
swift war chariot of the mountajn peoples, that bear dcckively on 
the development of events. The study of tins aspect of OnenttI 
dviliziirions has been no more than outlined; but uirdouhtedly it 
will be fruitful of results, and will set a number of facts a n d 
e^H^ricjiccs in thdr proper perspective.^ 


V RELIGION 

Ncv’crthclcss, in the goncraJ run of existence, it is always the 
cona^pdons md ardnidcs of a spidtml naiare that seem to us to 
guide the course of dviibation in the andent Orient 

First and foremtut there i$ fdij^on, which dofiunates 
inic^nctiatcs eve^' aspect of life. What is more, every aspect of 
life h shaped and modvated in accordance with the religion^ It is 
this unity to rchgious faith which again and again appears as the 
dominant motive of Oriental dvilbations. This is the measuring 
tod of them all, to an extent unparalleled, it would secto, in any 
other dvdizatian of ancient dmcsr we Isavc to come down to the 
middle ages to find anything comparable in our own wurlcL 
Gjnsidcr, fat instance, the legal instituiionst religious and secular 
laws are mixed together without distinctJnn, anti for the man of the 
ancient Orieni there is no sense in separating them, since thej^ all 
spring from the swnc amhodiy. So» too, in regard to the sdences: 
astronomy and afftroiogy interpenetrate, aud the Oriental 6o« 
neither the need tor nor any point in sop^vrating th em- Sinulatlv in 
respect to art* it h the hiindmdd of religion, and the Near Ease 
does not conceive of free arasde creation, art for art's soke. 
'Render imto Caesar the things that am Caesax^s, agd unto God 

* Ihtit Me mmy tixeni mdi& iici chh f ab|« by Rusum lutiiors. A liar 
uf them will be fuutul ki W, J, Avdijew (da, fu i, pF $), pp. 4^1-114. 
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the things that are God's" is a ciitcdori that has no place ui the 
ancient OrienL 

Evcti so^ it -would be supctfidal not to detine mnic pirascljr^ 
or not lo make reservations with respect to, the absolute ptc- 
domimnee of religion which has just been postulated. No one, 
perhaps, has put this problem better than the German scholar 
Schmokcl, who m the course of describing Sumerian beliefs asks 
the questiojist^ What did the peasant think wbenhe was coniinu:- 
ally tom fi:om his plough and thrust into tic arduous slave gttngs 
organized for the crecrirm of the temples of the gods? What did 
king Lugalzagglst think when bis conqueror Sargon put him in a 
age before the temple of the very same god who previously^ 
through his priests, had grimed him rule over the Sumedans? 
We do not know, and probably nc^^cr shall know- In other wotds^ 
the religion we know is that of the restricted ruling class, the 
odicial state cult; we can penetrate very little beyond that into 
the religious world of the greater part of the people- 

All this is mie: but one might reply by podndtig to the ptilgrirm 
whom Herodotus saw crowding the boats to go to the fi^tival at 
Bubaras, with music and song^ or the others of Papremis, who 
smote one anotl^ with maces, re-cmctiiig the conAicts between 
the gods. The fiict is that the question must be formulated dilfef- 
cntly: it is true iliat wedonot know the degree to which mdividuab 
were atmehed to the religious life; but it is also true that offidal 
ndiglon is accompaEiied by religion of a broadly popular nature^ 
and that h i^ dcfi^tely on the traditional religious feeling of the 
people that the official m\t |s grafted and grows. 

Prom the g ramfna tinjt of andcut Oriental leUgions emerge 
certain aspects and conceptions which permeate aud detemriine 
them from start to fmisli. In the first place, these re^gions arc 
ibndamentally naturalistic, based on the worship of cosmic forces- 
Heaven ind earth and water arc ddGcd and given souls, and^ as 
has been W'cU said^ are set as a *ThDQ' before the T* whkhis man,= 
Divitiiiy is also attributed to the stars, which, vAth rime, regulatic 
the course of life throughout the universe. The distinctive 
features of the divine forces are modelled on human ones; the 

' H. SdHE^kcl (cit. n, i, p, pp, 

*Cf. H, iftd Hi A- Fpinkfirl, f. A. Wlluia, T» Jacabseo, A. Irwin 
(dt. n, I, p. 4, On ihi ptudon and the cmiceptkMi o^ imu, cf. C J. 

Bicclccf (ed.X J^klcn 19 }^. 
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h adapted: to the mkrocos^m^ and the god$ love and 
hate and tnake cai5takc$. Thiu^ the supcihuimn world acquiics 
its own pattimoay of cycots, w^hich to a Urge esttent are aetio^ 
logical in origin* i.e. devUed in order to expUin the rca^rt for 
ever^ddng that is in the uxuverse^ its and its destinies^ This U 
the realm of mythology^ We have come across various types of 
mjrth: the myth of the ettadon of the world; that of the ocigin of 
lahour; that of the craving for immortality; that of the journey lo 
the other world.^ Bur one towers above them all: the vcgeraiioit 
myth* conveyed in the 6gure of the god who dies and rises again, 
frequently with the addiiion of the hgiiie of tt:tc mothef goddess* 
symbol of the fruitful earthJ 

But myih has no independent life in the an dent Orient. Before 
taking on literary form it is worship and ntual. The works of 
the gods are not prcscnticd as fantastic tales, hut ai real actions to 
which are joined those of men* who evoke and renew them 
dramatically. We can fohow' this interaction of myth and ritual 
piiticuUrly well in the two centres of ancient CUient^ dviliaatiou* 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Religious life is ^pted to the cycle of 
the seasons, and its solemnities afc basically those of seasonal 
change. The picture is domiriatcd by fading and ceflowering 
natuix, the vtgetatioo tbi^t dies and is revived. But between the 
two centres there is a profound didetenoep which we may call ooe 
of tone, and which directly arises out of opposing conceptions of 
the govcrtiTneat of the universe, la Mesopotamia* where the king 
is a man, there is perhaps not one rite which does not reflect 
anxiety and fear, oscillaiiDn betu'een pain and joy! because there 
is no cenainty in the inttrpretation of the will of the gods and in 
man^s conformiry with that will In Egypt, where a god is king, 
the rites have a basis of constant serenity; all is well, ewaot be 
otherwise than welL Is it ncccssaxy to recall that fimdamcntally 
this difference of attitude reflects the different conditions of the 
wo Unds? MesopotamU is open to mvasion from the mountains 
and the desert, and depends for its life on uncertain rains and in¬ 
calculable rivers; Egypt is cut off and protected by its desert, and 
nourished by a dver whose floods never fsdl even though they 
vary in mtensitj^ and effcctivciieiSs. 

Thus the cssemial object of all wotship is the renewal and so 
the conservation of lifo But in this respect* too, there is a pro- 
'■ Clir A. ^foortg 41 , Tammta^ BcrLtD 
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found difltrcncc between the two great vallejs- In Mesopotainta 
the object is the life of nature, it& £^cfulncfis» because the future 
of man is obscure;, and the undeniable traces of a belief in survival 
present a pmlominandy unfavourable picture of the life to corue 
as a wretched mud distressful state of wafidedng^ In Egypt, on the 
contrary, the life of nature and of man go together: the neact life 
unintcmiptcdly continues that of this world with its peaceable 
and often joyous fonns. The soul persists; the body is protected 
by mummihcitioD; the tonib is its home; it has been well said chat 
the ancient Egyptian paradoadcally denies the reality of death.^ 
Such a codceptiou of man and the umverse makes the large 
place occupied by divmation and magic in religions life cosily 
undeistoticUbk:; for when the lav of existence is identified as the 
constant relation b€::tween the *1* of man mud the ‘Thou* of deified 
nature—a ‘Thou* which, although indeed more powccful than 
man, shares like characieristics with him—it is understandable 
that man should bend all his energies to die task of tnainiainiog 
his side of that relatioDship, should apply his mind and the 
iustrumcncs which the ‘Thou^ itself offers him to the double 
purpose of comprehending and oonttoHuig its energies. Divina¬ 
tion and magic are the extreme forms of the effort mack to asi^od- 
atc the dii&rcnt spheres of the universe; arid it is reasonabk that 
this effort should be greater—and the corresponding literary 
production more cxrcnsive—where that association b more 
uncertahi, where distinction and uncertainly predominate* 

Once more, in conclusion, wc must draw attention to die 
dmunstance that the foregoing considerations apply csseniially 
to the principal leprcscntativcJ of andent Oriental chriliinoan. 
Outside thetr spheres, twt>different situations can be dbtinguLdied. 
To some extent there is an attitude which is the same as —or tf 
jiou will, iinttated from—that of the greater powers, but with a 
less accentuated degree of development, and with embryonic 
fcarures because of the limited possibilities; and there b no need 
to dwell on this aspect* But to some extent w'e have an independent 
attitude, a reaction, a surpassing of the pre-otbting positions. 
Frtb iral monothebtn, which makes its appearance in Palatine and 
Iran, overthrows the conception of the uni%'crse that prevails in 
the two river valkys, severs the divine from the natural and 
human plane, and attribuccs to it characteristics that do not 
* IL Fnnfcfon il p- toi), p. J. 
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lepeat but suhlinute hutnan ones, and so aw opposed to them. 
The oature cult dcflinesj and the probicttj of cosmic inttgranoii 
is absoibed into that of iht FUperior dirinc will Even the bond 

the Etate disappears; God in his absoluteness no louger knows 
any frondets, cannot conime hb attendon to a single people, or 
sbue the government of the universe with other deities. 

At this point, religion being divorced from the state, it is 
understandable that the amintnent of its greatest heights b in no 
way condinoned by political power. On the contrary, it would 
seem that this last development of religion is b conflicr with the 
state, and hecotnes mote and more an element provoking crisis 
for it; ;nst as Quistianit)'’, when it was established in Rome, led 
to Rome’s crisis and fail. 

VI LITERATUSE 

Tlie litwatunes o£ the ancient Orient present features svhich to a 
large extent ate found already formed and dominant in the very 
earliest period of history. Those features are generally valid for 
Literature and art alike, and so for the arts in the broad sense; this 
was only to be expected, since the two activities both spring from 
the same spirima} realm. 

The first feature is that of anonymity. Despite the great number 
of works of the ancient Orient, an author’s name 1$ known to us 
only in a very few anti doubtful coses; and as by enmparison the 
copyists are Enentiooed more often, wc meat conclude that the 
aitbt'a creative personality was not aoco (ded the imponance which 
it has in our own world- Nott there is the relatively changdess 
(jualiry of forms and themes; and since isiiration aod repedtioo 
are txctjucnt from one text to another and even within the one 
text, and are not in any way dissimulaied, we must conclude that 
creative originality was not die chief aim of artistic activity, as it 
is with us. 

As wc have seen, both these chaEactctistics have their toots in a. 
conception of art not as the subjective creation of the mdividuai, 
but a.4 the collective manifestation of the commuitity. The artist 
is taihcr a craftsman, who works to order and must follow his 
model as fur as possible, avoiding personal touches and innova¬ 
tions. 

But in that case what is the object of this art? It has a practical 
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and tint an aesthetic purpose: the official cxpfessioa of political 
power and idlgioos faith; or rather^ since in the jnaent Orient 
die two tciTos are not essentially distinct^ of faith in its poUricnl 
and rcUgious manifestations. So tbere is no concepdon of an as 
an end in itself^ of aesthetic striving as such, nor Is art sec apart as 
a problem in itself^ as is the case in Greece. 

The fact that art in our sense is nerertfaeless adiieved is another 
mauen and it Is also another matter that^ without being expliddy 
aware of the Oriental, like the Greek artists, often feel within 
themselves that artistic will which is the essential motive force of 
crcauoo. But this must be borne in mind if we are to understand 
how it is that, despite every fetter and impediment, despite the 
very beb of Mt in out sense of the word comes into 

being in more than one atea of the ancient Near East^ for certain 
artistic pcrsonaliries are too strong to allow themselves to be 
constricted by tradidonal schciDcs, even with iLcir own consent. 
It would seem that in the literar)" ricld this occurs above all in 
Egypt, for Tve find there more outstanding personaUries, more 
development is to he discerned in form and subject, and even the 
leiigious unity is breached in more than one place to allow die 
emergence of new literary forms such as bve songs and banquet 
songs, historical romances and tales of fenUisy. It would appear 
that wc must not regard this as a sign of a de^te consciousness 
of art, but mihct as the insrincrivc self-eicprcssion of an aesthetic 
spirit thflc was none the less bving for rot being worked out in 
theory. 

Passing to consideration of the various literaiy^ geilrej, we draw 
attention first and faiemosr to the great cstearion of cpico- 
mythologicai poetry, tdating the affiurs of gods and heroes. 
Taken as a whale, this poetry s^ms io have its inaio centre of 
inadisrion in Mcsopotimia, where it is present and llnurishing 
from the beginning, and whence its tlurmes spread to the outer 
worlds espcdaJly notthward to Anatolia. Mythology is present in 
Egypt, but for the most part it is scattered in writings of 3 di^emnE 
kind; and hero epic is omrely lacking, owing to the absence of 
the theme fundamental to this type of poetry! namely^ the struggle 
with death. 

The tmin themes of epico^mythologicaJ poetry ate the creation 
of the world, the fututr life, and the vegetation cycle: in other 
words, the origins, ends, and bws of the universe. The solution 
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of these problems in the malm of mythology cottc^ponds to a 
general attitude of ancient Oriental thought, the chitacterisdes 
and limits of which wilJ be considered kter. As fi>t the hetocs, as 
we have [ust said^ the pcedonunant ihemc is the ptablcm of death 
Why is man fiitcd to die and is unabk to escape thU tue? The 
Boludott is given in narrative lomi: it is on error, a misunder- 
siondxngi nothin the framework of the divine will But it is not a 
fault: the conception of death as the conse<[ueace of moral guilt 
arises only among those peoples who regard nioralit)' as the 
fandamertral choracterisdc of the deity. Of course, a krge qaantity 
of epic poetry is token up with the feats of the heroes: and above 
them oil towers the figure of Gtlgamesh, an anttdpatjon of 
Hercules, w-ho finds his way from Mesopotamia into the hteratures 
and even more the ardsdc themes of the surrounding WT>tld. 

Ly ric poetiy^ is another iitcrar)'^ genre, with a strong crientation 
towards religious themes. As the range of subjects tmy easily 
vary in accordance with the conceptions which arc formulated in 
each area, this type of pjetry spmods eitcnaivdy over the whole 
of the andent Orient, and is the one form which is found ever}^- 
where. Without going into minor detailij^ wc may mention the 
two great categories of hymns and prayers to the gf>ds, whidi 
indnde iht themes of Imncnmdon, relieff gradtuefc, and praise. 
The ckssthcatioa into personal and collective lyric, jusdy applied 
in the case of Lsraeh may be extended with advimtage to other 
peoples. There are also Utics dedicttcd to kings, whose rdatiou- 
ahip with the sphere of (he dtvine is particularly dosc^ though h 
admits of various degrees. But this does not occur wliere the 
scission between the divine and human planes is complete, Lc. in 
israelitc and Zofoastrian thought. 

There b no lyrical poetry outside the religious sphere (apart 
from the controversia] question of the Song of Songs) except m 
Egypt. Hcfc secular chernes Nourish in the gienrcs of iovc song 
and banquet song. Neither the one nor the other has any intrinsic 
or extrinsic leligious connection: instead they exhibit an indepen¬ 
dent, extremely tolerant and varied conception of life sucb os one 
would expect from the distinctive character of the Egyp^i*^ 
people. 

A chafscteriRtic literary composition^ the lament over fallen 
dries, can be treated as on appendix to lyiiral poetry. Examples 
arc found in Mesopotamk and IsmeL It b lacking elsewhere, and 
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Although this cm sometimes be Attributed to the absence of 
covered tats^ on other occasions the historical and political 
oonditious hardly acooid ^th this type of compositioni it would 
be suiptiring to find it in Egypt or IraUp for rnstan ce^ 

The didactic or wt&dom type of literature is widely developed- 
It Is composed of a Tuimber of subtypes which tnay be stim^ 
tmiized as: refkcrioos on life^ provetbsp maxims, &blc5, the 
problem of the righteous tuan^s suderiugs, the prohlcin of hiimaii 
sorrow. This Hteratmc has a parallel and, so far as we can $ce, 
independent development in Mesopotamia and Egypr; tc is found 
again in Israel; bur so far it ha5: not been found among other 
peoples, if wc except the Ahxqar romanoc^ of disputed origin. 

A subtle quesrion which wc have already mentioned is that of 
the congcnialiiy of this type of Uteramre to local mentality. It 
must be pointed out that, so Eit as its content is concerned^ part 
of this litcratuic does not accord well with the conception of the 
universe, and cspcdally the religious outlook, of the peoples 
among whom ir appears. Ir is true thar here and there adaptatians 
and comhirtations have been irnde; but this only shifts the 
problem without solving it* We would rather say that the andent 
Oriental mind does net seem to have felt the need to fit its 
rcfkctioas on fife systematically into its system of religious faith; 
it seems instead to have given foce rein to these rellcctions from 
time to time^ with the result that their themes have been handed 
dcTwn and given more permanence in literary forms. But where 
the organizing aedvity is scrongCEf as in Israel, harmonization n 
achieved^ and the expressions of doubt or scepticism are con¬ 
cluded by a profession of faith in the Dicker escabtisbed from above^ 
In the ancient Oriental litcranires history is represented by lists 
arranged according co dynasties, sovereigns, or years; by acinals; 
and by commemorative inscriptions^ But all this h only chronic- 
ting, unsupported by an organic vision of events in ictms of cause 
and effect. This virion—which is the basis of true history—seemfi 
to U3 to have been rcfllhKd in only two sectors of the andent Near 
Easr, and these neither the princtpal oor the oldest ones, i.e. among 
the ifitrites and lu IfiJna^l. The Ilittites^ attitude to historical 
fhoughc is truly remarkable: first and foremost in t hdr anm^b, 
where inquiry into cause and effect is pursued to the extern of 
weighing mie's own intentiDos and those of others; and also itt 
several texts which form a class apart and arc very distinctive in 
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tbcic sutd vziiir^ such as the ^camoic^ of Hattii 5 LU& 1 and 

the autobiography of HattusilU IIL The political treaties, with 
their preambles^ also leveai and caemplif)' the Eiistonca! causal 
process, A flourishing hkcoiiogtapby comes into existence in an 
cnrirely difTerent form in IsraeL Herr the point of departure is a 
religious one. The new conception of politscaJ power allowi a 
free and detached consideration and fydgement of the e^cnis and 
chkf actots in history* including the kings tbemsclves* frotn the 
aspect of their fidelity or otherwise to the religions and moral 
covenant with God. From this starting point a historiography 
develops whidi at tknes* especially in the account of David^s 
reign, achieves a very acute sifemg events- 

It is » rtniarkablc fact that for all the high level of their culture, 
neither the Hgyptians nor the ^tesopOEamians achieved anything 
of this kind. In spite of the diligent search chat baa been made 
through all their vaiied litcrar)' production,* they would seem to 
lack an orgaEtUKd apaciiy' for judging hi^oricallyp 
Another fonn of prose, namely narrative, appears in Egypt, in 
two fotnis: the tale founded on fact and the imaginarivc fiovel. 
The fotmer type aUo exists in Artmiaic* m the romance of -Ahiqar; 
but even in this ease the tejus come ftom Egypt, This liteiary 
form is mainiy secular, ar least in origin, and that explains why it 
develops in the tegion vrhkh shows most mdependenee m this 
field- NevertheJesi, it is not easy to separate the pmfhjie fmEu the 
sacred, and other peoples of the andenc Orient—tmnely* the 
J-Jittites and even moxe the Hurcans-^have kfr works which 
come Very close to the im^ginativie itanutive form, though on the 
other hand they are connected with myrhoJogical epic 
Running rapidly over the rtmauiing, not strictly btciary pro¬ 
duction, we make a few observations, as usual, on Oriental Uws. 
In Atesopotamia, these, though in the fonn of case law and not 
artanged according to principles, take the literary form of the 
legal code, and as such extend to the surtounding workL J-iittite 
l^Ulation zs of the ^me type, with certain ihmiatic innovarioos. 
IstacUtc fcgklaiion adopts some of this material, but colours it 
with its new rcUgionis outlook, and adds a series of ahsolute 
P^'csaiptions to the case law* Hoaily, Egypt has no legal codes 
whiucvcr, and if this is nor mete di^ce, which it is diihcult to 
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Siippo&er the reason is [i> be sought in the snufoe of bw 

fcpicstnitd by the god-king. 

Asutmomyt, madicmatics;, fnedidne^ and other sdenecs n> a 
lesser d^tce, thdre in the pcindpal centres of the the two 
rivet valleys^ is this phenomenon 10 be imcrpecccd w exhibiting a 
capadfy for sdcotiJic thought in the sense in which we undet- 
stand the temir' It is objected that aftronomy and ntathematics 
are inseparahlc from astrtjlogVp medidne from magied ptaedets. 
But it is all a quesdon of dcgcce of devdoptnent^ Beth astrono¬ 
mical and mathematical calcolatJons and medical diagnoses and 
piescciptiDas undoubtedly exist: is there much point in asking 
whether the men who worked them out and drew them up were 
or were not ?iw are that they were doing sdentihe woth? They did 
it in facip eren if they had no theoretical conception of it as such* 
It should rather be said that it was prodsdy thi j^ ibcotcdtal 
rcalizadon that they lacked: there was thoyghi^ but no eeQet^n 
on thought. Pox tiat wc have to wait for Greece. 

In condudon^ the Utemtute of the anckut Odent has two 
principal centres of production and irradiation.: Mesopotamk and 
Egypt. Comparing the two, we may say that MesopotamLi has 
more expansiYC force, but Egypt is less dependent on die mentalrty 
of the environment* is more original and perhaps, from tin: purely 
aesthetic viewpoint, Im idle greater value. As for the rest of the 
Near East, the AaatoUan area is mainly dependent upon Meso¬ 
potamia* but has original aspects espedally in the fields of history 
nnd law* The Symn area is partly depctuknt and subordinate* or 
the meeting point of the Mesopotamian and Egyptian currents; 
but in Israel it achieres on independence of conccpnial thought 
which is diteedy due to the new religious chinking. A similar 
thing happem in iron. 


Vlt AKTS 

Obviously, what was said above of the arts in the broad sense 
holds true of ihrm in the stricter ^nse. Indeed* it may be said that 
even mom than Httratute they exhibit the chacacterktics wc have 
already indicated* nf being oriidal and publtcv in the service of 
political power and religious faith- 

In tliis sphere also Egypt repeats and emphaabxs its pointi of 
djffcicncc. The names of a few artists emerge from the general 
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obscurity; there is a dcrelopincnt of arr* ac times very noticeable, 
instead of the static quality which prevails elsewhere; and finally, 
private life carers into the range of subjects^ From lieie it is onty 
a short step to greater artistic value; and imdQvibtedlyp judged by 
absolute aesthetic standards^ the highest artbtic Levels in the 
anciem Orient arc found in the Nile valky. 

The fu nd a me n tal problems of religious architecture arc the 
temple and the tomb: the latter has especiai imponanct in Egypt^ 
because of the greater develop menc of the corresponding bclkts» 
In dvjl architecture the problems arc the fo}^ palace and the 
forctess: the latte c is more imponant in tile regions which are 
exposed to invasion and which retain the poliiicaL fottn of the 
city state longer. 

The soluaon of these pmhleiiis is dependent primaxily on the 
difference in materials. In Alcsopotamia^ especially En the souths 
the chief material is clay brick dried in the sun: the wails built of 
these bricks are unbroken and massive, without windows^ which 
would have weakened their structure. In other regions stone is 
plenrifiih so ir becomes possible to exploit the colutnn as a 
functional part of the structure, to insert windows^ which have no 
detrimentaJ effect on the will, and so to achieve a less massive 
structuft- 

Tliesc being the different means available for the solution of the 
problems, the forms which the solution takes arc %'arjous; atten¬ 
tion rnay be dcawn to ctnain fundamenrai ones. In Mesopotamia 
the plan of coiu^truction is usually the central coutn^ard, or more 
than one courtyard, with the rooms dLstribiited around and 
opening on to them. In Egypt the chief form of constmerioo is a 
forecourt, leading to a pillared and then to closed chambers; 
this scheme persists in its numerous variants, in so far as the mute 
continue to precede the tootc closerl parts as one passes 
through the edifice. The form provided wirh an anterior hypostylc 
hall continues dowm to the religious architecture of Syria jmd 
Anatolia and even Assyria^ and finally to the civil architecture of 
Iran. 

Staiuarj,^ h not always pknrifui or even ju die andent 

Oriem, so far as Urg^^^sede work b conccccted. In Mcisopotamia, 
in particular;, it is rendered difficult by the scarcity of sione; but 
another rcastjq b that lor dedicatory purposes reduced pnopor- 
tJoiiB are ^uffident. As for stattuarv' of the human form, it must be 
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poimcd out diat some regions, Anatolia, Tstaeiite Palestine, Iran, 
ate almost or cndiel;' Sacking in this t)’pe, at lease so as out 
present knowledge goes. In the case of Isiae! there must be a 
ceLgious reason for this, but there is no such sansfoctory mtplana- 
doQ in the other cases. Only Egypt may be said to provide statuary 
without cestdedon. 

The subjects of the statuary of the hutnan form are gods and 
kings, the chief figures of official life. Sotnetunes high functionaries 
are included, especially in Egypt; finally, only Egypt produces 
statues of pcivaic petsons, while Mesopatamk has oidy dedicatory 
statuettes. 

In regard to the manner in which the subjects are presented, 
it is well to recall the principle which was brought out with respect 
^gyp^ but which may be applied to the test of the Orientt 
sculpture, which in the Western world may be classified as pre¬ 
dominantly 'najrative*, is here 'presentative'; in other words, it 
docs not answer the need to depict an action, but that of establish¬ 
ing a state. The gods and kings tie leprcsented motkmless, posed 
in erect or seated positions, in attitudes of majestic serenity. Such a 
convention may easily (cad to uniformity and possibly monotony, 
TTus does occur, in &ct, to a greater degree in .Mesopotamia, and 
to a lesser degree in Egypt, in confonnicj' with the chaeactcrLsttcs 
of the two areas. 

As wc have already pointed out, the regularity in the style of 
the figures is cedu«d to system by a geometrical canon. The 
masses are formed on the principle of some solid figure, in 
^Mesopotamia chiefly the cylinder or the cone, in Eg)pt the cube 
or the parallelepiped. There is a Tendency to arrange the members 
in this form, and for this reason, for instance, the anus remain 
constantly pressed against the body in the Mesopotamian statues. 
The canon is further favoured by the official natsre of the art, 
which eschews non-public themes and attitudes other than poses. 

Although the fadai features arc sometimes accurately ttpn>- 
duced. the human body is not subjected to analysis comparable 
with that which will be atiafned later, in Greece. The nude is 
mostly avoi<ded or restricted, The clothing is stiff, nor Is there the 
capKity for reproducing drapery and folds which the Greeks will 
achieve. 

The canons governing the human figure are strictet in Meso¬ 
potamia than in Egypt, where thcic is a constant and lively 
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ab^enratioQ of Yer these canons pejrsist* and aic nskxcd 

only in the animal Bguics: in this branch Mcsopoumia achieve a 
standard in no way inferior to rhar of any other aeea^ Fantastic 
creatures figure largely in the ani tTM? and semi-animal sphere, 
Sonae tj'pcs arc reduced to sebssmtic form, e,g. the sphittx in 
-Egypt, the human-hcaded winged bull in Mesupotamia. *ITiis latter 
figuie is ftc^uently found in those dbtincdTe scuiptuies known 
aa orthostals^ midway between statumy and relief; set in pairs at 
the gates of dries and pajacicST they form one of the moat rjpical 
feamrts of the air of andenc Western Asia. 

The ba$-ielief is an axttstic genre widely difiused in the Near 
H&st^ ancl in its themes k is closely lallicd with painiing^ so far as 
wc can judge from the remains which Itavc surrived in the latter 
case. In no aro is relief completely ah^nt; and even where figura¬ 
tive an is avoided, in K raeh relief is lepiesentcd by the minor 
ornamental forms of art. 

The subjects of relkf carving embrace every form of polidcoi 
and religious public Ufe, In particular military entetpdses arc 
largely represented, on the walls of the royal palaces in I^Icso- 
potamia, on the walls and pillars of tcmpleii in Egypt; and at tirttes 
the lepreseatation achieves not mcicly decorative bur propcily 
documentary 

Scenes of religious life arc also very numetous, but this is not 
the place to deiait thek themes. Y'ct we must point out the exten¬ 
sive place given in Egypt to private life in the subjects of relief 
carving and even more of painting; this is an unusual phenomenoUp 
in view of the general feamres of Oriental art, and all the mote 
remarkable because it Is found especially in the tomb^. The object 
is definitely a icligious one, but the subjects arc not any the less 
secular and individual because of that. 

As we know, in relief carving and painting the ardst is &ccd 
with the problem of reptesemiug diree^dimcnstoiial figures on a 
single plane sui&ee. There is no perspective, and so the figures 
are juxtaposed on the one planc^ each being g^iven the dimensions 
onnsidered mppropriaie to it; no rcducdon is made to convey the 
idea of distance. Wc have said that this practice is associated with 
a *cetebtal* arristk outlook, which presents objects as they arc 
not as they appear to be. Although ctcu in Egtpt perspecrive H 
not achieved, there a greater approximation to reality is obtained 
by tlie festriction of figures predomimintly to ihc one pLm& 
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Artistic ^caxbiaiism* also accounEs for the custody charHctcristic 
in Mesopotamia and in the areas under its inilucnte^ but also 
known in Egypt^ of graduating tbe size of petsons in acoutdance 
with thdr status^ 

The dements of the figures ate governed by strict conven^on^ 
w'bich are adhered (o with notewortby constancp the Btoe in 
profile^ the eye and shoulders viewed fkintally, the pelvis in threc- 
quartcr view^ the limbs to profile. Probably these convendans 
arise from the deiemuoanon to characterize the figure in the most 
efficacious fashion. 

Minor arts fioimsh all through the andent Orient Xhe 
potamian seal^ with its surprisingly line workmanship, is difiiiscd 
over a wide aiea^ and its cylindrical form prevails over the flat 
stamp type found in /Inatolia and Imn- The rvorieSp of which the 
finest examples are found in Afesoporanm and Syria, are small- 
scale reproductions of die ait of reliefs The bronzes, present: all 
over die Near Eastern arca^ atmirt and often surpass, even in thek 
reduced dimensions, the standard of the stone smtuary^ Wooden 
objects of accurate workmanship ate to be found, from statues 
to furniture, especially in Egypt, Finallv^ the finest glassware is 
found in Egypt and FhocnickH 

We woidd say^ in conclusion, that In art the centres of iiradk- 
tion and the zones of influence bimdiy corrrapcmd to those 
Indicated for literatore. But there are several divergendes to be 
noted. Of the two centres which created the new' religious thought* 
IsracS and Iran, neither has a pacalkl artistic dcvelopmenL In the 
case of Israel this is the result of an explide rcTusaJ* while in the 
cii.<e of Iran it is because in diis respect ohe adapted herself to the 
cnodeb; of the surrounding world, though she brings u> them her 
capacity for synihesk and her deootative talents ThctcTore Meso¬ 
potamia and Egypt prevail here even more than elsewhere. Mare- 
over, Egypt is no iongee dosed in on herself^ but on her 

neighbours an influence that ctjuols and counterbalances that of 
Mcsopotaiciia. 

Vtlf THE '^INTELLECTUAL AO VENTURE^ 

The complesr historical, reUgiouSt literary and artistic world which 
we have been describing constimies on immense bloc, edsdng 
on the very threshold of the dastiatl age. We do not intend to go 
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in dccaU into what is already -well known of the oonnections 
between the two ateas> It is well known that the East gave the 
West the very tneaos by which cultore is expressed and tnuis- 
miited: ntmelvi the alphabet. It is well known that the East was 
the birthplace of many of the legends and tnvths which have been 
h a nde d on to us by Greece^ and, with them, of the ootcespotiding 
concepdoos concerning man and his destiny. Finally, it is well 
known that the teligious behejs of the East, from vegetation 
cyde to the [raoiafi duahsm of good and evil, were ^ndckly 
reflected in the Western world, till a religion originating in 
Palestine overthrew and dominated them all. 

One might conrimre the list; but it is better to dwell on what 
the most teoait studies reveai;^ namely, on the one hand a Jiterat)* 
and mythological patrimony-^or instanGc the sources of the 
Hcsiodic thcogony—which inadiates from the East towards 
Crecoc; on the o^cr, besides the well-known Phoenician $ca 
route, the route of transmission which is now bdi^ traced even 
more to jVnaiohi. For here Oriental civilization, which in the 
Hitrites sumnuriiied the vast heritage of the hinterland, was in 
eonsrant contact with the Greek cDlonies on the coast. 

Above all, there is the fact that the civilizations of the ancient 
Orient are more and more being revealed as a tremendous human 
expuience, which has a value for posterity, not only through its 
individiial contributions as such, but as an experience without 
which anothu, sub^uent dvilizarioi) would ncrt be conceivahlc. 
The problem now Ls whether this experience can be ddmed, and 
in what maniier; or, to return to our lemiinology, whether there 
is an isoid above all the many that have already been found, and 
if $o, vrhat it is, that stuns up the thought of the ancienc Oficni. 

The problem might seem naive, and would be so tn £ict, if it 
wc« raised in terms of a search for an clement common to all the 
Oriental world and, cotirrariwise, foreign to all the West, But it is 
not naive if it is based on the search for the limiw: of oj^. culture 
in fkpc of the further development of a later culture; a seardi tor 
the questions posed by one epoch, and the answers it gm them. 
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15 compucd with the fjucstions and answer^ of the stihsequent 
qx>ch. 

In ftjiy ca5c, the pfoblcra was mised not imny yeat$ ago* by a 
group of American scliokrs^ in tile book entitled The /ji///AviW 
Adimitin qf Anatiil ALuf. ^ Sp we nmy t^kc this book as our starring 
point, fUst as m: have used its title av the heading to the present 
observations. 

The auihors write that Oriental thought is^ to use their own 
word, mjThopoeic, Ln other words, myth-making. Confronted with 
the universej the Oriental regards it as animate, endowed with an 
intelligence and wiU like bi& own. Hence cosmic events arc the 
mecring of two groups of wiUs, and the action and reaction thsit 
follow: in a word, myth. The river docs not rise to its full height? 
It has Tcfuscd to rise; ii is angry at sotne fault man has commitLcd. 
and must be appeased. Art the douds gtowicig blacker? A gigantic 
bird has covered the sky with its wings. There is no independcni 
rational thought^ there isno distincrion between sdence and myth: 
rhe imaginarioQ veils the intellect, tinges Jl with fiincy, will not 
let jt conceive on its own. Only Israel reacts against myth; but it 
creates its outi myth of its God entering inio a covenant with the 
people, until the age of the Greeks does reason establish its 
Independence. 

VVe b3tve aktady had occasion to discuss several points of this 
thesis; looking once more at it a5 a whole, wc think it docs not 
merit all the unfaYOiirablc criridsm which it has undergone in 
ceriain ^lurtcfSK* Critics have said that the extensive devcloptnenr 
of exart sciences such as asitonomy, machetnaricSi, and medicine 
ccveals indubitable powers of radocinadon: and this is true, as 
we have already said, because, no matter how they woe applied^ 
positive sdentiric results were achieved. They have also said that 
rather than the natural dements themselves it was the forces that 
pttsifkd over those elements that were deifkd: the sky god ratlier 
than the god Sky, the river god rather than the god River, and 
this also is true in part. But in our opinion another objeeli&n b 
of less forcc^ namely that the absence of metaphyricsl and theo¬ 
logical writings as htcraiy genres does not n^ean that these sCLcnoes 

1 H. itnrj IJ, ^ Pranlff^rt J, A. T. Juiobsce^ W. A. IfU'ixi, cit. 
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Tj4^ 

did not Iiavc m cxiscoice. For we think it dilficuic to 

suppose that ao entire sector of mtdUcctiul activity wsts omitted 
from the written tTadirion, so that jjo trace of it has come down 
to or that the traditiori itself, no matter how pardai and in¬ 
complete it may be in tjuantity, must likewise be assumed to be 
mcompletc tn quaiity. 

We think the problem needs to be stated differently, in accord- 
aricc wJih the principles which we liave already ennndatcdp The 
desenpuon of the Oriental tncsitoiity as myth-making seems 
defensible as a gcnmlization^ ptovided we exclude Israelite and 
Zoroastrian thought, which in the religious sphere unmistakably 
ceacts ag^nst mytK But even granted this exclusion, the myth- 
making character is not to be understood as climmating tHtiomil 
thought, but as including it in a higher urnty. The Oriental b not 
unable to think raiionally, hut be feeb no fired to bohite reason as 
an independent facultj- and tbeotize it ^ such. 

When myth passes to Greece it docs not disappear^ on the 
contrary fit reaches its highest levels. But alongside it philosophical 
thought progressively takes sh^pe as mdependeot mcioaal reflec¬ 
tion on the umvetsCi Although itself tinged in more than one 
point with fantasy and mvtb—is not Plato the best of esamples?— 
it nevertheless attains mdependence in other points. This comes 
about on the erne hand with the postulation of principles of 
intellectual order in die imivctse—being and becoming—-nod on 
the other in cpisttnmbgy and logic, the reflections which thought 
makes on itself This h somediing really new by comparison with 
the ancient Orient, where die Socnitic concept and Aristotelian 
logic would, have been iucoficeivable* 

Therefore there b not my revolution or sebrion between East 
and West, but continuity of development. And because of this 
conimuiti^ ac a certaiii point new elements make their apiMjar- 
ance in the West, and as such these can be contrasted with the 
lack of them in the These elemccirs ate Greek philosophy 
and the manifold aspects of the conception of the universe 
appertaining to that philo^phy or as^uxiated with it. 

When Gmk civiiiWtioR comes into flower, the Near East has 
thous^ds of years of history behind it. Its colturaJ patrimony, and 
even [15 scimdflc knowlcd^ are crystallised in the farms of a 
taiircd tradition. The Near has neither tbe power nor the will 
to shatter these forms. But, while taking over the results of the 

iu 
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culture the Greeks, vho lec outsiders, do not tic themselves down 
to the fomu In which those lesults ue entangled, and in which the 
Gt«ek mind does not see anf point. They take over the element, 
but do not take ofv the shackles. Consequently they are able to 
go hitther. to oote a ciTilhsadon in which ttu old material U 
supplemaited with new maieridi and new genhis. This is ilu 
‘wonder that was Cteccc*. No one, perhaps, has expressed it mote 
adnucahir and simply than the ondcot author who wrote: 

‘Whatever the Cteehs take over from foreigners, they tratufonn 
It by nuking h something iiaer.’ ^ 

t (Psetido*]Flatp. E^’/umr, 987^. 
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